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At  the  close  of  a  very  exhausting  but  very 
happy  year  of  labor,  there  was  but  one  place 
in  which  to  commence  the  special  four  months’ 
vacation  which  my  people  have  kindly  voted 
me.  A  few  days  since  I  came  here  weak  and 
worn  and  weary  in  body  and  mind.  I  locked 
up  my  study,  and  left  my  cares  under  the  Ca- 
talpa.  The  first  point  I  made  for  was  Hathorn 
Spring.  At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  no 
sound  was  audible  except  the  robins,  who  were 
chanting  their  matins  in  the  rich  green  depths 
of  the  maples  which  overarch  Circular  street. 
Halting  on  the  sidewalk,  and  looking  down 
through  the  long,  cathedral-like  arch  of  foli¬ 
age,  I  did  not  discover  a  single  person.  Walk¬ 
ing  down  to  the  Spring,  I  met  nobody  but  the 
urchin  with  his  package  of  daily  newspapers. 
The  “  season  ”  has  not  opened ;  the  huge  hotels 
do  not  open  until  next  week — nor  the  fancy 
stores,  nor  the  concerts  in  beautiful  Congress 
Park,  nor  any  other  of  the  usual  Summer  be¬ 
witchments  ;  even  the  Indian  women  have  not 
spread  out  their  inexhaustible  supply  of  bas¬ 
kets  and  fans.  That  poor  inevitable  blind 
body  has  not  yet  commenced  the  melancholy 
droning  of  her  accordeon  hard  by  the  Park 
gateway. 

But  bountiful  nature,  prompt  to  her  time, 
has  opened  her  magnificent  June  upholster- 
ings,  and  Saratoga,  like  Charles  Lamb’s  friend 
on  her  wedding  tour,  is  “  clad  in  green  velvet” 
for  the  welcome  of  her  guests.  New  and  taste¬ 
ful  cottages  are  visible  on  many  streets ;  there 
is  more  landscape-gardening  and  graceful,  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  to  be  seen  on  upper  Broad¬ 
way  alone,  than  the  whole  town  could  show 
thirty  years  ago.  How  gloriously  the  gold  of 
morning  sunlight  fiamed  through  the  living 
green  of  elms  and  maple!  The  airs  from  the 
Adirondacks,  fresh,  dry,  bracing,  and  innocent 
of  malaria,  poured  into  my  lungs  like  an  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  skies.  Through  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  old  pine  grove  on  Spring  street,  the 
memories  of  five-and-thirty  happy  and  health¬ 
lending  Summers  were  fioating.  When  I 
reached  the  Spring,  I  found  only  half  a  dozen 
of  the  early  drinkers  chatting  with  the  venera¬ 
ble  discoverer  and  proprietor,  who  is  now  a 
veteran  of  three-score  and  ten.  Col.  Hathorn 
is  the  only  public  man  in  Saratoga  still  surviv¬ 
ing— unless  it  be  Judge  Marvin— who  was  here 
on  my  first  visit  in  1845.  I  need  not  waste  time 
or  ink  in  endeavoring  to  tell  such  ungracious 
scoffers  as  “Ambrose”  how  like  nectar  that 
tumbler  of  Hathorn  tasted,  or  what  miracles 
of  healing  were  in  the  draught.  Four  days  of 
spring  water  and  the  oxygen  of  this  peerless 
atmosphere,  have  made  a  new  man  of  me. 
When  I  came  here  I  felt  like  hiring  a  boy  to 
carry  my  boots  for  me ;  now  my  “  feet  are  like 
hind’s  feet.”  My  appetite  is  as  keen  as  a 
hound’s,  and  my  sleep  as  unbroken  as  a 
schoolboy’s;  and  if  I  risk  the  charge  of  weari¬ 
some  repetition  by  descanting  afresh  each 
year  on  the  virtues  of  these  wondrous  waters, 
it  is  only  because  I  would  induce  other  over¬ 
worked  brethren  to  come  and  taste  the  joys  of 
a  new  life  in  lung  and  limb. 

Last  week  the  town  was  swarming  with  min¬ 
isters,  for  the  Home  Missionary  Convention  of 
the  Congregationalists  were  in  session.  The 
only  clerg>’man  from  abroad  whom  I  see  here 
to-day,  is  the  veteran  observed  of  all  “Ob¬ 
servers,”  Dr.  Ireneus  Prime.  He  went  over  to 
Ballston  last  Sabbath  morning  to  preach  his 
jubilee-sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  has  been  handsomely  refitted.  The 
double  attraction  of  an  old  pastor  (who  was 
ordained  and  installed  there  just  fifty  years 
ago)  and  of  a  new  church,  attracted  a  great 
crowd.  Dr.  Prime  told  a  very  i>leasant  histor¬ 
ical  story  of  his  installation  in  the  county 
Court  House,  with  the  brilliant  young  Edward 
N.  Kirk  as  the  preacher  of  the  Presbyterial 
discourse,  and  Samuel  T.  Spear  as  a  youthful 
member  of  the  Ballston  Church  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  failure  of  his  voice  sent 
him  to  an  editor’s  chair  within  five  years,  and 
our  old  friend  has  been  preaching  with  his  pen 
ever  since. 

While  “  Ireneus  ”  was  busy  in  recounting 
the  old  at  Ballston,  I  was  busied  in  dedicating 
the  new  at  Saratoga.  The  Second  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  have  just  completed  a  beautiful  ed¬ 
ifice  between  their  former  one  (which  they  had 
outgrown)  and  Prof.  Dowd’s  Temple  Grove 
Seminary.  On  Sabbath  morning  their  pastor. 
Rev.  William  R.  Terrett,  requested  me  to  de¬ 
liver  a  dedication  sermon.  It  was  my  154th 
sermon  in  Saratoga,  and  when  I  preached  my 
first  sermon  here,  not  one  of  the  present  church 
buildings  was  standing.  It  was  a  very  happy 
service  to  me,  for  I  felt  very  sure  that  the 
bright  and  eloquent  young  brother  who  sat 
beside  me,  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
piace  in  that  attractive  new  sanctuary.  The 
building  is  somewhat  novel  in  its  shai>e,  and 
the  concert  chairs  instead  of  pews  are  a  rather 
un-Presbyterian  innovation.  Perhaps  the  con¬ 
gregation  may  like  them,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  sui>ersede  the  traditional  pew,  which 
is  both  sacred  from  its  associations,  and  more 
convenient  for  gathering  the  children  of  the 
family.  Parents  do  not  bring  their  children 
now  to  church  with  them  as  much  as  they 
ought,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  discour¬ 
age  the  wholesome  practice.  When  pulpits 
are  turned  into  platforms  and  pews  into  “  ope¬ 
ra-chairs,”  the  house  of  God  is  made  to  ap¬ 
proximate  a  little  too  closely  to  a  secular  hall 
for  iHjpular  entertainments.  With  the  single 
exception  of  its  sealing  arrangements.  Brother 
Terrett’s  new  church  struck  me  as  a  modei  of 
taste  and  convenience.  He  is  doing  a  noble 
work  here.  And  so  will  the  lately  elected  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Toung,  do  a  grand  work  when  he 
begins  bis  labors  here  next  month.  Brother 
Young  was  the  teacher  of  the  adult  Bible-class 
in  Lafayette-avenue  Church  when  his  mind 
was  first  drawn  to  the  ministry,  and  our  Church 
never  sent  out  a  stronger  graduate.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  has  been  settled  at  Long 
Branch,  and  some  of  my  readers  may  recall 
,  the  remarkably  impressive  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  last  services  at  the  house  of 
the  beloved  Garfield  at  Elberon.  The  First 
Church  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  pastor. 

Saratoga  is  historicaliy  associated  with  the 
Temperance  Reform.  In  this  county  the  firsi 
temperance  society  was  organized  (in  1808), 
and  in  this  town  a  national  convention  hoisted 
thebannerof  Total  Abstinence  in  1835.  Here 
also  the  present  “National  Temperance  Socie¬ 
ty  and  Publication  House  ”  was  first  suggest¬ 
ed  at  a  convention  in  1865.  For  twenty  years 
this  noble  Society  has  been  doing  a  widespread 
work.  It  has  issued  thirteen  hundred  publi¬ 
cations,  from  large  volumes  down  to  tracts 
and  leaflets.  Among  them  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  capital  books  for  Sunday- 
schools,  instilling  wholesome  lessons  against 
the  bottle  into  the  hearts  of  children.  Over 


six  hundred  millions  of  pages  have  been  issued 
during  these  twenty  years,  and  the  pecuniary 
receipts  of  the  Society  have  amounted  to  one 
million  of  dollars.  They  ought  to  be  doubled 
now,  in  view  of  the  grand  work  which  our  So¬ 
ciety  is  now  doing  among  the  Freedmen  of  the 
South.  It  is  a  strictly  non-partisan  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  its  sole  aim  is  to  educate  the  public 
mind  against  the  dangers  of  the  drink  usages 
and  the  curse  of  the  dram-shop.  The  “Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  Society”  has  no  official 
connection  with  any  political  party,  and  it  de¬ 
serves  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts,  the  gifts, 
and  the  prayers  of  every  patriot  and  every 
Christian.  Its  last  year  has  been  one  of  rich 
usefulness. 


PURE  IN  HEART. 

The  fitting  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  William  S.  Curtis, 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  measure  of 
his  worth.  One  who  knew  him  well  in  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  and  who  began  to 
love  him  when  he  began  to  know  him,  desires 
to  write  in  this  brief  notice  of  one  whose  puri¬ 
ty  of  character  was  always  remarkable.  It 
was  such  a  controlling  and  diffusive  element 
as  to  express  itself  not  only  in  the  intercourse 
of  domestic  and  social  life,  but  to  enter  into 
the  very  style  of  his  thought  on  every  subject, 
so  that  really  he  seemed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
embarrassments  that  many  others  knew,  from 
what  was  belittling  and  unmanly.  No  doubt 
he  had  a  natural  advantage  from  this  fact  over 
some  who  shared  in  the  intercourse  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  ministry,  but  what  was  peculiar  in  his  ease 
was  the  studiousness  with  which  he  ever  avoid¬ 
ed  saying  impure  or  offensive  things,  which  by 
the  remotest  suggestion  might  recall  what  were 
better  to  be  ever  forgotten. 

I  have  often  been  constrained  to  admire  the 
easy  skill,  without  the  appearance  of  effort  on 
his  part,  with  which  he  would  turn  a  conver¬ 
sation  that  was  tending  wrongly,  and  in  that 
way  make  himself  useful  in  leading  up  to  high¬ 
er  and  more  manly  and  nobler  thoughts  about 
men  and  things.  Doubtless  this  served  to  en¬ 
hance  his  excellence  as  an  instructor,  and 
greatly  to  exalt  and  empower  his  influence 
over  the  youth  of  his  several  congregations 
where  he  preached,  and  in  the  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

Here  and  hereafter  the  “  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God.”  Many  have  been  directed  to 
thoughts  of  the  divine  purity,  and  possibly 
have  had  glimpses  thereof  by  what  his  pure 
heart  was  graciously  sanctified  to  apprehend, 
and  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  think  of 
this  translated  brother  as  enraptured  now  with 
what  he  began  to  love  and  talk  about  and 
commend  to  others  as  most  manifest  and  char¬ 
acteristic  in  himself.  Marshall. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  one’s  life-long 
ideas  of  things  which  one  has  not  seen,  are  up¬ 
set  or  modified  by  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  them.  The  traditional  pity  for  the  down¬ 
trodden  masses  of  Europe—”  the  oppressed 
humanity  ”  of  the  Old  World— had  been  instill¬ 
ed  into  my  mind  as  a  religion,  by  a  father 
whose  reverence  for  American  institutions  and 
their  founders,  almost  amounted  to  worship. 
Subsequent  experience  has  taught  me  that 
there  was  some  sentiment  mixed  up  with  so 
much  catholic  pity,  which  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  abroad  to  find  out.  We  find  that  the 
democracy  of  Europe  at  bottom  is  not  greatly 
different  from  our  own. 

The  farther  we  travelled  last  summer,  the 
more  we  were  disposed  to  soften  dowm  our 
American  prejudices  about  the  tyranny  and  in¬ 
justice  of  the  ruling  classes  in  monarchical 
countries.  In  extensive  journeying  through 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  we  failed 
to  remark  the  wretchedness  which  we  had  been 
taught  to  expect. 

Among  the  rural  districts  of  England  we 
were  constantly  struck  with  the  air  of  content 
upon  the  faces  of  the  working  classes.  To  be 
sure,  we  saw  women  weeding  the  turnip- 
patches,  hoeing  the  potatoes  and  beets,  and 
making  hay  side  by  side  with  the  men.  Never 
in  all  our  lives  in  the  South,  did  we  see  so 
many  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  but  they 
had  no  overburdened  look,  and  as  we  watched 
their  children  often  scampering  about  them,  it 
did  not  seem  to  us  worth  while  to  waste  pity 
on  them. 

In  Scotland  we  saw  nothing  among  the  lower 
classes  that  gave  us  any  heart-wrench  what¬ 
ever.  Plenty  of  poverty  we  did  see,  but  it  was 
that  decent  poverty  for  which  one  always  has 
a  profound  resiJect ;  and  the  clean  and  careful 
thrift  of  which  we  were  constant  witnesses, 
made  us  ashamed  of  the  reckless  waste  which 
characterizes  the  iioorer  people  in  our  country. 
From  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  whose  thrift 
we  had  some  curious  experience  at  Chatsworth, 
down  to  the  pretty  laundry-maid  near  London, 
there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  not  a  penny’s 
waste.  We  noticed  this  in  the  management  of 
the  first-class  hotels.  Our  home  in  Loadon 
was  at  one  which  is  considered  among  the  very 
best.  Yet  we  saw  there  every  day  what  would 
surprise,  if  it  did  not  shock,  the  habitues  of  our 
American  hotels,  viz;  the  passing  around  of 
the  head-waiter,  as  stately  as  black  broadcloth 
and  immaculate  linen  could  make  him,  with  a 
silver  fork  which  he  thrust  into  every  broken 
piece  of  bread  and  deposited  on  a  silver  tray ; 
and  when  diplomatic  pudding  api)eared  on  the 
menu  we  were  not  at  a  loss  about  its  constituent 
parts.  This  was  done  at  table  d’hote  every 
evening. 

The  only  places  where  we  met  barefooted 
children,  were  in  the  old  High  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  in  Liverpool,  and,  of  all  places,  in  Hyde 
Park  in  the  height  of  “the  season.”  On  the 
Continent,  the  wooden  sabot  is  so  universal 
that  you  never  see  a  child  of  the  people  with¬ 
out  them.  Raggedness  was  very  uncommon : 
we  saw  more  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more,  on  our  return  home,  than  during  the 
whole  of  our  foreign  travel. 

No  question  about  the  poverty  of  the  work, 
ing  classes.  Their  food  and  dress  and  lodging 
are  of  the  very  plainest,  but  they  get  more  out 
of  it  than  do  our  poor.  There  is  never  the 
slightest  attempt  at  finery.  I  see  infinitely 
more  display  during  one  Sunday  among  our 
Virginia  negroes  than  I  saw  among  the  menial 
classes  the  whole  time  I  was  abroad. 

In  France  we  were  struck  with  the  happy, 
contented  look  of  the  common  jjeople,  and 
with  the  thorough  zest  which  they  threw  into 
their  enjoyments  —  a  zest  our  lower  classes 
never  know.  They  did  not  seem  the  sort  of 
people  out  of  which  communists  could  be 
made.  Our  favorite  cab-driver  said  to  us 
one  day,  “  It  is  not  fair  that  you  should  see 
only  the  fine  i>arts  of  Paris.  Let  me  drive  you 
through  the  streets  of  bad  Paris,  and  I’ll  show 
you  the  communistic  quarters.”  Accordingly 
he  drove  us  to  the  points  he  indicated,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  remark  to  each  other  on  the 


general  air  of  decency  and  comfort  that  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  main  thing  that  offended  us  was 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  meat-shops  for  the 
selling  of  horse-flesh.  At  Dijon,  a  town  found¬ 
ed  by  Julius  Ceesar,  we  were  struck  with  the 
serene  contentment  of  the  men  in  blue  blouses, 
and  the  bonnetless  women,  in  short  petticoats, 
who  thronged  the  old  streets. 

IivGermany  the  ruling  hand  is  more  obvious, 
and  stolid  faces  were  common.  Our  Ameri¬ 
canism  rose  triumphant  when  we  saw  women 
and  dogs  yoked  together  pulling  carts,  heavy 
laden,  through  the  streets.  Along  the  Rhine 
we  saw  poverty  enough,  but  still  it  was  not 
painful  poverty,  and  seemed  to  have  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  wretchedness  mixed  with  it.  Perhaps 
in  Cologne  we  saw  more  to  move  our  pity 
among  the  hundreds  of  poor  market-women 
than  anywhere  else  in  Germany.  In  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  uncommon  thrift  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  laboring  classes  give  an  air  of  bright¬ 
ness  to  everything,  and  we  saw  no  sign  of  suf¬ 
fering  in  either  country. 

Switzerland  has  nothing  but  its  inheritance 
of  sublimity  and  beauty ;  and  as  we  travelled 
through  its  entire  length,  its  pathetic  poverty 
was  a  constant  oppression.  But  the  meagre 
possibilities  of  the  country  accounted  for  this. 
There  is  no  tyranny  to  hold  down  its  people ; 
its  government  is  as  free  as  our  own,  and  is  ad¬ 
ministered  so  economically  that  its  taxes  are 
not  burdensome.  Yet  the  poverty  is  piteous 
and  appealing.  The  barest  necessaries  of  life 
are  all  that  the  dwellers  in  the  little  Swiss 
hamlets  ever  hoi>e  for.  Their  faces  wear  a 
look  of  sad  resignation,  and  the  children  seem 
never  to  laugh.  Nowhere  did  we  see  women 
made  such  use  of — they  are  not  only  wives  and 
mothers,  but  beasts  of  burden  like  horses  or 
donkeys.  We  saw  them  carrying  great  panniers 
of  manure  strapped  to  their  backs,  up  rocky 
steps  cut  in  the  mountain  sides,  to  the  ledges 
where  vines  were  planted.  We  saw  them  cut¬ 
ting  their  little  harvests  on  hill-sides  so  steep 
that  they  had  to  kneel  and  hold  on  by  tufts  of 
the  grain  with  one  hand  while  they  cut  with 
the  other,  and  then  they  piled  their  shocks  on 
their  backs  and  carried  them  away. 

There  were  other  features  in  the  positions  of 
the  foreign  democracy  for  which  we  were  not 
prepared.  With  our  American  ideas  we  had 
supposed  that  no  intrusion  of  it  was  ever  al¬ 
lowed  “  betwixt  the  wind  and  the  nobility  ”  of 
the  privileged  classes.  Our  experience  show¬ 
ed  that  we  were  mistaken. 

Spending  a  day  in  and  about  Windsor,  when 
we  presented  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Castle  with  a  number  of  other  tourists,  we  found 
a  score  or  so  of  the  English  commonalty  wait¬ 
ing  also  to  be  admitted.  They  were  evidently 
abroad  for  a  day’s  holiday ;  most  of  them  were 
decently  dressed,  husbands  with  their  wives, 
and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mites  of  humanity 
that  never  bad  been  out  in  the  sunshine  be¬ 
fore — the  youngest  babies  we  bad  ever  seen 
out  of  doors !  It  was  no  marvel  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  permitted  to  see  the  inside  of 
Windsor  Castle,  inasmuch  as  they  have  some 
proprietorship  in  it.  But  when  they  crowded, 
babies  and  all,  into  the  Albert  Memorial  Chap¬ 
el,  so  sacred  to  the  Queen,  where  the  beautiful 
cenotaph  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  placed,  and 
we  heard  its  splendid  mosaic  walls  resound  to 
the  wails  and  pipings  of  this  same  squadron 
of  infantry,  we  were  amazed  to  see  how  good- 
naturedly  the  epauletted  officials  took  it  all. 
And  when  the  same  crowd  pressed  in  through 
the  doors  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  where  Eng¬ 
lish  royalty  is  wedded  and  buried,  we  wonder¬ 
ed  if  such  a  phalanx  of  screaming  babyhood 
in  our  Capitol  at  Washington  would  be  smiled 
upon  by  the  porters.  It  gave  us  an  idea  of  free 
and  e<iual  rights  in  this  monarchical  land,  to 
see  a  row  of  these  poor  mothers  seat  them¬ 
selves  on  a  bench  just  outside  the  small  chapel 
in  which  the  Queen  has  placed  a  beautiful  re¬ 
cumbent  figure  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and 
proceed  without  any  show  of  offended  mod¬ 
esty  to  give  the  babies  their  dinner ! 

In  London  some  friend  suggested  that  the 
best  wav  to  see  the  nobility  during  “  the  sea¬ 
son  ”  was  to  don  our  best  toilets,  take  the  finest 
liveried  turn-out  we  could  hire,  and  join  the 
procession  that  on  fine  afternoons  rolls  up  and 
down  Rotten  Row  and  along  the  Serpentine 
through  Hyde  Park.  We  did  this  and  were  re¬ 
warded,  not  only  by  seeing  the  English  Peer¬ 
age  in  all  its  glory,  but  the  English  Democracy 
as  well,  in  all  its  independence  and  freedom. 
Here  were  coroneted  and  crested  carriages,  with 
their  powdered  Jeemeses,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
cocked  hat,  plush  coat,  and  silver  shoebuckles, 
guarding  the  proud  dowagers  sitting  with  noses 
in  the  air ;  and  as  close  to  them  as  the  barriers 
would  permit  them  to  come,  were  also  the 
pressing  crowds  of  indigent  poor,  from  the 
very  purlieus  of  London.  Mounted  guards, 
with  their  swords  held  before  them  as  rigid 
as  the  Horse  Guards  at  Somerset  House,  were 
on  duty  all  along  the  drive ;  but  never  once  did 
we  see  them  chide  the  troublesome  curiosity  of 
the  bareheaded  and  barefooted  and  dirty- 
faced  children,  who  pressed  against  the  bar¬ 
riers.  We  saw  little  creatures  of  ten,  dragging 
in  old  champagne  baskets  lean  babies ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  them  from  crowding 
forward  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  In  the 
great  circle  of  green;sward  which  the  drive 
borders,  were  scores  of  unkempt,  bare-legged 
boys  and  girls,  rolling  on  the  grass  and  play¬ 
ing  at  leap-frog,  and  disporting  themselves  as 
they  pleased.  And  yet  Hyde  Park  is  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  core  of  aristocratic  England ! 

On  the  Continent  we  remarked  the  same 
wide  margin  for  out-door  enjoyment  allowed 
to  the  poorest  people.  Driving  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  at  Paris,  we  would  come  upon  groups 
of  the  iK)or,  sitting  upon  the  benches  with 
their  children  all  about  them,  eating  their 
dinners,  while  a  big  basket  near  contained 
the  family  mending.  We  observed  this  in  the 
parks  everywhere,  in  Brussels,  in  Antwerp,  at 
the  Hague,  and  in  many  of  the  German  cities. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  the  beautifully 
kept  public  grounds,  with  their  gravelled  walks 
and  velvet  sward,  and  embowering  trees,  and 
lovely  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  intermina¬ 
ble  iron  benches  and  chairs  and  tables,  were 
intended  mainly  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
I)opulations,  Everywhere  in  them  we  saw 
families  making  themselves  comfortable  for 
the  day,  women  cutting  out  garments  for  their 
children,  spreading  out  their  dinner,  and  feed¬ 
ing  their  babies.  We  doubt  if  Central  Park 
ever  has  such  scenes  of  democratic  domesticity 
to  show,  as  were  constantly  presented  to  our 
eyes  in  the  parks  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Continental  capitals. 

We  noticed,  too,  another  custom  differing 
from  our  American  habit.  Foreign  servants 
are  in  all  respects  better  than  ours ;  they  are 
not  kept  as  much  at  arm’s-length,  no  doubt 
because  caste  lines  are  so  rigidly  fixed  among 
the  old  civilizations,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  overstepped.  At  the  pretty  hotel 
where  we  stayed  in  Paris  we  were  accus^med 
to  see  some  of  the  maids  and  garcona  assemble 


nightly  under  a  gas-light  just  outside  the  open¬ 
ed  glazed  doors  of  one  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
with  knitting  and  papers,  the  guests  passing 
in  and  out  through  the  group.  The  portier 
and  other  officials  seemed  to  consider  it  all 
right.  We  wondered  if  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
or  FifUi  Avenue  would  have  permitted  it. 

At  Wiesbaden,  a  city  of  palatial  hotels,  we 
observed  the  same  sort  of  freedom.  We  had 
not  become  so  used  to  a  Continental  Sunday 
that  we  did  not  feel  a  little  shocked  when  some 
of  the  servants  of  our  hotel  gathered  on  a  bal¬ 
cony,  fronting  our  apartments,  and  occupied 
themselves,  the  women  with  sewing,  the  young 
men  with  playing  chess. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  returned  to  our  own 
land  with  a  heart  considerably  lightened  as  to 
the  hardships  and  oppression  of  the  laboring 
classes  abroad.  When  we  talked  with  our 
guide  in  Edinburgh  about  the  misery  that  we 
occasionally  saw  in  the  Closes  and  Wynds, 
he  said  “  These  people  are  wretched  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  wicked.  If  they  would  behave 
themselves,  leave  off  drink,  and  do  work  they 
can  always  get  to  do,  there  need  not  be  any 
I  such  suffering. ”  Maboaret  J.  Preston. 


“BOHN  WITHIN  THE  PALE  OF  THE  TI8IBLE 
CHURCH.” 

Bj  Bev.  E.  F.  Pratt,  B.S. 

The  article  of  Dr.  Morris,  published  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  The  Evangelist,  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  written  on  that  subject. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  never  regarded  infants 
born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  or 
baptized  within  it,  as  members  in  any  true  and 
proper  sense.  They  are  not  disciplined  for  of¬ 
fences,  nor  tried  and  excluded  from  its  fellow¬ 
ship,  as  full  members  are.  It  would  only  serve 
to  alienate  them  from  the  Church,  and  to  of¬ 
fend  and  drive  away  their  parents.  They  are 
“prospective  members,”  and  are  to  be  taught 
the  doctrines  and  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  recognized  by  pa¬ 
rents  in  the  vows  taken  in  their  baptism. 

If  by  discipline  is  meant  no  more  than  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction  and  admonition,  then 
they  are  subject  to  discipline.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  duty  is  far  too  much  neg¬ 
lected  by  Pastors  and  Sessions.  Children  of 
the  covenant  are  under  the  special  care  of  the 
Church,  are  to  be  remembered  in  public  pray¬ 
ers  and  in  social  meetings  for  prayer,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  urging  upon  parents  the  duty  of 
bringing  up  their  children  “in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.”  There  is  such  a 
Christian  nurture,  and  if  children  receive  it  as 
they  ought  in  the  family  by  Instruction  from 
their  parents,  by  maintaining  family  prayers, 
and  by  special  attention  from  pastors,  then 
they  will  feel  their  obligation  to  come  to  the 
Lord’s  table  on  arriving  at  suitable  age,  and 
to  assume  all  the  duties  of  full  church  mem¬ 
bers.  Then  the  household  consecration  of 
children  will  mean  something,  and  not  be  a 
mere  formal  thing— merely  giving  the  child  a 
name,  or  “christening  it,”  as  it  is  called.  It 
is  a  most  solenm  act  to  present  our  children  to 
God  in  His  ancient  covenant,  and  to  take  those 
vows  upon  us  which  are  required  and  always 
Implied  in  this  act. 

Parents  think  too  lightly  of  this  act  of  con¬ 
secrating  their  children  to  the  service  of  the 
Triune  God.  But  it  will  not  do  to  insist  that 
by  this  act  they  become  full  members  of  the 
Church,  and  are  subject  to  its  discipline  as 
other  members  are.  It  is  not  done  anywhere 
by  any  of  our  churches,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  In  an 
old  book  now  lying  by  me,  published  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky,,  in  1828,  by  Rev.  John  McFarland, 
he  gives  the  history  of  an  attempt  which  he 
made  when  pastor  of  the  church  in  Paris.  Ky., 
to  have  this  principle  carried  out  in  a  practical 
way  in  the  churches  of  that  State.  It  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer  and  in 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  but  still  his  views  did 
not  prevail. 

But  I  wished  simply  to  express  my  entire  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  views  set  forth  by  Prof.  Morris 
in  the  article  referred  to. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  June  9, 1885. 


NIAGARA  FALLS. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  the  approaches  to 
this  unrivalled  cataract  will  be  free.  It  has 
long  been  a  reproach  to  us  of  the  “American  ” 
side  of  the  river,  that  no  visitor  was  permitted 
to  get  any  near  view  of  this  great  w’onder  of 
nature  without  paying  for  it.  Soon  Goat 
Island  and  Prosi^ect  Park,  and  much  more, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  we  can  say  to  all  the  world  “Come,  see 
this  great  spectacle  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price !  ” 

But  what  of  the  hackmen  ?  We  cannot  abol¬ 
ish  them,  however  wo  may  abolish  the  barri* 
ers.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Park  will 
not  prevent  the  knights  of  the  whip  from  levy¬ 
ing  upon  tourists  as  heavy  tolls  as  they  will 
bear.  And  yet,  truth  to  tell,  the  abuses  and 
extortions  of  which  we  have  heard  such  loud 
complaints,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
and  the  poor  fellows  who  earn  a  precarious 
living  with  their  hacks,  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  blame.  As  a  gentleman  of  the  place,  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  the  hackmen,  told  me 
the  other  day,  the  evil  complained  of  would 
be  much  reduced  “  if  people  who  visit  the  Falls 
would  exercise  average  judgment  and  good 
sense.  They  seem,”  said  he,  “  to  enjoy  giving 
themselves  up  to  be  fleeced.  The  cataract  is 
but  a  moment’s  walk  from  the  railway  station, 
yet  multitudes  ride  who  might  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  walk.” 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  State  Park 
will  make  the  town  much  more  attractive,  and 
certainly  those  who  have  not  confined  their 
rambles  to  the  well-worn  walks  of  tourists, 
must  allow  that  it  is  beautiful  and  attractive 
now.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  kept,  and 
in  many  parts  delightfully  shaded.  Many  fine 
buildings  have  arisen  within  a  few  years,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hotel  Kaltenbach,  which  by  its 
comparative  retirement  and  homelike  aspect, 
presents  a  refreshing  contrast  to  its  great  ri¬ 
vals,  the  Cataract  House  and  the  International. 

And  our  Church  interests  at  Niagara  Falls 
are  not  forgotten.  Under  the  two  years’  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Stowitts,  for¬ 
merly  pastor  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  has  been  thoroughly  prosperous 
in  all  departments  of  its  work.  The  congre¬ 
gations  are  always  large,  both  morning  and 
evening,  especially  during  the  Summer,  when 
large  numbers  of  visitors  regularly  attend  the 
service,  and  are  helpful  to  the  church  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  The  people  are  thoroughly  united, 
nearly  every  pew  is  taken,  and  the  prospect  of 
extended  usefulness  for  the  church  was  never 
better. 

On  May  17  Mr.  Stowitts  preached  his  second 
anniversary  sermon,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  benevolent  contributions  for  the  year  had 
been  $857.’24— an  increase  of  nearly  $150  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  All  the  Boards 


were  remembered,  the  congregational  expenses 
were  fully  provided,  and  a  generous  addition 
made  to  the  organ  fund.  There  is  an  active 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  a  considerable  sum  was  raised 
for  the  education  of  a  Chinese  woman  to  labor 
among  her  own  people.  Meantime  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  social  worship,  the  Sunday-school,  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  Christian  service,  are 
diligently  and  heartily  kept  up  by  this  liberal 
and  well-led  people.  Happy  is  the  minister 
with  such  a  work  so  well  in  hand! 

And  apparently  there  is  a  bright  future. 
The  population  of  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls 
is  now  nearly  5000,  and  probably  it  will  soon 
be  united  with  that  of  Suspension  Bridge  un¬ 
der  a  city  charter.  Manufacturing  interests 
are  developing  well.  New  buildings  are  going 
up.  A  flouring  mill  is  nearly  completed  which 
will  turn  out  1600  barrels  a  day.  The  new  Park 
will  not  stop,  and  never  was  intended  to  stop, 
such  industries  as  these,  but  only  to  push  them 
to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  awful  majesty 
and  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  central  attrac¬ 
tion. 

And  now,  if  the  great  boulevard  in  contem¬ 
plation  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  is  ever  opened, 
the  Cataract  City  will  not  only  be  Buffalo’s 
most  beautiful  suburb,  but  in  regard  of  all  in¬ 
terests— health,  scenery,  society,  wealth,  edu¬ 
cation,  aud  religion — one  of  the  most  attract¬ 
ive  residences  in  the  Northern  States. 

Clbricus. 
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A  Good  Catch.  By  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Brown.  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  four 
years’  whaling  voyage  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  story  is  true,  and  is  told  in  a  graphic  and 
sprightly  manner.  It  smacks  of  the  brine,  the 
strong  salt  air,  the  invigorating  sea  breeze, 
the  rolling,  unsteady  vessel. 

A  Christian  woman  of  strong  common  sense 
resolves  to  take  her  little  six-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  accompany  her  husband,  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  on  his  long  cruise,  rather  than 
remain  at  home  separated  from  him.  Their 
hampered  accommodations  of  cabin  life  seem 
odd  at  first,  but  soon  they  become  quite  as 
comfortable  as  a  home  on  the  land.  The  mo¬ 
ther  takes  regular  hours  daily  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  little  daughter,  a  sprightly,  intelli¬ 
gent  child,  who  soon  becomes  a  great  favorite 
among  the  sailors. 

By  Christian  example  in  quiet  ways,  the  mo¬ 
ther  seeks  to  benefit  the  crew.  By  the  child’s 
aid  she  distributes  reading  matter  among  them 
on  Sundays,  and  says  a  kind  word  when  op¬ 
portunity  offers.  The  refining  influence  of  the 
lady  and  her  daughter  among  the  rough  sons 
of  the  sea,  is  very  beautifully  apparent 
throughout  the  story.  The  conversion  of  some 
of  the  men,  as  well  as  the  improvement  in 
character  of  others,  tell  how  much  good  a 
Christian  can  do  when  on  the  lookout  for  op¬ 
portunity.  The  exciting  chase  for  whales,  and 
the  turning  them  into  oil,  add  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book. 

The  vessel,  the  "Caledonia”  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  encounters  no  Winter  weather  through 
the  whole  four  years’  cruise.  Having  left  home 
before  Christmas,  she  soon  gets  into  the  Trop¬ 
ics,  and  after  rounding  the  Horn  and  fishing 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  she  makes  her  way  to 
the  coast  of  Kamchatka  in  the  far  north.  Then 
after  a  few  months’  fishing,  she  sails  down 
again  to  the  sjierm  whale  grounds  in  the  south 
seas,  and  so  on,  keeping  in  perpetual  Summer. 

The  intervals  of  rest  as  they  sail  south  or 
north  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  obtain  let¬ 
ters  and  to  ship  home  in  other  vessels  the  car¬ 
go  that  has  been  caught,  makes  very  interest¬ 
ing  variety  in  cabin  life.  Both  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  and  among  the  South  Sea  Islands 
they  obtain  an  idea  of  missionary  life,  coming 
in  contact  with  missionaries  and  with  heathen 
converts.  Their  meeting  too  the  missionary 
ship  “  Morning  Star,”  adds  much  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  cruise. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points,  however, 
is  the  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,  where  by  previous  appointment 
among  a  fleet  of  nearly  twenty  whalers  in 
sight,  little  boats  from  each  vessel  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  came  gathering  around  the  Cale¬ 
donia,  rowing  over  the  deep,  quiet  ocean.  One 
can  almost  hear  the  song  of  the  sailors  as  the 
notes  of  “Coronation”  float  out  over  the  silent 
waters.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  so  far 
away  from  civilization  the  Sabbath  is  reverent¬ 
ly  kept  by  many  of  the  men  of  the  sea.  A 
more  entertaining  and  useful  book  is  seldom 
met  with  than  this  “  Good  Catch.”  o.  w.  m. 


Not  all  the  literary  activity  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  any  general 
summary  we  have  seen.  Our  presses  at  Beirut 
and  Shanghai  have  long  been  a  credit  to  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  widely  influential  for  good.  Recent 
statements  are  not  at  hand  from  the  latter,  but 
the  Mission  presses  of  Beirut  iirinted  last  year 
19,000,000  pages  of  literature,  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  have  issued  283,000,000,  including  9,000,- 
000  pages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Arabic 
Bible  prepared  at  Beirut  is  reckoned  a  classic 
by  all  educated  Mohammedans. 


OBIfBRAI,  OR  AMT'S  HISTORY. 

No  book  of  the  time  promisee  so  large  a  sale  as 
awaits  Gen.  Grant’s  forthcoming  volumes.  They 
have  been  composed  under  most  peculiar  and  touch¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  author  proving  himself  a  hero 
of  the  pen  as  well, as  of  the  sword.  Ho  has  work¬ 
ed  on  through  pain  and  weakness,  apprehensive 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  finish  his  task,  and 
seemingly  more  solicitous  to  this  end  than  for  re¬ 
covery  from  a  supposed  fatal  malady.  The  hearts 
of  all  the  people  have  been  won  anew,  as  they  have 
viewed  the  spectacle. 

But  the  work  will  prove  a  vei’y  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  war,  quite  aside  from 
the  incidents  of  its  composition.  The  several  ex¬ 
tracts  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  press  in 
advance  of  the  volumes,  have  been  eagerly  read. 
As  the  work  of  Gen.  Grant,  written  in  their  very 
presence,  the  people  will  buy  it  without  question. 
Happily  they  will  find,  when  it  is  placed  in  their 
hands,  that  they  have  something  of  value.  Its 
clear  and  simple  style  will  render  it  level  to  all 
grades  of  intelligence,  and  hence  its  good  Infiu- 
ence  will  be  wide  and  permanent.  Hardly  another 
man  than  Gen.  Grant  would  pen  so  brief  a  dedica¬ 
tion  as  this,  and  yet  it  does  not  lack  for  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  viz:  “These  Volumes  are  Dedicated  to 
the  American  Soldier  and  Sailor.  U.  S.  Grant.” 

The  first  volume  begins  with  some  account  of  his 
ancestry.  They  were  genuine  Puritans,  and  coming 
over  as  early  as  1630,  they  and  their  children  bore 
a  full  share  in  the  early  wars  of  the  colonies. 
But  we  soon  come  to  an  anecdote  of  Gen.  Grant’s 
boyhood.  He  gives  us  an  inkling  of  how  he  spec¬ 
ulated  when  only  eight  years  of  age.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  appear  that  he  was  born  with  a  certain  confi¬ 
dence  in  human  nature,  which  however  it  may  have 
helped  him  in  certain  directions,  has  cost  him  dear 
in  a  financial  way.  His  earliest  “  bargain  ”  is  thus 
related : 

“There  was  a  Mr.  Ralston  living  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  village,  who  owned  a  colt  which  I  very 
much  wanted.  My  father  had  offered  $20  for  it, 
but  Ralston  wanted  $25.  I  was  so  anxious  to  have 
the  colt  that  after  the  owner  left  I  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  him  at  the  price  demanded.  My  fa¬ 
ther  yielded,  but  said  $’20  was  all  the  horse  was 
worth,  and  told  me  to  offer  that  price ;  if  it  was  dot 
accepted,  I  was  to  offer  $22.50;  and  if  that  would 
not  get  him,  to  give  the  $’25.  I  at  once  mounted  a 
horse  aud  went  for  the  colt.  When  I  got  to  Mr. 
Ralston's  house,  I  said  to  him  ‘  Papa  says  I  may 
offer  .you  $20  for  the  colt ;  but  if  you  wont  take 
that,  i  am  to  offer  $22.50;  and  if  you  wont  take 
that,  to  give  you  $25.’  It  would  not  require  a  Con¬ 
necticut  man  to  guess  the  price  finally  agreed  upon. 
This  story  is  nearly  true.  I  certainly  showed  very 
plainly  that  I  had  come  for  the  colt,  and  meant  to 
have  him.  I  could  not  have  been  over  eight  years 
old  at  this  time.  I  kept  the  horse  until  he  was 
four  years  old,  when  he  went  blind,  and  I  sold  him 
for  $20.  When  I  went  to  Maysville  to  school  in 
1836,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  recognized  my  colt 
as  one  of  the  blind  horses  working  on  the  tread- 
wheel  of  the  ferryboat.” 

As  regards  his  first  experience  ih  confronting  the 
enemy  in  the  lute  war,  Gen,  Grant  makes  a  frank 
confession,  which,  while  it  confirnis  what  other 
men  of  established  bravery  have  frequently  adtpit., 
ted  on  the  same  subject,  only  adds  to  the  cumu¬ 
lative  proof  that  it  re<iuiros  less  moral  courage  to 
fight  than  it  does  to  run  away.  On  the  occasion 
mentioned,  says  the  General,  “  my  heart  kept  get¬ 
ting  higher  and  higher,  until  it  felt  to  me  as  though 
it  was  in  my  throat.  I  would  have  given  anything 
then  to  have  been  back  in  Illinois ;  but  I  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  halt  and  consider  what  to  do, 
and  kept  right  on.”  Coming  upon  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  finding  evidences  of  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat,  his  heart  “  resumed  its  place.”  He  adds  it 
then  first  dawned  on  him  that  the  enemy  had  been 
suffering  from  the  same  uncomfortable  feeling  as 
himself,  and  he  never  forgot  the  lesson.  And  he 
further  asserts,  what  his  entire  record  amply  goes 
to  confirm,  that  “  from  that  event  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  I  never  experienced  trepidation  in  con¬ 
fronting  an  enemy.” 

His  lifelong  distaste  of  mere  military  display — 
his  personal  objection  to  uniform  for  show  rather 
than  uniform  for  service — he  himself  attribtes  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  time  he  went  home  in  his 
spick-and-span  new  uniform  from  West  Point,  he 
was  mocked  at  by  a  little  Cincinnati  ragamuffin. 

We  might  make  many  interesting  extracts,  but 
content  ourselves  with  this  one  touching  the  sufr 
render  of  Gen.  Lee : 

“I  found  (Jen.  Leo  had  been  brought  into  our 
lines,  and  conducted  to  a  house  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
McLean,  and  was  there  with  one  of  his  staff  offi¬ 
cers  waiting  my  arrival.  The  head  of  his  column 
was  occupying  a  hill,  a  portion  of  which  was  an 
apple  orchard,  across  the  little  valley  from  the 
Courthouse.  Sheridan’s  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
lino  of  battle  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  south 
side  of  the  same  valley.  Before  stating  what  took 
place  between  Gen.  Lee  and  myself,  I  will  give  all 
there  is  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  Leo  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  apple-tree.  Wars  produce  many  stories  of 
fiction,  some  of  which  are  told  until  they  are  be¬ 
lieved.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  fruitful  in 
the  same  way.  The  story  of  the  apple-tree  is  one 
of  those  fictions,  with  a  slight  foundation  of  fact. 
As  I  have  said,  there  was  an  apple  orchard  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces. 
Running  diagonally  up  the  hill  was  a  wagon-road 
which  at  one  point  ran  very  near  one  of  the  trees, 
so  that  the  wheels  on  that  side  had  cut  off  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  whioh  made  a  little  embankment.  Gen. 
Babcock  reported  to  me  that  when  he  first  met  Gen. 
Lee,  he  was  sitting  upon  this  embankment,  with  his 
feet  in  the  road,  and  leaning  against  the  tree.  It 
was  then  that  Lee  was  conducted  into  the  bouse 
where  I  first  met  him. 

“I  had  known  Gen.  Lee  in  the  old  army,  and  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Mexican  War;  but  did  not 
suppose,  owing  to  the  difference  in  our  ages  and 
rank,  that  he  would  probably  remember  me,  while 
I  would  remember  him  more  distinctly  because  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott  in 
the  Mexican  War.  When  I  had  left  camp  that 
morning,  I  had  not  expected  the  result  so  soon 
that  then  was  taking  place,  and  conse<iuently  was 
in  rough  garb,  and  I  believe  without  a  sword,  as  I 
usually  was  when  on  horseback  on  the  field,  wear¬ 
ing  a  soldier’s  blouse  for  a  coat,  with  shoulder- 
straps  of  my  rank  to  Indicate  who  I  was  to  the 
army.  When  I  went  into  the  bouse,  I  found  Gen. 
Lee.  We  greeted  each  other,  and  after  shaking 
hands  took  our  seats.  What  his  feelings  were,  I 
do  not  know.  Being  a  man  of  much  dignity,  and 
with  an  impenetrable  face,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  felt  Inwardly  glad  that  the  end  had 
finally  come,  or  whether  ho  felt  sadly  over  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  was  too  manly  to  show  it.  Whatever  his 
feelings  were,  they  were  entirely  concealed  from 
observation ;  but  my  own  feelings,  which  had  been 
quite  apparent  on  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  were 
sad  and  depressed.  I  felt  like  anything  rather 
than  rejoicing  at  the  downfall  of  a  foe  that  had 
fought  so  long  and  gallantly,  and  had  suffered  so 
much  for  a  cause  which  I  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  for  which  a  people  ever  fought,  and  for  which 
there  was  not  the  least  pretext.  I  do  not  question, 
however,  the  sincerity  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  us.  Gen.  Lee  was  dressed  in 
full  uniform,  entirely  new,  and  wearing  a  sword  of 
considerable  value  -very  likely  the  sword  that  had 
been  presented  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  At  all 
events,  it  was  an  entirely  different  sword  from  the 
one  that  would  ordinarily  bo  worn  in  the  field.  In 
my  rough  travelling  suit,  which  was  the  uniform 
of  a  private,  with  the  straps  of  a  General,  I  must 
have  contrasted  very  strangely  with  a  man  so 
handsomely  dre-ssed,  six  feet  high,  and  of  fault¬ 
less  form.  But  this  was  not  a  matter  that  I  thought 
of  until  afterward. 

“Gen.  Lee  and  I  soon  fell  into  a  conversation 
about  old  army  times.  He  remarked  that  be  re¬ 
membered  me  very  well  in  the  old  army,  and  I  told 
him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  remembered  him  per¬ 
fectly,  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  years  (there 
being  about  sixteen  years’  difference  in  our  ages) 
and  our  rank,  I  thought  it  very  likely  I  had  not  at- 
tracteil  his  attention  sufficiently  to  be  remembered 
after  such  a  long  period.  Our  conversation  grew 
so  pleasant  that  I  almost  forgot  the  object  of  our 
meeting.  Gen.  Lee  at  that  time  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  staff  officers— a  Colonel  Marshall.  I 
had  all  of  my  staff  with  mo,  a  good  portion  of 
whom  were  in  the  room  during  the  whole  of  th« 
Interview.” 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 


At  the  Genend  AMembly. 

Seclusion  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  apartment  on  wheels,  an  apartment  that 
served  alternately  as  parlor  and  dormitory, 
transported  us  through  lovely  plains  carpeted 
with  the  virgin  green  of  Spring,  and  flecked 
with  snow-heaps  of  apple-blossom;  through 
tunnels  black  as  Erebus,  that  reminded  us  of 
a  good  man,  who  after  leaving  the  flrst  tunnel 
he  had  ever  experienced,  turned  to  a  friend 
and  asked  “Do  I  look  sick  ?  ”  “No.”  “Well, 
as  sure  as  you  are  born,  I  was  as  blind  as  a 
bat  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half;”  round 
railway  curves  almost  as  crooked  as  that  one 
in  the  West  in  which  sometimes  the  engine 
runs  into  the  rear  car  of  the  train;  over 
bridges;  through  mountain  gorges  and  over 
hill-crests,  and  at  last  landed  us  at  the  end, 
and  on  the  very  minute  of  schedule  time,  at 
the  station  that  terminates  the  Little  Miami 
in  the  goodly  city  of  Cincinnati.  Professors 
of  Rhetoric  are  emphatic  in  their  injunction 
not  to  begin  a  piece  of  writing  with  a  long  sen¬ 
tence,  and  we  leave  the  above  as  a  dreadful 
example  of  transgression. 

We  found  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  consist  of 
two  very  clearly  distinguishable  sections,  the 
hill  country  and  the  plain.  Along  the  Ohio, 
and  not  so  far  above  the  river  surface  as  to  be 
safe  from  an  occasional  overflow,  with  a  river¬ 
front  of  eleven  miles  from  Columbia  to  River¬ 
side,  spreads  out  an  area  of  several  square 
miles  of  city  closely  compacted,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  arena  where  men,  women,  and  children 
flght  the  battle  of  life,  each  one  struggling 
for  a  share  in  the  great  gold-pile  that  awaits 
unseen  the  grasp  of  the  eager  contestant.  The 
high  hills,  not  far  away,  on  every  side  form  a 
basin  which  is  generally  well  filled  with  dense 
coal-smoke,  that  on  all  sides  issues  from  chim¬ 
ney-stacks  in  black  but  graceful  volumes,  and 
spreads  with  impartial  generosity  over  palace 
and  hovel,  workshop  and  hotel.  Penetrating 
the  mass  of  ebony  vapor  we  see  many  church 
spires  pointing  the  way  man’s  thoughts  should 
go ;  one  surmounted  by  a  gallant  rooster,  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  one  whose  clarion  voice 
startled  Peter  to  repentance;  another  by  a 
flying  angel,  Gabriel  with  outspread  wings, 
telling  of  the  hour  when  the  announcement 
shall  wake  the  dead  that  there  shall  be  time 
no  longer;  and  terminating  the  spire  of  the 
venerable  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  spire 
that  drops  its  shadows  upon  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  is  a  great  golden  hand,  the  forefinger 
pointing  to  the  blue  canopy  above  whence  the 
color  of  the  flag  that  waves  over  the  great 
Presbyterian  hosts. 

But  Cincinnati  is  a  city  of  encircling  hills 
as  well  as  plain.  Back  of  the  compact  mass 
of  edifices  to  the  North,  rise  three  or  four 
hills  separated  by  valleys,  and  meeting  far 
back  in  a  high  table  land.  And  when  the 
street- cars  reach  the  foot  of  these  hills  the 
passengers  transfer  themselves  to  a  huge  and 
not  over  graceful  vehicle  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  hillside,  the  hind  wheels  of  the  vehicle 
being  so  much  larger  than  those  at  the  front 
as  to  bring  the  floor  of  the  car  to  a  level,  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  mechanical  kan¬ 
garoo,  and  after  a  few  tinklings  of  a  bell  you 
hear  a  grunt  or  two  and  your  four-wheeled, 
comfortably  cushioned  kangaroo  bounds  up¬ 
ward  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  and  lands 
you  on  the  peak  of  the  hill,  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  tops  of  the  houses  below.  The  “  In¬ 
clined  Plain  ”  vehicle  on  one  of  these  hills 
saves  you  the  trouble  of  changing  cars  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  street-car  bodily  on  board,  passengers 
and  all,  and  lifting  them  to  the  summit,  and 
then  sending  them  along  on  the  track  that 
traverses  the  ridge  for  miles  to  the  North. 
Prom  the  top  of  the  hill  you  look  down  in 
triumph  upon  the  subjacent  smoke,  and 
through  the  smoke  ujwn  the  city  bee-hive, 
and  away  to  the  distant  amphitheatre  of  en¬ 
compassing  hills  and  upon  the  Ohio  River,  a 
type  of  the  fitful,  impulsive,  ever  unsatisfied 
population  of  the  Republic,  winding,  turning, 
twisting,  as  if  on  a  wager  to  prove  how  many 
changes  of  direction  to  the  mile  it  could  ac¬ 
complish.  Here,  too,  you  have  an  atmosphere 
that  pays  you  for  the  trouble  of  breathing,  and 
long  miles  of  beautiful  streets  lined  on  either 
hand  with  mansions  that  are  fronted  with 
rich,  lovely  lawns,  in  some  cases  with  parks  of 
grand,  stately  trees.  Some  of  these  houses  are 
literally  palaces,  only  furnished  with  a  greater 
profusion  of  appliances  for  real  domestic  ease 
and  comfort  than  most  imlaces  possess.  More 
Deautiful  suburbs  than  those  of  the  “Queen 
City  of  the  West,”  few  cities  in  the  world  can 
boast,  while  both  the  city  proper  and  the 
suburbs  are  adorned  with  magnificent  public 
buildings. 

By  a  very  sad  coincidence  the  very  afternoon 
that  witnessed  the  gathering  of  the  General 
Assembly,  was  signalized  by  one  of  those  dire 
calamities  to  which  great  cities  are  continual¬ 
ly  exposed,  a  terribly  destructive  fire,  that  not 
only  turned  to  ashes  a  large  amount  of  wealth, 
but  destroyed  fifteen  or  twenty  human  lives. 
In  one  family  no  less  than  three  sisters  perish¬ 
ed.  Some  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  and 
several  killed  by  making  a  terrible  leap  from 
windows  many  stories  high  upon  the  sidewalk. 
In  the  prayer-meetings  that  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  business  session  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  tender  mention  was  made  of  the  woes  of 
the  victims  and  of  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved, 
and  under  a  very  kindly  impulse  Dr.  Dana  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  to  take  up  a  collection 
for  the  families  of  the  bereaved,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  dollars  were  gathered  and  for¬ 
warded  to  them. 

Every  morning  in  going  down  from  our 
pleasant  tarrying  place  on  Mount  Auburn  to 
the  Assembly,  and  every  evening  on  our  return, 
we  passed  a  pile  of  ruins  now  resuming  its  in¬ 
tegrity  under  course  of  expensive  restoration, 
that  recalled  the  awful  scenes  of  a  year  ago 
when  “  a  mob  of  howling  madmen,  devastat¬ 
ing  demons,  reckless  of  life,  forgetful  of  law, 
thirsting  only  for  blood  and  destruction,” 
wrought  their  will  upon  the  devoted  city. 
Through  long  dreary  hours  a  reign  of  terror 
took  sleep  from  the  eyes  and  slumber  from  the 
eyelids  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  kept  all 
hearts  quaking  with  fear  and  suspense,  no  one 
knowing  whether  the  i>aroxysm  of  demoniac 
fury  would  cease  till  the  whole  city  was  laid  in 
Mhes.  The  whole  wild  phenomenon  was  the 
outburst  of  anarchical  lawlessness.  A  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  incident  dropped  the  spark 
into  the  magazine,  but  had  the  ix)wder  not 
Deen  there,  there  could  have  been  no  explosion. 
And  when  the  Sabbath  came  we  saw  the  mills 
at  work  that  manufactured  the  powder.  In 
contempt  of  and  in  defiance  of  law,  human  and 
divine,  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  every  form  of  Sab¬ 
bath-breaking  that  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
rife  through  the  city.  Theatrical  i>erformances. 
games  in  every  form,  vast  dancing-saloons  on 
the  hills  and  elsewhere,  drinking  in  enormous 
quantity— processes  of  Sabbath-breaking  law¬ 
lessness  that  ruin  morality,  suffocate  con¬ 
science,  destroy  youthful  virtue,  grind  up  char¬ 
acter  by  the  wholesale,  replenishing  with  ex¬ 
travagant  rapidity  the  powder-magazine  for 
other  and  more  fearful  explosions.  What  a 


community  soweth  that  shall  it  also  reap.  If 
a  city  will  sow  the  wind  it  shall  reap  the  whirl¬ 
wind.  Toward  evening  on  Sabbath  day  we 
saw  a  huge,  fresh  column  of  black  smoke  coil¬ 
ing  up  like  a  great  seri>ent  into  the  air,  and 
asked  what  it  meant.  It  meant  that  a  great 
brewery,  impatient  of  longer  delay,  was  heav¬ 
ing  in  the  coal  and  stirring  up  the  fires  for 
work.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  of  these 
manufactories,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
more  than  three  million  dollars,  produce  more 
than  five  million  dollars  worth  of  beer  every 
year.  Add  to  this  the  work  of  between  eighty 
and  ninety  distilleries  and  rectifying  houses, 
with  a  capital  of  more  than  four  million  dol¬ 
lars,  producing  annually  more  than  seventeen 
million  gallons  of  intoxicating  drink.  When 
we  know  that  sometimes  one  quart  of  whiskey 
contains,  as  has  been  shown  in  our  courts,  fear¬ 
ful  brawls,  terrible  bruises,  bleeding  wounds, 
and  one  or  two  murders,  we  lack  the  arithme¬ 
tic  to  calculate  the  madness,  misery,  and  crime 
that  lie  in  wait  in  seventeen  million  gallons ! 
Of  course  only  a  small  portion  of  this  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  city  of  its  birth,  but  it  is  obvious 
as  the  day  that  every  Sabbath,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  days,  witnesses  the  drowning  of  many 
hearts,  souls,  and  lives  in  this  awful  liquor 
vat. 

In  Cincinnati  many  precious  counter-agen¬ 
cies  are  at  work.  Many  thousands  of  godly 
souls  are  toiling  and  praying,  and  many  elo¬ 
quent  tongues  are  pouring  Christ’s  purifying 
Gospel  into  thousands  of  listening  ears.  Effi¬ 
cient  mission  w’ork  is  done.  Vast  numbers  of 
children  in  the  Sabbath-school  are  taught  the 
way  of  life ;  yet  “  if  the  foundations  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ”  ?  If  a 
city  will  tolerate  a  widespread  lawlessness,  it 
must  expect  widespread  calamity  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  result.  In  the  meantime  thoughtful 
American  parents  with  children  growing  up 
around  them,  are  looking  with  trembling 
heart  at  the  complicated  and  almost  resistless 
whirl  of  temptation  their  boys  are  to  encoun¬ 
ter  —  temptations  that  sweep  youth  by  the 
thousand  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Said  a  father 
to  me  as  we  were  siieaking  of  those  things 
“  There  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  think  so 
much  of  these  things.  I  said  if  people  choose 
to  si)end  Sunday  thus,  it  is  their  own  lookout. 
But  now  my  boy  is  growing  up,  and  I  see  what 
threatens  him,  and  I  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter.” 

But  I  find  that  I  am  taking  up  so  much  8i>ace 
with  Cincinnati,  that  I  am  forgetting  the  As¬ 
sembly.  On  my  arrival  on  Friday  morning,  I 
found  Dr.  Craven  in  the  Moderator’s  chair, 
and  the  Assembly  under  full  sail  for  its  voyage 
of  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  were  assembled 
in  the  venerable  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  Monfort  pastor,  who  with  his  coadjutors 
did  everything  that  willing  minds  and  gener¬ 
ous  hearts  could  do  for  the  accommodation 
and  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
From  the  very  birth  of  the  city  the  spot  of 
ground  whereon  we  met  was  occupied  as  a 
place  of  worship,  at  flrst  for  a  considerable 
time  “with  no  dome  but  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
no  aisles  but  the  majestic  trees  of  the  ancient 
forest,  and  no  carpet  but  the  green  sward.” 
In  1703  a  frame  house  was  erected,  which  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  gave  place  to  another  of 
brick,  and  that  one  in  1851  to  the  present  state¬ 
ly  edifice. 

Rising  to  make  a  remark  or  a  motion,  and 
looking  over  that  spread  of  faces,  (nearly  six 
hundred  of  them,  one-half  ministers,  educated 
men — the  Presbyterian  ministry  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  is  the  best  educated  body  of  men  in  the 
land— one-half  ruling  elders,  from  every  better 
rank  in  life,  and  many  of  them  from  high  ix)- 
sitions  in  the  State),  one  feels  that  it  is  a  body 
of  men  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It  is  curious  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  such  a  body  through  a 
succession  of  days.  Appreciative  of  humor, 
wit,  and  argument,  they  are  ever  ready  with 
their  applause,  and  yet  very  often  while  they 
applaud  one  way,  when  it  comes  to  voting  they 
vote  just  the  other.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
incident  in  a  Kentucky  court  in  which  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  eloquent  advocate  found  three 
Presbyterians  in  the  jury-box,  who  appreciated 
and  laughed  at  his  wit,  followed  him  in  all  his 
efforts  to  secure  their  assent.  “  But,”  said  he, 
“  all  through  I  saw  that  they  were  saying  to 
themselves  ‘  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  but — to 
the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony!  ’  ”  Rei)eated- 
ly  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  the  ap¬ 
plause  that  greeted  the  si)eaker  foretokened  a 
strong  majority  in  his  favor,  while  the  actual 
voting  was  nearly  unanimous  on  the  other 
side.  In  this  Assembly  there  was  a  very 
meagre  outlay  of  unnecessary  eloquence.  Of 
course  our  Board  of  Publication  was  the  object 
of  attack,  but  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
reix)rt  of  the  Standing  Committee,  which  was 
full  of  high  commendation,  was  i)assed  with 
entire  unanimity  and  obvious  cordiality.  If  to 
a  company  of  men  like  William  E.  Dodge  and 
Dr.  John  Hall  in  New  Y'ork  the  Assembly  as¬ 
sign  a  certain  task,  few  in  the  Church  would 
be  likely  to  assume  that  those  men  would 
either  neglect  or  betray  the  interests  entrusted 
to  them.  Yet  in  our  Board  of  Publication,  to 
omit  mention  of  the  ministers,  there  are  a 
dozen  men  in  no  one  particular  inferior  to 
such  as  are  named  above ;  men  who  give  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  time  every  year,  and 
a  great  deal  of  anxious  thought,  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Board ;  men  who  would  rather  lose 
a  hundred  dollars  of  their  own  money  than 
twenty  farthings  of  the  money  of  the  Church, 
and  who  yet  are  the  constant  object  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  every  few  years  a  Committee  of  In¬ 
vestigation  is  sent  to  find  out  their  errors  and 
inefficiency.  The  present  Committee  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  (apiKjlnted  in  view  of  “  a  seeming 
only  “a  seeming”— delinquency)  will  cost  the 
Church  thousands  of  dollars,  and  result  only 
in  showing  that  a  company  of  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  Church,  and  men  of  the  deep¬ 
est  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  are 
not  neglecting  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

WiLLi.vM  P.  Bkeed. 


THE  SWEETEST  SOUND. 

“The  sweetest  sound  I  could  hear,”  said  Dr. 
James  Hamilton  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
“  would  be  the  Master’s  voice  calling  me  home.” 
He  remained  in  that  state  of  mind  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  call.  He  regarded  dying  as  going 
home.  It  is  a  view  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  take. 

To  many  the  idea  of  death  is  accompanied 
with  fear.  Some  are  in  bondage  to  this  fear 
all  their  days.  Some  are  delivered  from  it 
during  their  last  hours.  Those  who  are  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  ought  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  fear  of  death.  Christ  has 
made  abundant  provision  for  this  deliverance. 

Our  meditations  concerning  death  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  physical  results 
of  death.  The  coffin  and  the  grave  are  no¬ 
thing  to  the  body  which  is  no  longer  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  soul.  One  may  shrink  from  the 
jmins  which  may  precede  the  soul’s  departure ; 
but  those  i)ains  may  be  greatly  magnified  by 
our  fears.  The  pa.ssage  may  be  boisterous,  but 
that  is  of  little  moment,  provided  the  soul  is 
sure  of  a  safe  landing  on  the  eternal  shore. 
For  this,  provision  is  made.  We  may  Atjoic  Him 
whom  we  have  believed.  We  may  attain 
full  assurance  of  faith,  perfect  confidence  in 
Christ’s  willingness  and  purpose  to  save. 

It  may  be  said  that  few  attain  unto  full  as¬ 


surance.  Perhaps  the  number  of  those  who 
do  make  this  attainment,  is  greater  than  is 
supposed.  It  is  not  an  attainment  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  house-top.  Do  all  seek  to 
attain  it — seek  in  the  right  way  ?  Do  not  some 
imagine  that  a  certain  degree  of  holiness 
and  full  assurance  are  identical,  or  that  the 
latter  is  the  consequence  of  the  former?  Do 
not  some  Christians  speak  of  preparing  for 
death  by  leading  a  better  life  ? 

We  do  not  gain  salvation,  nor  the  hope  or 
the  assurance  of  salvation  by  our  good  works, 
but  by  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  is  confidence  in 
Christ,  full  assurance  is  a  large  measure  of 
faith— perfect  confidence  in  Christ. 

Let  him  who  would  regard  dying  as  going 
home,  earnestly  seek  by  prayer  and  effort,  an 
increase  of  faith. 


THE  MORMONS  EXCITED. 

By  Bev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill. 

We  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  find  an  al¬ 
most  revolutionary  state  of  affairs.  The  long 
looked  for  reformation  is  begun  that  will  go 
on.  Events  move  rapidly.  'The  one  theme  of 
conversation  on  the  streets  and  in  hotel  par¬ 
lors,  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  “  peculiar  in¬ 
stitution  ”  that  has  given  to  the  place  such  a 
world-wide  notoriety.  Mormons  and  non-Mor¬ 
mons  alike  are  thoroughly  aroused,  though 
not  in  the  same  way,  and  every  day  but  adds 
to  the  interest  already  awakened.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  such  a  general  commotion 
of  the  elements,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  crisis  was 
nearing,  that  would  be  the  beginning  of  better 
things  for  the  people  here,  and  the  good  name 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  vigorous  work  of  Judge  Zane’s  Court  in 
dealing  with  the  Polygamists,  is  the  secret  of 
all  this  stir  and  agitation.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  the  respect  of  all  classes,  and  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Associated  with 
him  is  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Dickson, 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  for  some  five 
years.  He  is  everywhere  spoken  well  of,  and  is 
hand  to  hand  with  Judge  Zane  in  the  present 
tussel  with  Mormonism.  These  two  men  are 
the  head  and  front  of  the  movement  now  going 
forward,  and  of  course  they  are  the  targets  for 
every  kind  of  abuse  and  raillery  that  these 
dwellers  in  Zion,  as  they  call  themselves,  know 
so  well  how  to  hurl.  But  despite  all  their 
bravado,  for  the  flrst  time  in  their  history  they 
are  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  leaders  as 
well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  are  in 
consternation.  The  two  foremost  ones  among 
them,  John  Taylor  and  J.  Q.  Cannon,  have 
been  for  some  weeks  in  hiding,  and  dare  not 
show  themselves.  Indictments  are  now  found 
and  sustained  in  the  courts,  which  heretofore 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain,  and 
every  day  new  arrests  are  being  made.  A 
nephew  of  the  original  Joseph  Smith  has  just 
been  arrested,  and  his  case  well  illustrates  how 
entirely  indiscriminate  without  fear  or  favor, 
the  laws  are  being  executed.  Those  liable  to 
arrest  are  making  use  of  all  sorts  of  expedients, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  most  out  of  the 
way  places  when  they  do  not  leave  the  city  al¬ 
together. 

What  has  greatly  strengthened  the  better 
moral  sentiment,  and  must  render  Judge  Zane’s 
Court  more  of  a  terror  to  the  evil-doers,  is  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
just  rendered  in  an  appeal  case,  involving  the 
rights  and  duties  of  petit  and  grand  jurors. 
The  ruling,  as  The  Tribune  (a  daily  paper  of 
the  city)  puts  it,  is  simply  this :  that  it  vindi¬ 
cates  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  ruling 
here,  that  a  grand  jury  is  a  part  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  ;  that  therefore  anything  that  would 
disqualify  a  man  from  sitting  on  a  petit  jury, 
would  necessarily  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sit  on  a  grand  jury;  and  it  brushes 
aside  completely  the  theory  that  the  law  which 
gives  general  directions  for  the  impaneling  of 
a  jury,  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  close  the 
courts  and  practically  defeat  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  decision  in  its  effect  upon  Utah,  is 
about  the  most  important  one  that  was  ever 
rendered.  It  leaves  to  the  men  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  here  to  oppose  the  laws,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  stand  upon.  All  the  talk  of  illegal 
methods  and  persecution  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  decision  of  the  courts  has  come  as  an  utter 
surprise  to  the  Mormon  people.  They  were  not 
looking  for  it,and  in  the  face  of  it,they  are  a  good 
deal  demoralized.  All  but  Mormons  are  strong 
in  their  approval  of  the  course  of  Judge  Zane 
and  his  associates.  Their  re  moval  would  be  a 
great  calamity,  and  some  anxiety  is  naturally 
felt,  least  in  some  way  the  new  administration 
of  President  Cleveland  should  be  led  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  present  court  in  the  interests  of 
party  politics.  This  would  be  a  terrible  set 
back  to  the  grand  work  now  going  on,  and  the 
thought  can  hardly  be  seriously  entertained, 
for  true  to  his  pledges  of  civil  service  reform, 
the  President  must  retain  the  present  incum¬ 
bents.  With  this  security  there  can  be  but 
one  result— Mormonism  must  go. 

Some  things  stand  out  very  clearly  in  this 
conflict :  that  Mormonism  and  polygamy  mean 
the  same  thing,  is  evident ;  that  the  doctrine  of 
plural  marriages  is  the  rt'/j(/io/4  of  this  people, 
and  for  this  they  are  contending.  One  of  their 
Bishops  said  to  me  “  Every  Mormon  is  a  po¬ 
lygamist  in  theory.”  Here  is  what  Angus  M. 
Cannon,  who  has  just  been  convicted  and  will 
be  sentenced  in  a  few  days,  declares  :  “  Polyga¬ 
my  is  from  God,  and  our  people  will  never  give 
it  up.  They  cannot.  They  will  abide  by  the 
consequences  even  to  imprisonment  and  death, 
and  I  believe  some  of  it  will  end  in  death.” 
Very  likely  some  will  die  before  this  struggle 
is  over,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  as  martyrs 
to  the  cause  they  have  espoused.  The  fact  is 
many  of  them,  and  those  w'ho  bear  the  Ark, 
are  showing  themselves  great  cowards— not  a 
few  hate  with  intense  hatred  the  accursed  sys¬ 
tem,  and  are  only  held  to  it  through  fear 
and  the  worst  tyranny.  Some  who  have  been 
already  convicted,  plead  the  mercy  of  the 
Court,  promising  to  abandon  their  inicjuitous 
system  of  plural  marriage.  Moreover,  as  the 
Bishop  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  re¬ 
plying  to  a  question,  said  :  “  Our  young  people 
as  they  become  educated  and  freed  from  the 
sui>erstitious  influences  in  which  they  have 
been  trained,  oppose  polygam  y.  They  dislike 
it,  and  shrink  back  from  it.”  And  this  is  the 
thing  that  the  Mormon  Church  is  now  battling 
for,  the  final  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ful.  Shame  on  us  that  such  a  monstrosity  in 
the  sacred  name  of  Religion  has  survived  so 
long. 

But  these  violators  of  law  stand  at  last  face 
to  face  with  inexorable  justice.  They  have 
long  had  their  own  way.  Their  infamous 
practices  have  been  carried  on  with  defiance. 
What  they  could  not  do  by  intimidation,  they 
have  effected  by  briliery  and  fraud.  Brigham 
Young  used  to  boast  that  he  carried  in  his 
IMOcket  the  Congress  of  the  Nation,  that  he 
could  goto  Washington  and  get  what  he  want¬ 
ed  any  time  for  a  price.  This  may  have  been 
an  exaggerated  statement,  yet  that  there  was 
something  of  truth  in  it,  must  be  confessed. 
Thanks  to  the  Edmund’s  Bill,  a  new  era  is  be¬ 
gun,  and  this  great  body  of  Mormons  are  be¬ 
ing  overtaken  by  their  sin.s.  The  high  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Government,  whose  officers  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  bribed  or  outwitted,  is  reckoning  with 
them.  Already  the  cry  of  persecution  is  rais¬ 
ed.  Bitter  denunciation  of  the  Government  is 
freely  indulged ;  there  is  a  great  war  of  words. 


and  loud  and  ominous  declarations  of  tram¬ 
pled  rights  that  must  be  defended  to  the  bitter 
end,  are  to  be  heard.  But  I  venture  to  predict 
that  there  will  be  no  armed  opposition.  It  will 
be  a  fierce  and  hotly  contested  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy,  but  no  open  revolution.  These  people 
will  pose  for  awhile  as  the  victims  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  oppression,  and  then  they  will  be 
scattered,  some  of  them  to  become  loyal  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  them  to  make  up  once  more  a  precession 
for  some  other  more  favored  and  congenial 
clime— perhaps  Mexico. 

In  view  of  the  crisis  now  at  hand,  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  great  Christian  Church  of 
the  land  cannot  be  mistaken.  What  is  it  but 
a  call  to  prayer.  Let  every  minister  in  his 
pulpit,  and  every  church  prayer-meeting,  re¬ 
member  this  deluded  people ;  remember  too 
the  little  band  of  Christ’s  followers,  who  have 
so  faithfully  maintained  His  cause  in  this 
sodom ;  and  then  this  valley,  heretofore  such 
a  moral  miasm,  shall  become  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Salt  Lake  City,  1885. 


GLIMPSES  OF  CALLAO. 

Perhaps  a  few  minutes’  rambling  talk  about 
sights  and  customs  here,  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers  of  The  Evangelist. 

Callao,  a  town  of  some  20,000  inhabitants, 
situated  twelve  degrees  south  of  the  Equator, 
has  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world.  San 
Lorenzo,  a  barren  island  four  miles  in  length, 
one  in  width,  and  eleven  hundred  feet  high, 
lying  from  three  to  six  miles  to  the  westward, 
forms  an  excellent  breakwater  from  the  sea  in 
that  direction.  The  lofty  Andes,  standing  back 
on  an  average  of  twenty  miles  from  the  coast> 
and  dividing  Peru  longitudinally,  shelter  us 
from  the  southeast  trade-winds  blowing  across 
the  Atlantic.  These  winds  heavily  laden  with 
vapor,  are  wrung  out,  and  their  force  broken 
by  the  mountains,  before  reaching  the  coast ; 
hence  neither  storms  of  wind  nor  of  rain  are 
known  here.  During  every  month  in  the  year 
our  waters  give  anchorage  to  nien-of-w'ar  from 
various  nations :  the  officers  of  these  fre<iuent- 
ly  form  a  pleasant  addition  to  our  society.  The 
officers  of  our  own  Navy  bear  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  along  the  coast,  and  my  ac<iuaintance  with 
many  of  them  leads  me  to  think  they  deserve 
it.  I  acknowledge,  however,  a  feeling  of  mor¬ 
tification  at  seeing  our  flag  floating  above  such 
third  or  fourth-rate  ships  carrying  armament 
of  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  in  knowing  that  we 
have  nothing  better  to  represent  us.  A  Chilean 
man-of-war  standing  along  side  is  fitted  out 
with  the  latest  improved  armament,  and  could 
readily  sweep  our  entire  fleet  from  these  sesis. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  of  course  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  is  abundantly  able 
to  build  first-class  ships,  and  plenty  of  them, 
but  we  “American  citizens  abroad  ”  would  like 
to  see  a  few’  of  them  floating  near  by. 

A  few  years  ago  the  many  steamers,  sail- 
ships,  launches,  tugs,  and  row-boats  at  anchor 
or  moving  in  and  out  from  the  mole  and  dock, 
made  this  indeed  a  lively  port;  but  just  now 
dullness  reigns,  as  it  has  reigned  since  the  late 
disastrous  war. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
Liverpool  established  in  1839  a  line  of  steamers 
running  from  Liverpool,  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  to  Valparaiso,  and  from  Valparaiso 
to  Panama.  An  enormous  business  in  the 
past  brought  great  wealth  to  the  Company, 
and  has  e<iually  benefited  these  southern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  South  American  head(iuarters  are 
in  Callao,  Extensive  works  belonging  to  the 
Company  are  here :  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
carpenters’  and  blacksmiths’  shops,  steam 
washing-house  for  the  linen  of  the  steamers, 
steam  bakery,  butchery,  hospital,  a  residence 
for  the  workmen  in  an  enclosed  block  of  build¬ 
ings  called  “  Glasgow  Terrace,”  spacious  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  manager  and  officers,  etc.  With 
all  the  glory  of  this  Comiiany’s  past  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  coast,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  embraced  in  its  outfit  of  over  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  steamers,  it  is  now  sad  enough  to  see 
more  steamers  lying  idle  in  the  bay  than  in 
employment. 

Sea  lions  are  ever  sporting  in  the  quiet  wa¬ 
ters,  and  fishing  birds,  such  as  the  pelican, 
penguin,  gull,  and  the  Sterna  Inca— a  beauti¬ 
ful  tern  with  curved  white  feathers  on  each 
side  of  the  head— fly  in  large  flocks  along  the 
coast  and  among  the  shipping,  while  one  after 
another  plunge  into  the  sea  to  catch  and  carry 
off  the  fishes  which  are  found  in  abundance. 

In  1740  “  Old  Callao  ”  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  tidal  wave  following  an  earth¬ 
quake.  The  town  was  situated  on  a  peninsula 
reaching  out  toward  San  Lorenzo  called  La 
Punta.  At  half  past  ten  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  28th,  a  heavy  shock  W’as  felt,  when  the 
sea,  receding  for  a  considerable  distance,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  such  terrific  force  and  swiftness, 
as  in  three  minutes  to  swallow  up  the  entire 
town  with  its  5000  inhabitants. 

The  present  city  proper  is  situated  less  than 
two  miles  from  La  Punta  (the  point),  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  tramway.  There  is 
quite  a  little  village  of  cottagers  at  the  Punta 
during  the  bathing  season,  many  of  them  from 
Lima. 

The  principal  street  of  Callao— Calle  de  Lima 
—is  a  wide  thoroughfare  leading  direct  to 
Lima,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  It  was  beau¬ 
tified  with  rows  of  shade  trees  on  each  side, 
and  put  into  good  condition  just  before  the 
war,  thus  supplying  the  fashion  and  wealth  of 
the  two  cities  with  a  splendid  outing  for  their 
carriages  and  for  the  display  of  their  horse¬ 
manship.  And  there  was  wealth  here  then. 
To  hear  the  people  talk  of  those  days— ten  and 
twelve  years  ago— one  is  reminded  of  the  times 
of  the  Incas  and  the  Si)anish  con<iuest,  when 
silver  was  gathered  by  the  ship- load.  Now 
those  days  are  gone.  What  the  Chilean  sol¬ 
diers  left  is  not  worth  much  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  About  all  that  can  be  said  for  Calle  de 
Lima,  is  that  it  is  broad  and  dusty.  While 
many  of  our  streets  rejoice  in  the  right  angles 
of  Philadelphia,  others  follow  the  windings  of 
Boston. 

The  English-speaking  community  is  rather 
compact,  especially  the  business  portion,  oc¬ 
cupying  much  the  same  streets,  yet  by  no 
means  forming  an  exclusive  settlement. 

The  majority  of  the  houses,  inhabited  by  na 
tive  Indians,  negroes,  half-breeds,  and  Ital¬ 
ians,  are  one-story  adobe,  built  of  cane,  and 
plastered  with  mud.  There  are  no  front  yards, 
no  fences,  gates,  nor  front  steps.  Extending 
to  the  pavement,  these  low  houses  are  connect¬ 
ed,  and  form  a  continuous  white  wall  along 
the  entire  square,  with  doors  opening  from  the 
street.  All  the  lower  windows  of  every  house 
are  barred  with  iron,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  series  of  jails,  such  as  one  often  sees  in  the 
country  towns  at  home.  Yet  are  there  many 
comfortable  residences  here,  two  and  three 
stories  high,  roomy  and  convenient.  The  roofs 
are  always  flat,  lightly  constructed,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  gravel ;  they  are  well  adapted  fora  dry 
climate,  but  a  heavy  rain  falling  for  two  hours 
would  demolish  about  every  roof  in  Callao  and 
Lima.  To  one  who  like  myself  has  constantly 
from  his  room  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  numberless 
roofs,  they  form  a  picturesque  sight.  Ui>on 
many  of  them  are  wind-mills,  whirling  around 
in  the  sea  air,  fulfilling  their  mission  of  sup¬ 
plying  water  to  the  family.  Here  cats,  dogs. 


chickens,  nurses,  and  all  of  us,  find  heat,  cool¬ 
ness,  and  recreation. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  these  old 
Spanish  towns  is  the  plaza.  Though  usually 
small,  they  not  unfrequently  are  laid  out  nice¬ 
ly  with  fountain  and  flower-beds,  and  afford 
central  gathering-places  for  the  people  in  the 
evenings.  In  one  of  our  plazas  a  very  good 
band  plays  two  or  three  evenings  a  week.  • 

A  very  attractive  place  for  sight-seeing  is  the 
market,  in  an  extensive  building,  where  hosts 
of  Indian  and  Chinese  venders  are  prepared  to 
accommodate  "one  with  whatever  he  may  wish 
to  eat  or  wear.  Your  table  may  be  almost  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  peaches,  pears,  quinces, 
pineapples,  strawberries,  bananas,  chirimoyas, 
granadeas,  paltas,  watermelons,  lemons,  or¬ 
anges,  etc.,  but  with  only  a  miserable  excuse 
for  apples.  Corn,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  on¬ 
ions,  beets,  pumpkins,  potatoes  (white  and 
sweet),  radishes,  lettuce,  rice,  cauliflower,  and 
beans,  you  can  have  at  the  market-price,  as 
also  any  quantity  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  In 
the  same  extensive  market  you  may  purchase 
— if  you  desire— wearing  apparel,  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  flowers,  monkeys,  parrots,  and  babies, 
too— 1  should  judge  from  the  numbers  scatter¬ 
ed  about.  It  is  amazing  how  prolific  this  land 
is.  Why,  it  would  seem  as  if  every  woman  of 
the  lower  classes  had  of  children  one  in  each 
arm,  one  at  the  breast,  and  several  following 
after.  And  still  they  come,  troops  upon  troops. 
Everywhere  you  stumble  over  these  little  ur¬ 
chins  w’ith  the  Indian  hair,  the  negro  features, 
and  the  Chinese  eyes ;  you  see  them  jieeping 
out  of  empty  barrels  in  the  market,  where  they 
have  been  deposited  for  safe-keeping,  slung 
over  the  back  of  the  mother,  or  bound,  mum¬ 
my-like,  to  a  board  and  laid  out  to  sun.  There 
is  no  apparent  prospect  of  the  noble  race  of 
Incas  becoming  extinct. 

The  gas  company  will  continue  to  supply  light 
until  Mr.  Widlund,  a  business  gentleman  of  our 
city,  succeeds  in  introducing  that  greater  luxu¬ 
ry,  the  electric  light.  This  gentleman  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  right  of  government  to  supply  Peru 
with  the  electric  lamp,  and  is  now  in  New  Y'ork 
endeavoring  to  organize  a  company.  We  talk 
to  one  another  by  means  of  the  telephone  and 
read  the  news  of  the  world,  while  at  breakfast, 
in  the  cable  dispatches  from  our  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  There  is  no  paper  printed  in  English  in 
Peru. 

Two  enterinising  book  establishments  and 
the  English  club-room  furnish  us  with  most  of 
the  latest  papers  and  periodicals  of  Europe 
and  the  States. 

Three  mails  a  month  arrive  from  the  States, 
when  not  delayed  at  the  Isthmus,  in  twenty- 
one  days.  To  Lima  we  can  run  in  thirty 
minutes  by  either  of  two  lines,  the  English  or 
American,  and  at  any  hour  during  the  day.  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  regarding  the 
American  or  Oroya  Railroad  at  another  time. 
That  this  is  a  Spanish  country  might  be  judg¬ 
ed  from  the  following  programme  of  amuse¬ 
ments  on  a  recent  Sunday  in  Callao  and  Lima 
— I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  entire  list :  1, 
A  bull  fight.  2,  Two  rifle  matches.  3,  Lawn 
tennis.  4,  Ball  on  the  Chilean  man-of-war.  8, 
The  theatre.  0,  Cock  fights  ad  libitum. 

James  M.  Thompson. 

Callao,  March,  1885. 


The  Christian  Intellig<jncer : 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  restrictions  put 
by  the  Legislature'  of  this  State  upon  pool-sell¬ 
ing  at  horse-races  have  greatly  reduced  the  at¬ 
tendance.  It  is  plain  theri'fore  that  the  crowds 
heretofore  attracted  to  the  races  have  not  been 
drawn  by  an  interest  in  horsi's  or  in  the  im¬ 
provement  in  horses,  but  by  a  desire  to  indulge 
in  the  excitement;  of  betting.  A  race-course  is 
a  school  of  vice,  and  an  injui’y  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  in  which  it  is  locati'd.  In  a  neighboring  city 
the  em'igi'tic  opposition  to  pool-selling  <-ame 
not  from  men  active  in  the  churches,  but  from 
citizc'iiH  animated  by  public  spiiit  and  philan¬ 
thropic  motives.  Clerks  were  throwing  their 
wages  into  the  pools,  and  even  anticipating 
their  pay.  Employes  in  public  offices  were  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  excitement,  and  sober  men 
feared  that  the  ijifatuation  would  result  in 
breaches  of  trust  among  those  having  in  cluirge 
the  public  money  or  tiiat  of  employers.  Bt:- 
sides,  these  young  men  were  drifting  into  inju¬ 
rious  associations  and  forming  evil  habits. 
They  cared  nothing  for  the  horses,  it  was  the 
fascination  of  gamliling  which  drew  them  to  the 
race-coursi',  and  the  managers  of  the  pools  were 
fanning  this  consuming  flame  as  much  as  they 
dared. 


The  Observer : 

The  Univei  sity  of  Pennsylvania  finds  itself  in 
an  embarrassing  situation  with  the  Seybert  be- 
(piest  of  ^(50,000,  left  to  that  institution  for  the 
juirpose  of  an  investigation  of  modern  Spiritu- 
jilism.  In  accordance  with  the  y)rovisions  of 
the  be<iuest  a  commission  was  appointed  U)  at¬ 
tend  seances  and  study  the  phenomena  there 
present'd.  A  prominent  Spiritualist,  a  friend 
of  the  donor,  forestalls  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  with  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  charges 
that  the  members  of  that  body  were  too  strong¬ 
ly  pn'judiced  figainst  Spiritualism  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  He  says  that  while  in  attendance  up¬ 
on  the  si'ances  the  eommitteti  were  not  in  a 
j)roper  frame  of  mind  to  discern  the  things  of 
the  Spirit-world.  In  other  woixls,  that  while 
the  commission  perfornu'd  their  duties  fairly 
and  honorably  so  far  os  an  outward  compliance 
was  concerned,  tlu'ir  deep-seated  hostility  to 
Spiritualism  prevented  any  manifestations  in 
their  presence.  It  is  assf'rted  that  after  the 
cx)nimittee  had  withdrawn  the  seances  were  per¬ 
fectly  .satisfactory.  On  these  grounds  it  is 
charged  that  Spiritualism  has  not  had  u  fair 
showing  in  the  inquiry,  and  that  the  trustees 
have  forfeited  their  right  to  the  fund.  It  is  in¬ 
timated  tlmt  litigation  may  follow  with  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Mr.  Si'ybert. 

It  set'ins  that  tin:  only  line  of  investigation 
that  would  satisfy  the  Si)iritualists  is  one  that 
wf)uld  end  in  a  conflrmatifui  of  their  views.  Any 
other  courst'  lies  opc'ii  to  the  charge  of  preju- 
<lice  and  hostility.  Tlie  S|)irits,  it  seems,  are  a 
timid  folk,  and  refuse*  to  exhibit  themselves  to 
the  cold  and  critical  gazee  of  a  body  f)f  men  bent 
on  getting  at  tin;  truth  of  things.  The  Sfuritu- 
alists  are  a  hard  race  to  satisfy.  The  repeated 
exposures  of  the  cheap  trickery  practiced  by 
their  mediums,  fail  to  pull  the  wool  from  the  in¬ 
nocent  eyes  of  the  dupes.  VVe  sec^  but  one  way 
left  open  for  the  authorities  of  the  University 
to  establish  an  undispute*!  *'laim  to  the  H*'ybert 
gift,  and  that  is  to  yi*‘hl  the  whole  ground  to 
the  claims  of  tin*  mefliums  and  their  believers. 
Perhai»8  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
t*)  have  another  board  of  in(iuiry,  wlmse  mem- 
b*‘rs  should  b**  nominated  by  the  Spirits.  There 
would  be  n(»  doubt  then  about  their  cfingeniali- 
ty,  nor  abf)ut  the  result. 


The  Christian  Union  : 

The  Hon.  8.  B.  Elkins— m*)re  popvdarly  known 
in  the  late  campaign  as  “  Steve  ”  Elkins,  and 
better  knf>wn  to  the  public  as  a  j)f»litical  mana¬ 
ger  than  as  either  an  orator  or  a  thinker — de- 
liven'd  last  week,  at  the  Commencement  exer- 
ci.se8  ot  the  State  University  at  Columbus,  Mis- 
sfuiri,  an  adflress  on  the  Industrial  Problem, 
which  is  full  of  signifiiaince.  We  *1*)  not  re- 
memb**r  to  have  seen  the  entire  case  stated  s*) 
fully  and  ra*licxilly  in  any  one  paper  since  the 
present  labor  agitation  lagan.  He  8ket<'h**8 
the  growth  in  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  increase 
of  foreign  population,  its  concentration  in  great 
cities,  the  failure  of  tlie  wage'  laborer  unfler  our 
(U’esent  irulustrial  system  to'get  a  fair  share  of 
the  increase  in  the  comforts'-  of  civilization,  the 
various  rerne*li«‘s  which  have  been  proposed  by 
S*>*’ialisrn,  and  th*?ir  inadtxjuacy.  He  insists  on 
the  danger  and  injustice  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion,  an*!  on  the  <luty  of  the  thinkers  and  the 
wealthy  to  consider  what  measures  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  correction.  The  remedies  which 


he  suggests  are  a  broader  popular  education  ; 
a  greater  consideration  of  the  moral  needs  of 
employes  by  their  employers,  especially  by 
corporations ;  some  method  of  arbitration  to 
settle  contests  between  the  capitalists  and  the 
laborers  ;  an  extension  of  cooperation,  which 
has  already  proved  successful  in  different  forms 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  ;  profit-shar¬ 
ing  ;  a  systematic  and  legal  organization  of  la¬ 
bor  (hitherto  we  have  only  organized  capital), 
and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  which 
capitalists  would  be  necessarily  amenable.  This 
addrt'ss  indicaU's  that  the  problem  of  our  modern 
civilization,  which  the  prophetic  eyes  of  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  and  Maurice  saw  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  great  intellectual  institutions  and  of 
our  shrewd  political  leaders.  For  Mr.  Elkins  is 
a  shrewd  politician — we  use  the  term  in  no  op¬ 
probrious  sense — as  well  as  a  scholar  ;  indeed, 
it  is  in  the  former  character  he  is  principally 
known ;  and  the  fact  that  he  selects  such  a 
theme  on  such  an  occasion,  and  treats  it  in  such 
a  manner,  is  full  of  hopeful  meaning.  The  great 
danger  has  been  and  is  the  formation  of  a  la¬ 
bor  party,  including  the  negroes  of  the  South, 
and  under  unscrupulous  leaders,  who  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  violently  the  present  system  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reconstruct  it,  and  so  do  justice  un¬ 
justly.  The  hope  is  that  both  the  great  politi- 
cjil  [)arties  will  have  the  shrewdness  to  see  that 
the  labor  vote  is  the  dominant  vote  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  to  compete  for  it  by  specific  reforms, 
in  which  they  will  both  bo  urged  fomard  and 
held  back  by  the  fear  of  the  competing  party. 


The  Independent  indulges  in  some  criticisms 
upon  Mr.  J.  (^.  A.  Ward’s  Pilgrim  Statue  just 
erectetl  in  Central  Park : 

The  statue  itself,  of  heroic  size  and  finely  fin¬ 
ished  in  very  beautiful  bronze,  stands  on  a  ped¬ 
estal  of  granite  about  eight  feet  high.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  from  some  points  of  view,  especially  in  ap- 
pr*)aching  from  the  knoll  in  the  rear,  is  strong 
and  inspiring.  The  figure  is  well  poised  and 
planted.  The  modeling  of  the  face  and  head  is 
refined  and  clean  cut.  The  parts  go  together 
well  and  make  one  impression. 

Plainly  Mr.  Ward  knows  the  difference  between 
the  Pilgrim  and  the  l^lritan,  and  went  te  Ply¬ 
mouth  rather  than  to  Boston  for  his  model. 

The  statue  is  to  be  judged  as  that  of  a  Pilgrim 
rather  than  a  Puritan,  which  though  it  does  not 
excuse,  may  explain  8*>me  of  the  (lefects. 

The  costume  is  not  only  historical  but  an  act¬ 
ual  reproduction  in  bronze.  It  certainly  looks 
like  this  far  more  than  we  could  wish.  The 
Greek  feeling  which  raised  the  shoulder  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo  out  of  strict  anatomical  propor¬ 
tion,  and  threw  the  ears  out  of  line,  or  the  art 
feeling  which  forbade  Rai)hael  to  efface  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  in  his  cartoon  of  “  The  Fishere,”  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  boat  they  were  in  size  emiugli  to  float 
them  at  the  expense  of  hiding  them  behind  its 
bulwarks,  lyould  have  saved  this  Pilgrim  the 
hartl  fate  of  having  his  manly  limbs  clapped  in¬ 
to  the  grotesciue  monstrosities  he  stamis  in,  be¬ 
cause  a  pair  of  boots  like  his  may  be  si'en  in 
somebody’s  attic  ;  an*l  from  having  his  face 
smothered  by  a  broad-brimmed  Dundreary  can¬ 
dle-extinguisher  for  the  same  reason.  They 
may  all  be  historic,  and  as  realistically  accurate 
!is  a  plast*'!’  cast,  but  a  truer  feeling  wouUl  have 
t*)ned  down  some  of  their  literalism  to  the 
great  advjintage  of  the  ideal  representation. 

The  figure  designed  by  Mr.  Ward  is  neither 
!it  home  in  his  costume,  nor  made  for  the  char¬ 
acter  he  stands  for.  It  is  not  a  seventeenth- 
century  conception  at  all.  Nothing  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  features  nor  the  English  colonist  lurks  m 
his  features.  It  is  jin  idealiz*'d  American  pio¬ 
neer,  or  frontiersman,  and  not  a  Pilgrim  at  all. 

It  has  the  smooth-shaven,  angular,  sharp-cut 
face,  developed  four  generations  later  in  the  ne¬ 
cessities  and  entelprisc  of  American  life.  It 
luis  much  of  the  seriousness  and  firmness  which 
those  ac<iuuinted  with  the  higher  types  of  the  * 
frontiersiuiin,  have  often  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  him.  It  misses  the  pecidiar  serious¬ 
ness  developed  in  the  Pilgrim  by  his  theology 
and  his  faith. 

(!alvinism  *‘ontained  in  it  a  r*'cognition  of  di¬ 
vine  mysteries  in  life  and  truth,  which  brought 
it  into  more  or  It'ss  definable  relations  with 
mysticism,  and  softened  its  severity  with  a  great 
dei)th  of  tenderness  anti  seriousness,  like  that 
which  never  lies  far  from  the  surface  in  Presi- 
dt'iit  Edwards,  and  sometimes  glows  in  him  like 
a  Summer  day.  This  commingling  of  opposite 
elements  left  the  heart  of  th(»  Calvinisti*^  believ¬ 
er  free  amid  all  the  stt'rnness  of  his  faith,  and 
exalted  him  into  a  very  different  being  from 
that  conceived  of  by  Mr.  Ward,  whose  figure 
however  it  may  excel  in  fineness  Jinrl  sharpness 
of  outline,  has  no  intimations  of  a  strength  that 
might  nf)t  have  been  gathered  from  conflicts 
with  man  and  Natur**.  His  i)erplexities  are  not 
th*'  Pilgrim’s.  He  might  be  a  mast*'r  man  to 
look  out  from  the  cat-li('ad  at  sea,  but  he  is  not 
of  the  kind  to  do  that  duty  for  Zion.  There  is 
no  touch  on  him  of  the  Pilgrim’s  awe,  of  his 
trembling  of  heart  before  God,  of  his  obedience 
jind  sens*:  of  r*'8p*)nsibility,  and  earnest  look¬ 
ing  for  the  divine  clews  of  life.  Mr.  Ward’s 
work  is  rt'ally  the  incori)orntion  of  a  shallow, 
though  m*)re  or  h'ss  *;urrent  view  *)f  the  Calvin- 
istic  *'haracter,  which  finds  in  it  only  the  results 
of  its  hard  theology,  ami  refuses  to  consider 
the  soul-melting  and  subduing  influences  of  the 
faith  that  went  with  it.  The  penalty  which  Mr. 
Ward  pays  f*)r  this  *iefe(3t  is  not  only  that  he 
has  missed  the  ideal  Pilgrim,  but  he  has  failed 
to  givt:  us  a  sfatue  of  commanding  power. 

Some  minor  jtoints,  such  as  the  hdt  arm,  the 
conspicuous  abs*,*nce  of  the  point***!  beard,  and 
the  shocking  heterophemy  *)f  thb  symbolic  Bi¬ 
ble  slashed  through  with  a  swor*l,  we  only  Jil- 
lude  to. 


The  Christian  A*lvocate : 

Minister  Phelps  has  ma*le  a  fine  impression 
in  Lon*l*)n.  The  St.  Janu's  Gazette  says  “  The 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  uncommonly  neat 
public  sp<'akeis.  Mr.  Phelps,  to  whom  was 
given  the  difficult  task  of  following  Mr.  Lowell, 
who  is  *>ne  of  the  ha()piest  an*l  m*)8t  graceful  ot 
speakers,  ma*le  an  extremely  h'licitous  little 
speech.”  This  remin*l8  us  of  what  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley  said  at  the  br**akfast  given  to  him  by  the 
Prot*'8tant  Episcopjil  clergymen  of  this  city. 
Dr.  St*)rrs  was  an  invite*!  guest,  and  8p*)ke  as 
he  usually  *lo*‘s.  Whereupon  Dean  Stanley  re- 
mark<*d  to  our  informant  “  I  cannot  un*ler8tand 
it.  He  sp**aks  apparently  as  if  it  were  flowing 
fr*)m  his  lii)8  in  conversation,  with  a  beauty  anti 
precis!*)!!  that  I  **ar!  Jittain  only  after  long  toil 
with  p*‘n  in  hand.”  Whence  d*)  the  Ameri*'an8 
*lerive  their  power  as  speakers  ?  Chiefly  from 
two  things  :  Their  Kepubli*:an  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  an  almost  universal  participation  in  pub¬ 
lic  an*l  private  *lebatc  upon  p*>liti*‘al  *iu*'8ti*)n8, 
an*l  largely  the  practice  whi*:h  men  have  in  the 
prayer-meetings  of  the  gr**at  Methodist,  Bap¬ 
tist,  {in*l  Pr(*sbyterian,  an*l  other  churches,  in 
Young  Men’s  (Jhristian  A8s*><*iatif)ns  and  tem¬ 
perance  societies.  A  politician  was  nominated 
for  office  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  he  c*)uld  make  a  public  spetHih, 
but  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  *lo  s*),  an*l 
astenishe*!  his  frien*l8  by  his  fluency  ami  even 
eloquenc**.  A  confl*lential  ac*|uuintance  asked 
him  where  he  l(*ame*l  to  speak.  Said  he  “  My 
fri**nd,  you  have  touche*!  me  at  a  sore  point.  I 
am  a  Meth*)*list  backslider.  All  I  know  about 
speaking  I  learne*!  in  their  prayer-m*'etings  and 
class-meetings.”  A  goo*l  many  political  speak¬ 
ers  l*“arn<‘*l  in  the  same  way,  but  a  few  of  them, 
perhaps,  have  not  backslidden. 


The  Jewish  Mt'ssenger : 

No  *)pp*)sition  to  the  early-chising  movement 
on  Saturdjiys  shouhl  come  from  Hebrew  mer¬ 
chants.  They  sh*>ul<l  be  the  flrst  to  favor  half- 
holi*lay8  in  the  Summer  months,  so  that  with 
their  fellow-clerks  of  other  creetls  the  Hebrew 
employ<38  may  pjiss  at  least  one-half  of  their 
Satuniays  in  rest  and  recreati*)n,  un*l  if  our 
c*)ngregations  jx'rmit  it,  in  worship  and  prayer. 
It  is  pr*!bable  tlmt  all  th*:  whol**8ale  steres  and 
offl<*<*8  will  be  c1o8*h1  h<‘reafter  at  one  P.  M. 
*)!!  Satuniays,  an*l  the  we«t-Hi*le  retailers  will 
follow  suit.  Some  larg«*  establishments  on  the 
east  side  may  find  that  the  exigencies  of  trade 
*lemand  that  th*;ir  business  be  kept  open  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  an*l  evenings  t*>  accommodate 
country  cu8t*>mer8  an<l  city  shoppers  who  are 
themselves  at  work  the  rest  of  the  week  ;  but 
even  these  may  make  oonc*e68ion8  to  their  em¬ 
ployes,  and  give  them  alternate  half-holidays 
08  a  compromise. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  READER  UNTO  THE  LORD! 

A  Sermon  preached  bj  the  Paator,  the  Sev.  ABBOTT  £. 

nTTKEDGE,  D.S.,  at  the  Dedication  oi  the  Be-bnilt 

Third  Preehyteriui  Chnrch,  Chicago. 

Text— “  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  His  benefits  towards  me  ?  I  will  take  the  cup 
of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
I  toill  pay  my  lows  unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  His  people."— Fsalm  cxvi.  12-14. 

We  meet  again,  my  beloved  people,  this 
morning,  in  our  own  church-home,  with  songs 
of  praise  and  gratitude  to  God  that  He  has 
watched  over  us  in  our  wanderings,  and  has 
crowned  the  labors  of  the  past  months  in  the 
rebuilding  of  this  sanctuary  with  such  success. 
It  is  natural  that  we  should  take  at  this  time  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  this  church :  for 
every  glance  brings  out  most  gloriously  the 
loving  kindness  of  a  covenant-keeping  God. 

This  church  was  organized  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Ottawa  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1847— 
thirty-eight  years  ago— with  a  membership  of 
thirty-five.  The  population  of  Chicago  at  that 
time  was  22,000 — a  population  which  on  this 
west  side  extended  west  as  far  as  Union  street ; 
while  the  homes  of  the  people  were  mostly  be¬ 
tween  Madison  and  Randolph  streets.  At  this 
time  the  most  enthusiastic  citizen  did  not 
dream  that  the  population  would  ever  go  south 
of  Van  Buren  street,  and  this  was  regarded  as 
a  wild  dream  by  the  majority.  To-day  we  num¬ 
ber  more  within  the  limits  of  this  municipal¬ 
ity,  than  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
whole  State  of  Illinois  when  this  church  was 
organized.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  in  1847 
there  were  but  twenty-two  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois ;  the  telegraph  was 
just  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  sci¬ 
entific  men,  the  first  experiment  having  been 
attempted  between  Washington  and  Baltimore 
three  years  before,  and  the  first  cablegram  not 
transmitted  until  August,  1858.  To-day  there 
are  14,000  miles  of  railroad  in  Illinois,  and  in 
our  country  110,000  miles;  while  telegraph 
wires  literally  cover  with  their  network  our 
entire  land,  and  stretch  beneath  oceans  and 
across  continents  to  the  outermost  limit  of  civ¬ 
ilization. 

In  1847  the  Pacific  Coast  was  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  its  mines  of  precious  ore  were 
locked  up  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  seemingly 
impenetrable  mountains ;  and  when,  one  year 
later,  the  tidings  of  discovered  gold  thrilled 
this  country,  and  attracted  tens  of  thousands 
from  pleasant  Eastern  homes,  long,  weary 
months  were  occupied  in  crossing  the  plains, 
and  there  many  a  one  fell  by  the  wayside,  and 
their  skeletons  lay  bleaching  on  the  hot  sands. 
Why,  as  late  as  1864  your  pastor  travelled  from 
Sacramento  to  St.  Joseph  in  a  stage-coach,  and 
twenty-eight  days  of  uninterrupted  riding,  day 
and  night,  were  necessary  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney!  To-day  a  vast  empire  has  sprung  into 
strength  and  beauty  and  wealth  on  that  Coast ; 
palace-cars  traverse  the  entire  distance  in  five 
days;  and  cities  and  villages  teeming  with  busi¬ 
ness  activity  are  rapidly  covering  those  so  late¬ 
ly  trackless  prairies  which  the  Indian  called 
his  home  and  his  hunting-grounds. 

Why,  dear  friends,  these  thirty-eight  years 
which  mark  the  life  of  this  church  have  been 
more  wonderful  in  the  triumphs  of  precious 
human  thought  and  genius,  than  any  hundred 
years  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  when 
you  turn  from  material  prosperity  to  the  grand¬ 
er  field  of  human  progress,  you  find  that  here, 
too,  these  years  have  been  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  ages,  in  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  in  the  growth  of  principles  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  equality,  and  in  the  advance  of  uni¬ 
versal  man  toward  those  conditions  which  are 
essential  to  his  broadest  and  highest  manhood. 
Is  it  not  a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  times  like 
these,  when  the  very  air  has  been  charged  with 
the  electricity  of  thought ;  when  each  day  has 
had  in  it  more  of  intense  life  than  our  ances¬ 
tors  crowded  into  a  year ;  and  when  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have  been  coming  closer  together, 
not  only  or  chiefiy  for  the  advantages  of  trade, 
but  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  to  reign 
King  of  Nations  ? 

And  when  we  turn  from  this  glance  at  the 
material  progress  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  advance  of  this  brief  i)eriod,  and  look 
at  the  still  grander  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church,  we  cannot  but  praise  God  to-day  for 
the  triumphs  of  these  thirty-eight  years.  Why, 
there  has  been  a  greater  progress  in  the  work 
of  conquering  the  world  for  Christ,  than  there 
was  in  the  three  centuries  preceding.  During 
these  years,  while  the  walls  of  this  Zion  have 
been  going  up,  God  has  swung  oi)en  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  every  nation  for  the  entrance  of  His 
ambassadors:  China,  Japan,  India,  and  even 
benighted  Africa,  have  stretched  out  their 
hands  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  more  seed  has  been  sown,  more  har¬ 
vest  grain  gathered  since  this  church  was 
planted  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  than 
was  true  of  the  vineyard  history  in  the  fifteen 
hundred  years  before.  And  I  fully  believe 
that  the  coming  forty  years  will  be  still  more 
illustrious  in  the  advance  and  victories  of  the 
Christian  faith.  But  to  return  to  the  history 
of  our  own  beloved  Church. 

The  first  church  edifice  was  built  ou  Union 
street  between  Washington  and  Randolph  in  a 
corn-field,  at  an  expense  of  $1322.47,  and  was 
considered  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  though  it  was 
not  to  be  a  joy  forever,  for  it  is  now  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  boarding-house,  and  would  not  hold 
the  infant  dei)artment  of  our  Sunday-school. 
In  the  year  1858  the  building  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  Boulevard  and  Carpenter  street 
was  erected,  at  an  expense  not  only  of  money, 
but  of  self-denial,  and  every  stone  was  laid  by 
the  hands  of  a  Christian  heroism,  which  was 
not  dismayed  even  by  the  terrible  financial 
panic  of  1857.  At  one  time  the  trustees  had 
actually  voted  to  stop  the  work,  for  banks  and 
mercantile  houses  were  going  down  in  rapid 
succession  like  a  row  of  children’s  blocks;  but 
one  man,  William  Osborne,  now  one  of  the 
congregation  in  the  sanctuary  not  built  with 
hands,  labored  successfully  to  have  the  decis¬ 
ion  reversed,  and  another  merchant,  not  then 
a  Church-member,  mortgaged  his  own  home 
that  he  might  contribute  $2000  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  God’s  house.  He  too  is  gazing  to-day- 
on  the  walls  of  jasi>er,  and  on  the  twelve  gates 
which  are  twelve  pearls. 

There  have  been  five  pastors  of  this  church 
during  its  history  of  nearly  forty  years,  two  of 
whom  have  finished  the  sowing  and  reaping  in 
the  earthly  vineyard,  and  have  laid  their  rich 
sheaves  at  the  feet  of  the  King  in  glory.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Walker  was  only  a  stated  supply  from 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  church  un¬ 
til  November,  1849,  when  a  call  was  extended 
to  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Loss,  who  was  installed  May 
12,  1850.  His  i>astorate  was  a  brief  one,  owing 
to  the  excited  feelings  in  the  community  on 
the  subject  of  American  slaverv,  but  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing  rested  on  his  labors.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1852,  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Moore  became  the 
pastor,  but  his  work,  which  God,  by  His  Spirit, 
stamped  as  blessed,  closed  for  the  same  reason 
in  the  Autumn  of  1854.  Then  in  June,  1856, 
Rev.  Asabel  L.  Brooks  was  installed,  and  al¬ 
though  he  resi  ned  this  office  in  November, 
1859,  yet  over  fifty  had  united  with  the  church, 
and  the  edifice  from  which  we  moved  to  this 
sanctuary  was  erected.  Then  followed  on 
Sept.  25,  1860,  the  beloved  i)astor,  Re\.  Arthur 
Swazey,  who  was  your  shepherd  and  spiritual 
guide  for  nine  memorable  years,  during  which 


occurred  the  wonderful  revival  of  1859  and  ’59, 
when  the  showers  of  grace  fell  on  the  thirsty 
soil  of  this  and  other  lands,  showers  which  fell 
again  upon  this  church  in  1863.  More  than 
five  hundred  were  added  to  its  membership  by 
letter  and  on  confession  of  Christ,  very  many 
of  them  middle-aged  and  young  business  men 
of  Chicago,  and  nearly  $40,000  was  contributed 
in  these  nine  years  toward  freeing  the  church 
property  from  debt.  Your  present  pastor  came 
among  you  Oct.  2, 1870,  and  he  is  to-day  the 
oldest  pastor  in  the  denomination  in  the  city, 
if  you  reckon  age  by  the  years  of  settlement. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  church,  we 
can  see  no  ripples  of  dissension  to  mar  its 
wonderful  unity,  with  one  exception,  and  this 
was  in  connection  with  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion,  which  many  of  you  remember  caused  the 
disruption  of  many  a  household  of  faith  in  the 
North.  It  is  not  best  nor  needful  to  discuss 
the  wisdom  of  either  side  in  that  intense  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion,  only  to  say  this :  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  view  was  not  on  the  abstract  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  wrong  of  human  bondage,  but  it 
was  a  conflict  between  conservative  and  radi¬ 
cal  Abolitionists,  and  the  two  questions  which 
divided  church- members  were,  first,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  agitating  this  subject  in  the  pulpit,  and 
second,  the  wisdom  of  severe  ecclesiastical 
measures  toward  the  brethren  in  Southern 
churches.  Both  sides  were  honest,  and  being 
honest,  were  positive  in  their  denunciation  of 
those  who  differed  from  them,  and  this  dear 
church  felt  the  throes  of  a  moral  conflict  such 
as  never  before  or  since  has  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Church.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  brethren  cannot  dwell  together  in 
harmony  unless  they  are  agreed,  a  majority  of 
the  membership  went  out  from  the  old  home 
and  set  up  a  family  circle  of  their  own,  which 
they  named  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  I  only  echo  your  feelings  to-day  when  I 
state  that  the  mother  is  proud  of  her  child, 
that  mother  and  child  have  always  loved  one 
another,  and  that  the  mother  has  only  the 
warmest  wishes  and  the  most  fervent  prayers 
for  the  continued  health  and  jirosi^erity  of  that 
grand  church  with  its  baloved  pastor,  who, 
like  your  own,  seems  to  have  the  rare  grace  of 
continuance  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

This  third  home  for  our  worship  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  May,  1878,  and  while  we  left  the  old 
homestead  with  sorrow,  because  of  the  sacred 
associations  which  garlanded  its  walls,  yet  the 
removal  was  a  necessity  both  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  westward,  and  the  demand 
for  more  room  to  accommodate  the  large  con¬ 
gregations  and  the  membership,  whose  num¬ 
bers  could  not  be  seated  around  the  sacramen¬ 
tal  board.  Here  within  these  walls  we  wor- 
shipijed  in  joy  and  fellowship  for  more  than 
six  years,  when  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  10th, 
1884,  we  gazed  through  the  tears  of  sorrow  on 
the  flames  which  were  consuming  our  loved 
sanctury ;  and  yet  the  tears  were  not  of  despair, 
not  a  face  was  white  with  fear,  but  with  a  calm 
reliance  on  Him  who  has  given  to  His  people 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  we  set 
about  the  task  of  rebuilding,  our  hearts  more 
firmly  knit  together  by  the  baptism  of  fire, 
and  our  trust  untrembling  in  the  assurance 
“  When  thou  passest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shall  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flames 
kindle  upon  thee.” 

As  we  review  this  morning  the  mercies  of 
the  nearly  fifteen  years  during  which  as  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  we  have  labored  together,  there 
are  many  impressive  facts  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention. 

One  is  the  changing  character  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  a  Western  city.  There  are  not  more 
than  twenty  families  before  me  to-day  who 
welcomed  me  to  this  i>astorate  in  1870,  and  the 
large  majority  of  my  i)eople  have  come  among 
us  since  we  began  to  worship  in  this  building. 
The  letters  of  dismission  to  those  who  have 
left  the  city  to  make  their  home  elsewhere, 
average  about  seventy-five  a  year ;  so  that  if 
the  membership  were  not  increased  each  year 
by  large  additions,  these  steady  depletions 
would  soon  leave  only  the  pastor  and  sexton 
to  run  the  church.  There  are  two  causes  for 
this  constant  change :  one  is  business  adversi¬ 
ty,  which  disappoints  the  bright  hopes  of 
many  coming  to  our  city ;  and  the  other  is  the 
inviting  fields  in  the  far  West,  which  seem  to 
offer  tempting  opiwrtunities  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  since  every  new  town  exiHicts  to 
be  a  great  railroad  centre.  It  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  with  few  exceptions  those 
who  have  left  us  have  not  only  preserved  a 
warm  love  for  this  church,  of  which  love  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  on  my  table  bear  testimony, 
but  they  have  carried  with  them  into  their 
new  Helds  a  loving  loyalty  to  Christ  and  His 
Church,  which  has  made  their  influence 
mighty  for  the  truth,  and  many  of  them  are 
to-day  the  strong  pillars  in  the  churches  to 
which  they  took  letters  from  us.  Thus  this 
dear  church  is  planting  seed  all  over  our  land. 

We  note  also  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  each 
year  marks  a  greater  permanency  of  Chicago 
families,  especially  in  the  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  who  are  purchasing  their  own  homes,  thus 
not  only  escaping  the  dreaded  moving  from 
house  to  house  as  rents  advance,  but  realizing 
from  year  to  year  the  richness  in  sentiment 
(and  also  in  a  blessed  reality)  of  the  value  of  a 
home  whose  walls  and  furniture  become  al¬ 
most  vocal  with  the  music  of  old  associations. 
Permanency  of  location  is  intimately  related 
to  i>ermanency  of  moral  principles.  I  some¬ 
times  think  as  I  watch  the  moving  households 
in  every  Springtime,  that  there  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  some  an  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  Christ  “Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,”  as  a 
command  to  the  world,  instead  of  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  a  sick  man  to  go  to  his  home  and  stay 
there.  When  you  read  in  our  English  version 
that  Paul  lived  two  whole  years  m  his  own 
hired  house,  you  may  conclude  without  any 
study  of  the  original  Greek  that  the  word 
"own"  is  a  mistranslation,  for  a  hired  house 
belongs  only  to  the  owner. 

Another  fact  of  interest  in  the  retrospect  of 
this  morning,  is  the  benevolence  of  this  Church 
to  all  Christian  agencies  for  the  good  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Each  year  has  witnessed  a  broadening 
of  our  religious  life,  and  consequently  a  warmer 
flame  of  love  for  the  Lord’s  needy  ones,  and 
an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  I  came  to 
this  city,  the  tendency  of  religious  thought  in 
all  the  churches  was  to  a  natural  and  yet  an 
undue  emphasis  in  the  importance  of  the  fields 
right  at  our  doors.  I  say  it  was  natural,  for  as 
we  reason  in  regard  to  our  children,  that  until 
they  reach  adult  years  their  one  duty  is  a 
selfish  one,  viz :  to  develop  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  or  in  other  words  to  grow,  rather  than  to 
assume  responsibilities;  so  we  were  so  busy  as 
a  community  growing,  and  we  grew  so  rapidly 
that  we  rather  resented  the  appeals  from  the 
fields  outside  of  our  narrow  limits;  for  we  felt 
that  right  here  at  home  was  the  work  for  us  to 
do;  although  at  the  same  time  there  was  no 
lack  of  self-imiK)rtance  when  our  youthfulness 
was  hinted  at.  At  this  period  the  great  work 
of  Foreign  Missions  was  sustained  almost 
entirely  by  the  churches  farther  East,  and 
even  to  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  we  con¬ 
tributed  but  a  mite,  for  we  answered  the  calls 
for  help  from  the  new  settlements  of  our 
country,  with  the  assertion  that  we  had  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  strengthen 
the  weakness  in  our  own  family  circle.  It  was 
natural,  but  it  was  no  less  unphilosophical. 


suicidal,  and  un-Christian.  Well,  we  have 
passed  that  day  of  infantile  foolishness,  and 
we  have  learned  not  only  the  blessedness  of  a 
broad  Christlike  philanthropy,  but  also  the 
profound  truth  which  Solomon  taught  3000 
years  ago,  that  “there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth.” 

To-day  the  churches  of  Chicago  stand  abreast 
with  sister  churches  in  the  East,  in  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  causes  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
Home  Missions,  and  our  gifts  are  increasing 
every  year,  for  we  have  found  out  that  Chicago 
is  not  the  world,  and  that  the  blood  shed  on 
Calvary  was  for  the  perishing  outside  of  our 
city  limits  as  well  as  for  those  inside.  In  this 
growing  Christlikeness  this  dear  Church  has 
had  a  share.  Each  successive  year  has  wit- 
-nessed  larger  gifts  to  the  Foreign  and  Home 
fleld3,  the  women  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
her  who  ran  from  the  empty  sepulchre  to  tell 
the  disciples  of  her  risen  Lord,  and  even  the 
little  children  feeling  the  hands  of  Jesus  on 
their  heads,  have  brought  their  small  but 
priceless  gifts,  that  the  little  ones  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism  might  know  of  a  Sa¬ 
viour’s  love.  We  have  not  loved  Chicago  less 
but  the  world  more.  We  have  not  diminished 
our  labors  for  the  evangelization  of  our  belov¬ 
ed  city,  but  we  have  steadily  increased  those 
labors  by  new  channels  of  activity,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  been  sending  our  gifts 
enwrapped  in  our  prayers  to  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  of  our  own  and  other  lands.  Thus,  I 
trust  that,  while  we  are  as  a  church  very  far 
from  the  highest  standard  of  Christian  fidelity, 
we  are  advancing  nearer  to  it  every  year — 
nearer  to  realizing  the  approving  words  of  our 
Lord  “She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

Another  striking  feature  in  her  history  has 
been  the  unity  of  this  church— a  unity  not  on 
the  surface  merely ;  a  unity  not  only  negative 
— that  is,  in  the  absence  of  internal  dissensions 
—but  a  unity  of  positive,  loving  fellowship, 
which  is  certainly  exceptional  when  you  con¬ 
sider  our  large  membership,  scattered  all  over 
the  city.  Like  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery 
well  oiled,  we  have  moved  on  in  our  church 
work,  without  any  friction  from  fault-finding, 
from  antagonistic  elements,  or  from  unchari¬ 
tableness  ;  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  few 
pastors  can  say,  after  an  experience  of  fifteen 
years,  what  your  pastor  can  gladly  and  thank- 
hilly  say  to-day,  that  he  has  yet  to  hear  one 
unkind  word,  or  to  know  one  unfriendly  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  church.  Truly,  our  fellowship  has 
been  very  sweet,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints  in  the  heavenly  sanctu¬ 
ary. 

■This  has  been  a  church  that  has  always  stood 
boldly  and  earnestly  on  the  side  of  the  right, 
and  hostile  to  wrong,  however  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  in  wealth  and  public  opinion.  This 
pulpit  has  given  no  uncertain  sound,  and  you 
have  not  asked  nor  wished  it  to  do  so.  Against 
intemperance,  against  profligacy  of  every  form, 
against  ix)litical  demagogism,  against  those 
evils  of  political  corruption  wdiich  still  burden 
and  disgrace  our  city,  against  official  truckling 
to  the  criminal  classes,  and  the  official  treason 
which  permits  those  classes  to  trample  upon 
our  laws— this  pulpit  has  fearlessly  spoken, 
careless  of,  and  utterly  indifferent  to,  the  anger 
of  those  who  resented  such  interference,  with 
their  selfish  and  base  purposes.  It  has  never 
been  a  partisan  pulpit.  No  flag  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  party  has  been  unfurled  here,  but  only  the 
flag  of  the  Cross,  on  whose  crimson  stripes  is 
written  two  glorious  mottoes— hatred,  deep  and 
relentless,  to  sin ;  and  love,  deep  and  passion¬ 
ate,  for  the  sinner.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  you  have  always  agreed  with  your  pastor ; 
but  you  have  respected  him  all  the  more  for 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions,  and  never 
by  a  single  word  or  look  have  you  sought  to 
muzzle  his  Ups,  while  the  abuse  from  those 
whom  his  words  have  stirred  up,  has  only 
drawn  you  closer  and  more  lovingly  to  him. 

But  this  church  has  also  had  a  warm  symim- 
thy  for  the  suffering  and  the  fallen — a  symi)a- 
thy  the  record  of  which  is  kept  on  the  heaven¬ 
ly  books— a  sympathy  which  I  believe  has  won 
the  friendly  resi)ect  of  this  great  community. 
It  has  been  a  silent  work :  for  the  footsteps  of 
true  mercy  are  also  soft,  not  attracting  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  men,  but  every  such  step  makes  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  Father’s  ear.  I  recall,  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  those  scenes  in  our  old  chapel 
after  our  terrible  fire  of  ’71,  when  before  the 
smoke  had  died  away,  you  threw'  open  the 
doors  of  God’s  house,  and  welcomed  to  a  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality  all  the  hungryand  nuked  and 
weary ;  so  that  our  sanctuary  became  a  crowd¬ 
ed  hospital  and  a  first-class  restaurant,  where 
for  tw’o  weeks  and  more  an  average  of  4000  a 
day  were  supplied  with  regular  meals,  and  am¬ 
ple  clothing  was  provided  for  those  who  lacked. 
As  soon  as  the  city  had  organized  its  admirable 
system  of  relief,  our  work  was  passed  over  into 
their  hands. 

And  then  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  good  accomplished  year  by  year  by 
your  untiring  labors  for  the  lessening  of  hu¬ 
man  sorrow  and  the  lightening  of  human  bur¬ 
dens.  Think  of  the  garments  which  the  busy 
fingers  of  the  Sisters  of  Dorcas  have  made  in 
these  fourteen  years!  Think  of  the  sick  beds 
to  which  sweet  comfort  has  been  brought,  the 
myriad  tear-drops  that  have  been  wiped  away, 
the  widows  and  ori»hans  who  have  been  cheer¬ 
ed  and  cared  for,  the  chains  of  sin  that  have 
been  broken,  the  fallen  and  discouraged  who 
have  been  lifted  up,  the  homes  that  have  been 
made  full  of  sunshine!  And  is  it  not  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture— this  silent,  constant,  benediction 
work,  year  after  year,  of  a  church  who.se  love 
to  Christ  has  found  expression  in  love  for  His 
little  ones— this  painting  of  seed-sowing  in  the 
waste  places,  sowing  whose  sheaves  will  all  be 
gathered  in  the  garner  by-and-by  ? 

But  the  most  striking  fact  of  these  years,  in 
which  we  bare  walked  heavenward  together, 
has  been  the  abiding  presence  in  this  Church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  this  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  we  owe  all  our  joy,  our  unity,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  labor.  Why  God  should  have  thus 
blessed  us,  is  to  me  a  mystery  which  I  cannot 
solve,  for  when  we  look  upon  the  imperfections 
of  our  service,  upon  the  sad  blots  of  selfishness 
and  worldliness  which  mar  the  beauty  of  eve¬ 
ry  page,  and  above  all,  when  we  mark  the 
weak  grasp  of  our  faith,  we  can  only  say,  as  we 
trace  the  steppings  of  the  King  in  our  midst, 
and  breathe  again  the  perfume  of  His  love 
which  has  hung  over  us  continually  like  a 
cloud  of  mercy,  “  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  Thy  Name  be  all  the  glory.”  We  have 
net  known  in  our  history  since  our  union  as 
pastor  and  i>eople,  what  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood  as  a  revival  of  religion,  that  is,  a  i)eriod 
of  religious  awakening  preceded  and  followed 
by  barrenness  and  coldness,  like  the  warmth 
and  luxuriance  of  Summer  between  two  Win¬ 
ters,  but  we  have  had  a  more  blessed  exi^eri- 
ence,  viz :  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  so  the  tree  of  life  has  borne  its 
fruit  every  month,  and  souls  have  been  dally 
added  to  the  Lord,  of  such  as  shall  be  saved. 
In  the  sanctuary  we  have  always  met  with  Him 
whose  presence  in  the  Upi>er  Temple  is  the 
light  thereof.  In  the  meetings  for  prayer  the 
Elder  Brother  has  never  failed  to  attend — 
though  Thomas  may  have  been  absent — and 
we  have  always  carried  to  our  homes  His  dear, 
sustaining  i)eace.  And  when  we  have  come  re¬ 
joicing  to  the  banquet  spread  by  dying  love, 
never  have  we  failed  to  see  others  coming  with 
us,  confessing  for  the  first  time  their  glad 


trust  in  the  Atonement  of  the  Son  of  God. 
There  have  been  added  to  our  membership 
during  my  pastorate  in  this  church,  from  sis¬ 
ter  churches  of  this  and  other  lands  1639,  and 
on  public  confession  of  Christ  1527,  making  a 
total  for  the  fifteen  years  of  3166.  “O  what 
shall  we  say  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits 
toward  us  ?  We  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation 
and  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord.”  For  if 
ever  a  church  should  be  burdened  with  grati¬ 
tude,  it  is  this  church,  and  for  such  mercies, 
for  such  heavenly  royal  gifts,  we  should  this 
day  not  only  enter  into  these  courts  with 
praise,  but  we  should  lay  ourselves  on  His 
altar  a  willing  sacrifice,  and  leave  our  solemn 
vow  here  in  His  Temple  that  from  this  hour  we 
will  serve  Him  with  body  and  soul,  with  our 
wealth  and  our  strength,  until  the  earth  ser¬ 
vice  is  finished,  and  in  the  glorious  Temple  not 
made  with  hands  we  praise  Him  as  we  ought. 

In  regard  to  my  own  work  among  you,  no 
one  is  more  conscious  of  its  imperfections  and 
failures  than  the  speaker,  and  yet  my  one  pur¬ 
pose  and  aim  have  been  your  happiness  and 
spiritual  development,  and  to  this  end  I  have 
sought  to  unite  the  instructive  and  the  pas¬ 
toral  in  my  service,  believing  most  firmly  that 
the  two  need  not  and  should  not  be  divorced. 
Of  the  preaching  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
aimed  to  bring  before  you  the  simple  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ— a  Gospel  not  of  wrath,  but  of 
love ;  not  for  a  select  few,  but  for  all ;  that  Gos¬ 
pel  which  alone  can  comfort  and  strengthen, 
and  in  whose  exhaustless  treasury  is  provision 
for  every  soul-need.  Sensational  topics  may 
have  pleased  a  certain  class,  and  discussions 
on  philosophy  and  ethics  may  have  flattered 
human  pride,  but  I  have  heard  constantly 
ringing  in  my  ears  my  Lord’s  command,  “  Go 
preach  My  Gospel,”  and  with  this  commission 
I  could  not  substitute  the  “  Thus  saith  man  ” 
for  the  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  And  beside,  I 
have  loved  to  preach  this  everlasting,  infinite, 
compassionate  love  of  God,  while  each  Sab¬ 
bath  has  brought  with  its  dawning  light  the 
responsibility  of  immortal  souls,  and  the  truth 
of  the  solemn  reckoning  not  now  far  off.  I 
desire  to  preach  nothing  but  this  old  but  ever 
new  Gospel  until  death  seals  these  lips,  and 
from  the  pulpit  I  pass  up  to  the  heavenly  ser¬ 
vice.  As  your  pastor  I  have  attended  397  fu¬ 
nerals,  have  united  in  marriage  547  couples, 
most  of  whom  I  believe  have  been  true  to  the 
vows  which  they  assumed,  and  my  pastoral 
calls  have  numbered  9000,  or  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  600  a  year.  I  have  been  with 
you  in  seasons  of  joy,  and  it  has  been  a  sad 
but  sweet  privilege  to  take  your  hands  in  sym¬ 
pathy  when  the  clouds  have  gathered,  and 
when  dear  ones  have  passed  from  mortal  sight 
to  gaze  in  ecstasy  on  the  face  of  the  risen  Lord. 
In  this  fellowship  I  have  learned  to  loye  you 
with  an  increasing  affection,  so  that  to-day  you 
seem  to  your  pastor  like  one  dear  household, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  reunion  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  makes  more  precious  the  inter¬ 
course  of  earth. 

And  now,  beloved,  what  shall  be  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  day’s  rejoicing,  this  “  home  again  ” 
surrounded  by  all  this  beauty  of  architecture 
and  color,  to  the  future  history  of  this  church  ? 
The  building,  however  symmetrical  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  is  no  pledge  of  strength  and  power ;  num¬ 
bers  are  no  guarantee  of  victory ;  and  the  praise 
which  has  no  more  depth  than  the  exhilaration 
of  the  hour,  will  be  dissipated  by  the  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stern  duties  of  life.  But  may  it 
be  true  of  us  that  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  lift 
the  ship  in  its  mighty  arms  up,  up,  till  it  al¬ 
most  seems  to  touch  the  sky,  so  our  joy  and 
gratitude  of  to-day  shall  lift  this  great  church 
up  so  near  to  the  Master’s  heart  that  a  new 
baptism  of  love  and  power  may  shape  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  grander,  more  heavenly  mould.  And 
tl^en  we  shall  not  be  content  with  worshipping 
within  these  walls,  but  we  shall  go  forth  like 
the  Christ  to  bless  the  world,  with  sympathy 
for  every  child  of  sorrow,  with  a  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  every  lonely,  tempted  brother,  with 
the  Bread  of  Life  for  the  hungry  and  starving, 
and  with  a  large,  warm  heart  which  is  willing 
to  si^end  and  be  spent  for  the  good  of  humani¬ 
ty  and  the  glory  of  God.  For  “  like  the  air, 
the  Church  must  press  e<iually  on  all  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  society ;  like  the  sea,  flow  into  every 
nook  of  the  shore-line  of  humanity ;  and  like 
the  sun,  shine  on  things  foul  and  low,  as  well 
as  fair  and  high,  for  she  was  organized,  com¬ 
missioned,  and  e<iuipi)ed  for  the  moral  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  world.” 

It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  like  a  city  built  on  both  sides  of  a 
river,  with  only  a  narrow  stream  flowing  be¬ 
tween  the  grace  and  glory.  And  it  might  have 
been  added  that  one  and  another  and  another 
are  constantly  passing  from  the  crumbling 
buildings  on  the  earth  side  to  the  eternal 
mansions  within  the  walls  like  jasper,  clear  as 
crystal.  We  have  many  friends  in  that  innu¬ 
merable  multitude— seven  of  the  elders  of  this 
church  who  fell  asleep  while  in  office,  and  a 
large  company  of  all  ages  who  one  by  one 
passed  from  the  fellowship  here  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  with  the  King;  while  from  our  cherished 
homes  some  have  gone  before  and  entered  in¬ 
to  rest.  And  so,  as  we  praise  this  morning  the 
grace  and  the  love  that  have  blessed  us  hither¬ 
to,  our  songs  mingle  with  theirs,  “Heaven 
comes  down  our  souls  to  greet,”  the  city  on 
the  other  side  the  stream  seems  very  near,  and 
He  who  is  their  joy  and  ours  whispers  “  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life.” 

“  See  that  your  lamps  are  burning, 

Your  vessels  filled  with  oil ; 

VV’ait  calmly  your  deliverance 
From  earthly  pain  and  toil. 

The  watchers  on  the  mountains 
Proclaim  the  Bridegroom  near ; 

Go  meet  Him,  as  He  cometh, 

With  hallelujahs  clear.” 

How  to  reach  the  Resorts  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  has  become  famous  for  its  marvellous  gold 
and  silver  productions,  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  and 
its  delightful  climate.  Its  mining  towns  and  camps, 
its  massive  mountains,  with  their  beautiful  green-ver- 
dured  valleys,  lofty  snow-capped  peaks,  and  awe-in¬ 
spiring  cations,  together  with  its  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  and  its  healthful  climate,  are  attract¬ 
ing,  in  greater  numbers  each  year,  tourists,  invalids, 
pleasure  and  business  seekers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

At  each  of  the  prominent  Colorado  resorts  are  spa¬ 
cious  hotels,  so  completely  appointed  that  every  appre- 
aiable  comfort  and  luxury  are  bestowed  upon  their 
patrons. 

The  journey  from  Chicago,  Peoria,  or  8t.  Louis  to 
Denver  (the  great  distributing  point  for  Colorado),  if 
made  over  the  Durlington  Koute  (C.  B.  A  Q.  K.  R.),  will 
be  as  pleasant  and  gratifying  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
railroad  trip  to  be.  It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own 
track  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  only  line  running  every  day  in  the  year 
through  trains  between  Chicago,  Peoria,  or  St.  Louis 
and  Denver.  It  also  runs  through  daily  trains  between 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  These  through  trains  are 
elegantly  equipped  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  ride  you  over  a  track  that  is  as  smooth  and  safe  as 
a  perfect  roadbed,  steel  rails,  iron  bridges,  interlocking 
switches  and  other  devices,  constructed  in  the  most 
skilful  and  scientific  manner,  can  make  it.  At  all 
coupon  ticket  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  found  on  sale,  during  the  tourist  season,  round- 
trip  tickets,  via  this  popular  route,  at  low  rates  to  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado  Springes,  and  Pueblo,  Colorado.  When 
ready  to  start,  call  on  your  home  agent,  or  address 
Perceval  Lowell,  General  Passenger  Agent  Burlington 

Route,  Chicago,  III.  _ 

Mmmy  Imflaences  Combine 
To  '‘oake  the  hair  crirp,  lifele.ss,  thin  and  gray.  The 
bee''  dressing  and  re'^  rative  is  Parker's  Hair  Balsam. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

254  Broadway,  New  York, 

179  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Assets,  May  1st,  1885, 
Liabilities,  - 
Undivided  Surplus,  - 


$5,511,787  30 
4,124,633  41 
1,387,153  89 


This  Company  issues  all  desirable  forms  of  ^ife,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Policies,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and  stability. 

- 0 - 

All  Its  Policies  are  without  any  restrictions  as  to  rosldenco  or  travel. 

- 0 - 

G.  C.  RIPLEY,  Pres.  O.  A.  TOWNSEND,  Vice-Pres. 

J.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Sec.  I.  H.  FROTHINGHAM,  Treas. 

WM.  G.  LOW,  Counsel. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

“AKD  ALL  HIS  WONDROUS  LOVE  PROCLAIM.'' 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


Is  the  Title  of  the 

NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Geo.  P.  ROOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  authors  of  “  Puna 
Delight.*’ 

THE  WORDS 

ThrouRhout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helpfnl,  tn- 
coursKing  and  full  of  the  “  Wondrous  Lore  ’’  of  Bln 
whose  praises  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

Is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  inspiring,  and  has  the  added 
charm  of  exactly  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
words  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school. 

192  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  and 
handsomely  hound  in  boards.  Price,  85  eenia  by 
mail,  postpaid  ;  83.60  a  dozen  by  express,  not  prepaid. 
The  Fiibllsherg  will  mail  a  aingle  sample  copy 
to  any  address.jpost-paid.  tor  30  cents. 

Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Published  By 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

NEW  ISSUES 


PRESBYTEHIAS  BOARD  OF  PDBLICATIOH 

W  omanliood. 

Hive  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 

^Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  JB. 

lOmo.  Price  30  cents. 

Corea, 

Within  and  Without, 

Chapters  on  Coroan  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel's  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

16mo.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  $1.15. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

POOR  AGENTS  WANTED  fw 

**  PLATFORM  ECHOES,  or  LI  VLNG  TRUTHS  for 
Head  aad  Ucarto**  Now  telling  thoMaomdu  A  braa 


B,  Gough. 

t  gr'dwtfi  book  of  the  €tge,  Minitten  tty  **  Qodtjteed  tl”. 
ETfryoneUnghtendcrietoverit.  940  ptget.  SiTiiplendid 
EuKrnviugs  introduction  by  Rev.  f.VMAN  AIlliOTTt 
1>.  O.  It  $elU  at  ttight.  -4end  for  Clrcultrt.  Ertra  Terma. 

etc.,  to  A.  D,  WOHTlUN«TON  df  CO.,  UartA»rd8  Coaa, 


7 

Ml 

jr.ju 


Sernrity  8  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 
seml>annnal 


V  Tesidenoe,  snd  loth  of  business.  No  In- 

■  vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fnre- 

■  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
>  BENT  of  References  all  around  you. 
I  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addrees 

'd.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Nccotlatars  of  MertMce  Loaa«. 

MMKTXOS  THIS  PAPBH.  BTTPAUL*  MINX. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTT-THIBS  SEUI-AKinJAL  STAT£H£NT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JAHUABT,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  •  2,847,666  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  406,798  64 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  ■  •  •  $7,896,690  66 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banhs .  $331,736  41 

Bonds  and  Mor^ages,  being  first  _ 

lien  on  Real  Estate .  1,005,400  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne).  9,M0,63S  00 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Si  Bonds 

(market  waluc) .  1,699,400  00 

State  Si  City  Ronds  (market  -value). .  999,000,00 

Ljoans  on  Stocks, payable  on  demand.  934,050  OO 
Interest  due  on  Ist  January,  1883....  105,689  46 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands  _ 

of  Agents .  336,009  79 

Real  Estate .  635,183  97 

Total  . $7,398,090  30 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIH,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSA7  STESST,  lOTW  TORS. 

Sixty-fifth  Semi- animal  Statement,  ihowing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re^Insurance,  -  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  107,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,646,612  86 


nrU/J.llUJ  INDELIBLE  INK. 

I  m^No  preparation  and  only  a 

I  ■dS  ■fill  I  a  ■■  J  common  pen  needed.  Esfab* 
UsmmaiAimmmaiaiiehed  BO  Years.  Superior 
sndpopiilar  for  decorative  work  on  linen.  Received 
Centennial  Medal  dfc  Diploma.  Sold  everywhers. 

D  riTlyirr^^siTio  N  s . 

II  0  IM  II  Book  now  ia  preit.  8ui(Se$ltf>D$ 

I  III  IM  I  II  for  Suudsy-aohool  ptcnlea,  excur* 

I  I  ^0  I  V  I  $100$,  etc.,  from  expHrienced  8ud« 
d«ye$cbool  workers  from  r*riou$  aeetlooi,  both  ei  ijr  sd<1  couotry. 

Replete  wUh  valuable  hinta.  Worth  many  timet  its  cost  to 
sny  Superlnteadoot.  ^  Prlceg  poatpaiil.  i6e.*  or  will  eend 
free  to  any  one  aendiniC  ua  name*  of  Sufierlntendenti  of  all 
Rundftj*achooi$  In  hl«  pleoe.  Addresi,  BAVlIk  &  COOK 
PIJUs  C’Oe*  11  A  15  WwelkliigtoB  4'blottgub 

THs  CHICAGO 

MORTH- 

WESTERN 

■M  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  ANP 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AMD  MILWAUKEE, 

CHICAGO  AND  6T.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCII,  B1.UFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 
If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helens,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  K0&TB-‘WB8TSR1T  ” 
if  you  wish  the  tiest  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  K.  8.  TTATT?^ 

Osneral  Manager,  General  PaMenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Unltod  Statos  Bonds  (par  value  tl,8as,(X)0) . $1,670,936  90 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  olUes  of  Mew  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.960  (X) 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  tn  Banks  and  Office .  90,760  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,709  60 

state  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,495  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  0$ 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  196,436  36 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  67 

-  $2,646,619  M 

BSlTJASmT  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  Prefiide&t. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  i  gecretarlas 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  )  *  Becretaries. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

.  100  BBOADWAY,  HEW  TOBK. 

Statement,  JTanuary  1st,  1885, 

Reserve  for  relnsarance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,098,990  S6 
*•  »  (Inland  Risks)...  93,304  75 

Reserve  ample  fbr  all  other  claims...  440,586  60 

Capital  paid  tn  In  eash .  1,000,066  0$ 

Net  Surplus .  1,535,991  8$ 

$4,038,501  99 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,090.00. 
DIRECTORS: 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Viee-Presldent. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9a  Vlee-Presldent. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TDBNUBI, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  TAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MOCUBDT, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WILUAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN.  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUi;. 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNBUN, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBL1E8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec,  Local  Department. 
B.  C  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C  H.  BUTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  DepartmenL 
OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


Me  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes. 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  poor.  1  will  send  to  all  appUcants  price  lists,  full 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  bs 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  snd  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsar- 
paesed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  In 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  supedor  In 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  whs 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  fres 
illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
information  that  Is  required. 

J OEL  McCOMBER, 

IirnWTOR  AND  MANUTAOTDBZB  OF 
M’COMBER’s  PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND 
M ’comber’s  PATENT  LASTS, 

52  East  loth  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York, 

iiTper  cent.IietToTnve^or^ 

I  negotiate  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  Dakota  farms 
worth  five  timss  the  amoont  of  loMt.  Fust  olaas  references. 
OorrespoadsBcs  soUolted. 

7.  B.  WALXXB,  Ipswich,  Dbkotb. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

Ho.  150  HoMom  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  39. 

OBHRT  BI.  FIBUl,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TXRX8 :  $S  a  Tear,  in  Adruiee,  Foitage  Paid. 
Ifaitered  at  the  Foatofflce  at  New  Tork  as  seoond.clasB  mall 
Matter. 

Adrertlaementa  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Ob  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ob  the  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  aad  Deaths,  not  orer  lour  lines,  SO  cents; 
orer  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

•^Address  simply  Hew  Torh  Erangellst,  Box  B330, 
<jow  1  orh.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Money  order, 
M.  dBOISTERED  LETTER.  ' 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  18,  1885. 


COHTEHTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

SAOE. 

1.  Saratoga — before  the  Season.  Pure  In  Heart.  Democ¬ 

racy  In  Europe.  “  Bom  within  the  Pale  of  the  Visible 
Church.”  Niagara  Falls.  Our  Book  Table. 

2.  Correspondence  :  Philadelphia  Letter.  The  Sweetest 

Sound.  Ths  Mormons  Excited.  Glimpses  of  Callao. 
The  Religious  Press. 

3.  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  ;  a  Seimon  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge. 

4.  Editorials. 

5.  The  Debts  of  the  Boards.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Ormsklrk.  Proclaiming  One’s  Self  a  Fool.  Making 

Christ  real.  Michigan  Congregational  Association. 
Death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Dunning.  The  Children 
at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Scientlflc  and  Useful.  One 

thing  and  another. 

3.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


PURITANISM  IN  OUR  CHURCH. 

Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  recent  History,  properly 
lays  special  stress  on  the  relations  of  English 
Puritanism  to  the  planting  and  training  of 
Presbyterianism  in  America.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  custom  to  refer  American  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  wholly,  or  at  least  substantially,  to 
Scotch  and  Irish  sources,  and  especially  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  large  English  element  which  during 
the  first  era  in  its  history  entered  into  it  so  ex¬ 
tensively  and  so  vitally.  This  habit  seems  the 
more  remarkable  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  English  Presbyterianism  was  so  thorough¬ 
ly  Puritan  in  both  belief  and  temper,  and  also 
the  kindred  fact  that  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  thoroughly 
English  document.  Dr.  Briggs  will  have  done 
great  good  if  his  History  establishes  the  op¬ 
posite  view,  and  gives  its  just  place  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Puritanism  among  the  creative  agencies 
through  whose  joint  action  our  Church  sprang 
into  being. 

An  unhistoric  use  of  the  term  Puritan  has 
very  naturally  become  current  among  us.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  term  represents 
none  but  the  Independent  party  in  England, 
and  is  applicable  only  to  those  who  hold  to  the 
Congregational,  as  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian 
polity.  Hence  it  has  been  transferred  wholly 
tQ  our  New  England  brethren  as  a  descriptive 
cognomen,  and  its  application  to  Presbyterians 
has  been  ardently  questioned.  But  Dr.  Briggs 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  English  Pres¬ 
byterians  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Puritans  of 
the  most  positive  type ;  and  that  much  of  the 
Presbyterianism  which  was  imported  into  this 
country,  bore  the  same  character.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  no  disparagement  to  any  Presbyterian  to 
wear  that  honored  name  in  perpetiio.  It  in¬ 
deed  belongs  to  us  primarily,  and  we  by  no 
means  consent  that  our  Congregational  breth¬ 
ren  should  have  the  sole  glory  and  usufruct 
thereof.  W^e  serve  due  notice  on  them  to  this 
effect! 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Briggs  has  done  jus¬ 
tice,  perhaps  less  elaborately,  to  the  important 
contributions  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  on 
the  one  side,  and  Holland  and  France  and 
Germany  on  the  other,  have  made  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism.  It  is  not  needful  to  de¬ 
cry  Judah  in  order  to  exalt  Ephraim,  or  to 
smite  down  Ephraim  as  a  step  toward  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  Judah.  He  must  be  blind  indeed 
who  does  not  see  how  prominent  is  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  Gaelic  and  Celtic  blood  in  our  denomi¬ 
national  views.  And  ungenerous  must  he  be 
who  is  unwilling  to  recognize  with  reverence 
his  ecclesiastical  descent  from  that  pure  and 
true  and  strong  ancestry  which  the  terms  Cel¬ 
tic  and  Gaelic  sufficiently  describe.  We  cry 
him  shame  1 

The  great  practical  lesson  which  needs  con¬ 
tinual  enforcing,  is  that  the  Presbyterianism 
of  America  in  fact  represents  nothing  that  is 
foreign  as  such,  but  rather  is  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  growth  a  joint  product  of  many 
influences,  in  part  foreign  but  in  part  native 
also,  and  is  therefore  a  thing  essentially  unlike 
in  many  particulars  the  European  ancestry 
from  which  it  was  first  derived.  We  have  no 
call  as  a  Church  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  tradi- 
tioBal  allegiance  to  any  branch  of  European 
Calvinism,  but  rather  to  acknowledge  our  ob¬ 
ligation  to  all  branches  in  the  temper  of  ser¬ 
vility  to  none.  We  may  honestly  and  grate- 
•  fully  confess  our  indebtedness ;  we  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  do  nothing  more.  We  are  free  as  air  to 
take  on  our  own  specialties,  and  to  develop  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  origin,  and  by  the  provi¬ 
dential  conditions  in  which  as  a  Church  of 
Christ  we  are  placed. 

It  is  not  presuming  too  far  to  say  further 
that  American  Presbyterianism  not  only  has 
received  into  itself  every  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  that  European  Presbyterianism  could 
bring  into  it,  but  further,  that  it  is,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  a  better  article  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  in  it  of  these  diversified  elements.  What¬ 
ever  excellence  there  was  in  the  English  Puri¬ 
tan,  in  the  Scotch  or  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  or 
in  the  French  Huguenot  or  the  Dutch  Calvin¬ 
ist,  we  may  and  ought  to  have  and  to  hold  by 
right  of  inheritance.  And  whatever  was  denied 
providentially  to  these  earlier  representatives 
of  the  common  Presbyterianism,  but  is  provi¬ 
dentially  conferred  on  us,  we  also  ought  to 
h  ave  and  to  hold  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  lifted  us  as  a  Church  into  such 
h  igher  position,  such  grander  opportunity.  It 
w’ould  be  culpable  cowardice  in  us,  were  we  to 
cling  simply  to  what  is  ancestral  and  tradi¬ 
tional,  just  us  it  would  be  unwisdom  and  rash¬ 
ness  to  cut  ourselves  entirely  aloof  from  that 
noble  past  which  it  has  been  so  much  our 
privilege  and  our  glory-  to  inherit. 

We  venture  the  further  prediction,  which 
indeed  seems  already  to  be  changing  into  his¬ 
tory,  that  American  Presbyterianism  is  destin¬ 
ed  to  be  the  controlling,  if  not  also  the  domi¬ 
nating,  type  of  Presbyterianism,  numerically, 
in  the  world.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  labor  under 
far  greater  difficulties  than  we:  they  are  stir¬ 
red  by  aspirations  less  extensive  and  hopes  far 
less  grand :  their  chances  for  growth  and  for 
social  i*ower  and  for  world-wide  usefulness, 
are  far  more  narrow.  Indeed  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  God  has  ever  given  to  any 
Church  since  the  Reformation  such  advanta¬ 
ges  as  He  has  graciously  bestowed  on  us ;  and 
if  we  rise  to  the  elevation  of  His  purixtse  con¬ 
cerning  us,  and  faithfully  follow  His  leading, 
we  may  yet  literally  lead  the  Presbyterianism 
of  the  world. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  ADAMS. 

The  death  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Adams,  removes  one  who  was  long  among  us, 
and  who  in  the  large  circle  of  which  her  hus¬ 
band  was  the  centre,  was  regarded  with  uni¬ 
versal  esteem.  For  some  forty  years  Dr. 
Adams  was  a  resident  of  this  city,  in  positions 
of  great  influence,  as  Pastor,  and  President  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  during  all 
which  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  met¬ 
ropolitan  life.  Of  tall  and  commanding  form, 
his  very-  presence  inspired  respect ;  and  when 
to  this  were  added  his  noble  countenance  and 
his  ready  and  graceful  eloquence,  we  had  in 
some  degree  the  secret  of  that  i>ower  which 
controlled  great  assemblies,  as  it  gave  him  an 
easy  supremacy  in  more  private  spheres.  But 
it  would  require  a  long  enumeration  to  put  to¬ 
gether  all  the  qualities  which  combined  to 
form  the  personality  of  one  who  filled  a  large 
space  in  his  generation.  In  our  personal  es¬ 
teem  he  held  a  place  which  was  quite  unique, 
which  no  other  man  has  since  filled,  or  ever 
can  fill.  Nor  do  we  trust  to  our  own  judgment 
alone.  Others  who  have  had  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  public  men  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  When 
Dean  Stanley  returned  to  EDgla^Qd  from  his 
visit  to  this  country,  and  was  asked  whom  he 
had  found  most  notable  in  America,  he  answer¬ 
ed  at  once  “  Dr.  William  Adams  of  New  York.” 
Dr.  Adams  filled  his  eye  and  his  mind,  as  an¬ 
swering  to  his  ideal  of  a  man.  The  same  im¬ 
pression  he  produced  when  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assemblies  in  Edinburgh,  or 
received  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Alliance  in  this  city.  Thus  he  occupied  a 
position  of  the  very  highest  distinction,  and 
exerted  an  influence  which  was  felt  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean. 

In  this  large  sphere  of  personal  activity  and 
influence,  he  had  a  most  admirable  companion 
in  her  who  is  now  gone.  Like  many  other  men 
who  may  seem  to  the  world  engrossed  with  a 
public  career,  he  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
those  domestic  influences  which  were  nearest 
to  him,  and  from  which  he  derived  at  once  his 
greatest  happiness  and  his  best  inspiration. 
In  the  making  of  a  great  man,  there  is  nothing 
so  potent  as  the  influence  of  a  noble  wife,  who 
is  her  husband’s  best  friend  and  counsellor; 
his  adviser  in  moments  of  perplexity,  and  who 
cheers  him  in  moments  of  depression,  making 
his  manly  strength  the  more  effective  as  she 
supplements  it  by  her  womanly  tact;  and 
whose  secret  sway  is  the  more  powerful  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unseen.  Such  was  the  influence 
that  cheered  and  blessed  the  late  Dr.  Adams 
during  his  long  and  active  life,  filling  his  home 
with  sunshine,  and  giving  him  the  tenderest 
and  the  strongest  motives  to  exertion.  More 
than  once  we  have  heard  him  say  with  deep 
feeling  that  “  his  people  little  knew  how  much 
they  were  indebted  to  her  for  any  good  he 
might  do  to  them.”  To  such  a  man  it  was  ev¬ 
erything  to  have  this  gentle  presence  always 
at  his  side.  “  His  heart  safely  trusted  in  her,” 
and  with  every  morning’s  light,  as  he  began  a 
new  day,  her  true  heart  gave  him  new  strength 
and  courage  for  the  duties — which  were  mani¬ 
fold,  and  ofteh  harassing  and  perplexing — of 
his  public  career. 

It  is  nearly  five  years  since  Dr.  Adams  died, 
during  which  she  who  bore  his  name  has  lived 
partly  with  her  daughters  in  this  city  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  but  of  late  chiefly  in  her  beautiful 
home  on  the  brow  of  Orange  Mountain,  where 
he  breathed  his  last,  and  where  she  has  been 
waiting  calmly  and  peacefully  till  her  change 
should  come.  And  now  it  has  come,  and  she 
is  joined  to  him  who  had  gone  before.  Three 
years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  we  went  out  to 
Mount  Auburn — that  cemetery  which  contains 
so  many  of  the  distinguished  dead — for  the 
sole  purpose  of  standing  by  the  sacred  si)Ot  in 
the  family  plot  of  ground  where  the  green  turf 
had  opened  to  receive  all  that  was  mortal  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  we  have  ever 
known.  There  she  whom  he  loved  is  now  laid 
beside  him.  There  is  a  beautiful  fitness  in  this, 
that  those  so  dear  to  each  other  in  life  should 
rest  at  last  in  the  same  peaceful,  hallowed  spot. 
”  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  death  they  are  not  divided.” 


FINANCES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Assembly’s  finances  the  past 
two  years,  thanks  to  the  persistent  and  effi¬ 
cient  labors  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  in  securing  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  railroad  arrangements  possible  for 
commissioners.  The  railroads  were  never 
before  so  considerate.  The  amounts  paid  out 
the  three  years  past  for  mileage  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  are  as  follows :  1883,  Saratoga,  $28,132 
.33  ;  1884,  Saratoga,  $23,236.37 ;  1885,  Cincinnati, 
$19,883.78.  The  mileage  of  the  Assembly  of  1884 
was  $4,895.96  less  than  that  of  1883,  and  the 
mileage  of  the  Assembly  of  1885,  $3,352.59  less 
than  that  of  1884.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  mileage  expenses  can  be  kept  below  $20,- 
000  in  any  place  east  of  Buffalo  or  west  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  centre  of  population  is  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  that  city  has  the  honor  of  having 
entertained  the  Assembly  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
body  itself  than  any  Assembly  for  many  years. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  there,  with 
Dr.  Francis  C.  Monfort  at  their  head,  did  nobly 
for  the  comfort  of  members  and  their  econom¬ 
ical  entertainment. 


THE  ASSEMBLY’S  ANNEXES. 

The  power  and  infiuence  of  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  good,  cannot  be  duly  estimated 
without  taking  into  account  its  growing  “  side 
meetings.”  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of 
Adam,  and  on  the  whole  has  been  very  helpful 
to  him  ever  since.  So  with  the  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  meetings,  held  just  aside  at  some 
church  or  hall  and  coincident  with  the  Assem¬ 
bly  sessions.  They  must  reckon  for  much  in 
any  full  and  fair  summation  of  the  religious 
influences  and  impulses  which  emanate  from 
our  great  yearly  gathering. 

Our  elect  ladies  also  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  missionary  treasuries.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  Woman’s  Board  was  organized, 
and  gave  the  first  year  $7000.  Last  year  this 
Board  gave  $225,000.  In  this  time  3000  auxil¬ 
iary  societies  have  been  organized ;  3000  prayer- 
meetings  and  channels  of  “  systematic  benev¬ 
olence  ”  added  to  the  forces  in  this  vast  work. 

The  Elders,  too,  are  coming  forward.  Their 
daily  meetings  at  Cincinnati  were  not  only 
seasons  of  great  interest  and  fervent  prayer, 
but  also  of  much  practical  discussion  of 
finances— ways  and  means.  Elder  Stevenson 
of  Philadelphia  was  frequently  heard  from, 
and  proved  himself  a  kind  of  money-motor  to 
every  financial  measure  introduced.  He  was 
ready  to  give  or  to  hypothecate  for  the  Lord’s 
cause,  and  took  si)ecial  interest  in  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief. 

Only  by  a  careful  and  roundabout  view  ean 
we  begin  to  estimate  the  worth  of  this  custom 
of  ours  of  not  forgetting  to  assemble  ourselves 
together  at  every  recurring  May. 


Lincoln  University  (at  Oxford,  Pa.)  is  report¬ 
ed  as  having  two  hundred  students,  all  but 
thirteen  of  whom  are  converted.  Not  else¬ 
where,  save  perhaps  in  Park  College,  have  the 
infiuences  of  religion  been  so  constant  and 
pervasive  the  past  year. 


BAPTO  AND  BAPTIZO. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Dobbs  published  in 
The  Indeiiendent  a  private  letter  from  Prof. 
Harnack  of  Glesen,  in  which  he  says : 

1.  Baptlsein  undoubtedly  siKnifles  immersion  (ein- 
tauchen).  2.  No  proof  esn  be  found  that  it  signifies 
anything  else  in  the  New  Testament,  and  In  the  moat 
ancient  Christian  literature.  The  suggestion  regarding 
a  ‘‘  sacred  sense  ”  is  out  of  the  question.  3.  There  is 
no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  suggests  the 
supposition  that  any  New  Testament  author  attached 
to  the  word  baptizein  any  other  sense  than  eintanchen, 
untertauchen. 

These  words  were  caught  up  by  the  Baptist 
press  with  an  eagerness  which  seemed  to  show 
that  they  were  In  straits  for  support.  The 
publication  of  “The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  ”  has  placed  our  Baptist  brethren  in 
a  position  of  grave  embarrassment.  That  re¬ 
markable  manuscript,  which  dates  back  so 
nearly  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  whose 
teaching  it  professes  to  give,  shows  clearly 
that  at  least  one  mode  of  baptism  was  by  pour¬ 
ing.  How  to  break  the  force  of  this  positive 
testimony  was  a  serious  matter  for  Baptist 
scholars.  Some  of  them  questioned  the  genu- 
iness  of  the  “  Teaching  ” ;  others  suggested  a 
different  interpretation.  In  this  dilemma  the 
appearance  of  such  a  statement  as  that  above 
quoted  was  a  very  welcome  relief. 

With  due  respect  to  this  German  scholar,  we 
must  say  in  all  frankness  that  we  think  he  has 
not  raised  his  reputation  for  scholarship  by 
the  admission  he  makes,  even  though  it  was 
only  in  a  private  letter,  with  no  permission,  so 
far  as  we  are  told,  to  publish  it.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  him  is  that  he  has  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  German  scholars  in  this  respect,  and 
has  neglected  the  British  and  American  dis¬ 
cussions  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  more 
thorough ;  so  that  if  it  is  a  question  of  appeal 
to  scholars,  we  shall  offset  this  German  scholar 
by  a  much  better  American  scholar.  Prof. 
Harnack  is  an  excellent  scholar  in  ancient 
Church  history,  but  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  the 
President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  this  city,  is  a  far  better  scholar  in  the  same 
field.  He  is  superior  in  breadth,  solidity,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  learning ;  and  above  all, 
he  is  familiar  with  the  researches  of  British 
and  American  divines  on  the  subject,  and  has 
the  gift  of  sound,  practical  sense,  which  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  the  German  divine.  If  it  is 
a  question  of  weight  of  names,  the  German 
scholar  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  scales.  How 
President  Hitchcock  regards  the  disputed  (lues- 
tion,  we  judge  from  a  printed  outline  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  by  him  in  his  lectures.  Though 
they  are  private,  being  printed  only  for  the 
use  of  the  Senior  Class,  we  have  received  per¬ 
mission  to  copy  a  passage  in  which  he  touches 
on  this  subject.  He  says : 

I  should  be  quite  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest  on  two 
passages ;  Matt.  xv.  2,  Mark  vll.  3,  4.  In  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  custom  of  washing  before  eating,  Matthew 
uses  the  word  nipto,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  washing  of 
the  ”  hands  ” ;  while  Mark  uses  baptizo  in  speaking  of 
the  same  custom.  When  Orientals  come  in  from  the 
street  to  a  meal,  they  do  not  bathe  all  over;  they  sim¬ 
ply  have  water  poured  over  their  hands  by  a  servant. 
Daptizo  does  not  mean  “  dip.”  It  never  means  “  dip  ” 
as  a  primary  and  dominant  sense.  The  three  stages  of 
the  word  are  "to  merse”;  “to  lave  or  bathe”;  “to 
bathe  symbolically.”  Now  suppose  Church  histori¬ 
ans  say  "  Yet  nevertheless  Christian  baptism  as  a 
matter  of  fact  was  by  dipping,”  I  say.  Gentlemen,  what 
is  your  proof  7  Take  the  Instances  of  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  sec  if  It  is  at  all  probable  that 
3000  men  were  dipped  In  Jerusalem  in  one  day.  Take 
the  road  on  which  the  Eunuch  almost  certainly  trav¬ 
elled,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  he  was  probably 
dipped  on  that  journey.  Take  the  case  of  the  jailer  at 
Philippi  ;  was  it  probable  that  he  was  dipped  that  night 
In  the  precincts  of  the  jail  ? 

Go  outside  of  the  New  Testament :  Clement  gives  you 
no  comfort.  The  Didache  upsets  the  whole  thing.  /  It 
uses  the  word  baptism  in  just  the  sense  for  which  We 
contend.  It  says,  for  instance,  you  may  baptize  by 
pouring.  Now  how  are  you  going  to  “  dip  ”  by  pour¬ 
ing  ? 

Then  take  the  Monumental  testimony :  Fresco  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Saint  Calliztus  (200  A.  D.,  according  to  De 
Rossi) ;  Baptismal  Font  at  Ephesus ;  Ravenna  Mosaic, 
5th  century;  Greek  Fonts  in  Palestine.  These  all  point 
not  to  submersion,  as  you  go  back;  but  it  looks  clearly 
as  though  deeper  water  was  provided  for  as  time  went 
on. 

It  you  ask  "  How  do  you  account  for  immersion,  if  it 
is  not  Apostolic  7  ”  I  answer.  How  do  you  account  for 
Episcopacy,  if  it  is  not  Apostolic  7  Simply  as  an  his¬ 
torical  development. 

All  I  contend  for  is  that  the  idea  of  immersion  exclu¬ 
sively  is  not  in  the  Word,  and  that  immersion  exclu¬ 
sively  is  not  in  early  Church  History. 

If  any  man  says  that  dipping  was  “  the  ”  primitive 
mode,  I  shall  have  to  contradict  him.  If  he  will  let 
me  substitute  “  a  ”  for  “  the,”  we  shall  have  no  quarrel. 
It  was  a  primitive  mode — not  necessarily  the  original, 
but  an  early  mode  of  baptism.  I  deny  that  it  was  the 
original  mode,  as  an  unproved  assertion. 

The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  this ;  Baptismoa  is 
generic ;  it  is  purification  in  any  one  of  several  ways : 
by  sprinkling,  by  pouring,  or  by  immersion  (see  Heb. 
vl.  2,  lx.  10).  The  earliest  representation  we  have 
(Fresco  in  8t.  Calliztus)  indicates  that  the  rite  was 
then  administered,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  standing 
in  the  water  and  having  water  poured  over  the  head. 

Confusion  has  arisen  from  the  careless  use  of  “  dip  ” 
In  the  secondary  sense  by  lexicographers  and  others, 
as  a  sufficient  rendering  of  baptlzo,  making  It  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  Immerse.”  Now  dip  and  merge  are  not  equiv¬ 
alent  terms  in  the  primary  sense  of  “  dip.”  This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the 
conscientiousness  of  scholars.  I  remember  the  words 
of  Coleridge :  “  Until  you  understand  a  man’s  igno¬ 
rance,  presume  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understand¬ 
ing.”  But  I  must  say  that  to  write  a  word  down,  and 
to  put  “  dip  ”  and  “  immerse,”  and  “  plunge  ”  In  one 
line  as  its  equivalents,  seems  to  me  not  scholarly. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMONS. 

The  University-place  Church  has  for  two 
Sabbath  evenings  been  occupied  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  discourses  to  classes  of  students  about 
to  graduate.  On  June  7th  Dr.  John  Hall, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  this  city, 
preached  the  baccalaureate  for  that  institu¬ 
tion  before  a  crowded  assembly.  His  text  was 
Psalm  xcvii.  1 :  “  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the 
earth  rejoice.”  It  was  a  clear,  strong  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  great  facts  of  God’s  personal,  right- 
ous,  and  glorious  dominion  in  nature,  provi¬ 
dence,  and  grace,  and  an  appeal  to  the  young 
men  starting  in  life  to  choose  God  for  their 
Lord,  and  accept  His  service  and  His  sway. 

On  the  next  Sabbath  evening  the  p^tor.  Dr. 
George  Alexander,  preached  the  annual  ser¬ 
mon  for  the  graduating  class  of  Rutgers  Fe¬ 
male  College.  He  chose  for  his  text  the  re¬ 
markable  echo  in  Rev.  ii.  of  the  Saviour’s  fre¬ 
quent  charge  when  on  earth :  “  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
the  theme  being  the  spiritual  faculty  in  man, 
and  the  responsibility  for  its  use  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  sermon  was  extremely  appropriate, 
and  full  of  solemn  and  convincing  truth. 


Dr.  Ersklne  N.  White  of  the  Twenty-third- 
street  Church  expects  to  sail  on  Saturday  next, 
and  to  sojourn  abroad  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Summer.  He  is  pretty  well  on  to  recov¬ 
ery  from  a  severe  illness  of  a  few  months  since, 
brought  on,  his  friends  know,  by  an  over-mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  cares  and  church  duties,  particular 
and  general,  and  they  are  looking,  with  him, 
to  the  needed  rest  in  near  prospect  for  his  res¬ 
toration  to  usual  full  strength.  Of  all  our  min¬ 
isters  in  this  city,  no  man  is  more  necessary 
to  his  i>eople,  and  attached  to  them  and  they 
to  him,  or  more  serviceable  to  the  Church  at 
large,  than  Dr.  White.  With  him  continuance 
in  well  doing  and  ability  in  affairs,  are  bot.  an 
inheritance  and  an  impulse.  Bon  voyage ! 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  is  a  somewhat  novel  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  in  foreign  countries 
which  is  taken  in  an  article  on  another  page, 
entitled  “  Democracy  in  Europe.”  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  of  them  as  in  the  extreme 
of  poverty  and  want,  but  our  cjorrespondent, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  abroad,  tells 
us  that  so  far  as  she  saw  they  were  generally 
comfortable  and  contented.  This  is  a  cheering 
view,  though  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  is  less  pleasant,  and  yet  which  is 
fearfully  real.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  of 
this  communication  to  know  that  the  writer,  a 
lady  of  Virginia,  is  a  sister-in-law  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  Harper’s 
Weekly  that  she  is  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  the  eyes,  which  threatens  to  become  quite 
serious.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  she  keeps 
up  her  intellectual  activity,  and  continues  her 
literary  pursuits.  Harper’s  Weekly  speaks  of 
her  as  “the  poet  and  Provenyal  scholar,”  and 
says  that  “  her  home  in  Lexington,  Va.,  has 
long  been  the  centre  of  a  delightful  and  culti¬ 
vated  circle.”  Our  readers  will  join  with  her 
Southern  and  other  friends  in  the  hope  that 
she  may  recover  fully  the  use  of  her  eyes,  all 
the  more  that  she  knows  how  to  make  such 
good  use  of  them.  There  are  some  writers 
who  always  see  things  in  the  worst  possible 
light,  and  take  the  darkest  view  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  for  whom  we  should  not  mourn  very  much 
if  they  were  struck  with  total  blindness.  But 
for  eyes  that  see  only  the  bright  side  of  things, 
it  were  a  pity  that  any  shadow  should  creep 
over  them.  To  our  friend  we  trust  that  a  veil 
may  never  be  drawn  over  a  world  that  she 
finds  so  fair  and  beautiful. 

Persia,  though  regarded  by  its  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants  who  have  never  been  be¬ 
yond  its  borders  as  the  most  desirable  and 
paradisiacal  of  countries,  is  really  not  the  best 
place  in  the  world  “  to  bring  up  a  family  of 
children,”  or  even  to  enjoy  one’s  self,  while 
serving  one’s  country  withal.  The  protracted 
residence  of  missionaries  there  may  have  led 
the  secular  mind  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  but 
the  Hon.  Bayless  W.  Hanna,  who  has  been 
offered  the  opportunity  of  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Teheren,  evident¬ 
ly  had  suspicions  that  the  ancient  country  of 
silks  and  perfumes  might  have  its  drawbacks. 
Hence,  like  a  prudent  man,  instead  of  em¬ 
barking  on  the  next  steamer,  he  made  inquiry 
of  some  one  who  knew  by  actual  residence  in 
the  Shah’s  domains  as  to  routes,  climate,  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  and  with  result.  He  has  learned : 
The  cost  of  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Te¬ 
heren  for  a  family  of  three  persons  would  be 
(at  the  lowest  estimate)  $1.500 ;  cost  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  house  in  Teheren,  $1000;  carriage  and 
horses  (indispensable),  $1000;  contingent  ex¬ 
penses  in  settling  down,  $500;  total,  $4000. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bassett  informed  him  that  the 
cost  of  living  (especially  for  a  diplomat)  is 
much  higher  in  Persia  than  in  the  United 
States.  “If  you  keep  up  an  establishment,” 
wrote  Mr.  Bassett,  “  which  will  be  considered 
respectable  by  other  legations  and  by  Per¬ 
sians,  you  will  need  ‘  lots  ’  of  money.  If  you 
value  the  comfort  of  your  family  and  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  be  sure  and  fill  your  pockets 
well  before  starting.”  As  the  salary  of  the 
United  States  Minister  at  Teheran  is  only 
$5000  a  year,  the  outlook  for  Mr.  Hanna  is  not 
alluring.  How  he  or  any  other  American  of 
family  is  to  support  himself  and  conserve  the 
dignity  of  his  country,  with  some  regard  to 
Oriental  ideas,  on  so  small  a  sum,  is  beyond 
his  ken.  He  probably  does  not  overstate  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Bassett’s  note  uiKjn  himself  when 
he  terms  it  “a  paralyzer.”  Only  missionaries, 
and  certainly  not  government  officials,  can 
manage  to  live  in  Persia  and  some  other  of  our 
foreign  countries  on  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  _ 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton  sailed  on  Thursday 
last,  with  his  family,  proposing  to  spend  the 
heats  of  the  Summer  at  his  native  Bermudas. 
He  has  been  very  busy  the  past  year  doing  full 
and  very  excellent  work  In  his  chair  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  besides  filling  the  First  Church  pulpit  in 
this  city,  vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Paxton,  and  proving  himself  an  apt  and 
able  yoke-fellow  with  Prof.  Briggs  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Presbyterian  Review.  It  has  fallen 
to  him,  we  believe,  to  review  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  Cincinnati  Assembly,  which  he  did 
just  before  sailing.  A  multitude  of  friends  will 
crave  for  him  and  his  an  invigorating  vacation. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  County  Sunday-school  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Honeoye, 
the  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day  pastor,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  June  17th  and  18th.  Looking 
down  the  programme  we  see  the  names  of  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Sherill,  Dr.  N.  T.  Clarke,  Rev.  C.  S. 
Durfee,  Secretary  W.  A.  Duncan,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Hiscox,  Prof.  A.  J.  Warner,  W.  G.  Lightfoote, 
Revs.  M.  S.  Hard,  G.  R.  Smith,  A.  B.  Temple, 
W.  A.  Rice,  and  all  the  seventeen  town  Secre¬ 
taries  are  to  be  heard  from.  The  Honeoye 
pastor  and  his  people  extend  a  cordial  welcome 
to  all  who  attend.  The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Case 
of  West  Bloomfield  is  the  President  of  the 
Association.  _ 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  Buffalo  Presbytery 
was  held  at  Silver  Creek,  June  9th,  which  ap¬ 
proved  the  action  of  its  Committee  on  Sunday- 
schools  in  arranging  for  the  immediate  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Sunday-school  Institute.  Next  day 
the  organization  was  completed  by  the  election 
of  Rev.  Martin  D.  Kneeland  of  Fredonia  as 
President,  with  Vice-Presidents  and  Secreta¬ 
ries  and  Treasurer.  Addresses  were  made  by 
leading  ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Institute  are  to  be  held  quarterly. 
Pastor  Kneeland  will  be  sure  to  render  good 
service.  He  brings  both  exi)erience  and  zeal 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  heats  of  Summer  fairly  over,  we  may 
look  for  at  least  one  notable  religious  Convo¬ 
cation— that  of  the  American  Board  at  Boston, 
beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  13.  It  will 
bj  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  that  oldest 
of  our  Foreign  Missionary  agencies,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  not  less  than  six  thousand 
will  go  up  to  Boston  from  other  cities  and 
places.  The  Board  has  met  six  times  in  Bos¬ 
ton— the  first  in  1813,  and  the  last  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Already  systematic  work  is  begun 
for  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D., 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  ;  the  Rev.  D.  Waldron,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Entertainment,  at  19  Congrega¬ 
tional  House,  Bostjn. 

The  collapse  of  Miner’s  Bank  in  Dunkirk 
has  proved  sadly  disastrous  to  many  private 
interests  in  the  town,  and  also  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  And  some  of  the  incidents  are  ad¬ 
monitory  to  men  In  positions  of  responsibility. 
One  worthy  man,  through  his  failure  to  give 
a  formal  notice  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Board  of  Direi’lors  (a  man  of  large  property), 
finds  himself  oomi)letely  ruined;  and  in  his 
ruin  the  struggling  Presbyterian  church  re¬ 
ceives  a  heavy  shock.  Another  case  is  that  of 
the  estimable  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
the  means  of  whose  members  have  been  so 
seriously  curtailed,  that  at  a  late  Vestry  meet¬ 
ing  it  became  necessary  to  cut  down  the  salary 
of  the  rector  from  $1290  to  $800.  These  are 
only  specimens  of  the  painful  results  of  the 
failure. 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  again  in  operation 
against  the  tramp,  and  wherever  properly  en¬ 
forced,  can  be  successfully  used  in  ridding  the 
community  of  this  dangerous  pest.  The  tramps 
are  legally  defined  to  be  “All  persons  who 
rove  about  from  place  to  place  begging,  and 
all  vagrants  living  without  labor  or  visible 
means  of  support,  who  stroll  over  the  country 
without  lawful  occasion.”  By  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  tramps  who  enter  into  any  build¬ 
ing  without  the  consent  of  its  owner,  who  ma¬ 
liciously  injure  property,  or  who  carry  fire¬ 
arms,  may  be  imprisoned  for  three  years.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  in  the  cities  and  larger 
villages  the  police  authorities  will  be  held  to 
their  duties  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  this  direction.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling 
sympathy  for  the  out-of-the-way  and  lonely 
country  places  without  any  blue-coated  guar¬ 
dian  to  protect  life  or  property.  Residents  of 
such  retired  neighborhoods  must  combine  for 
self  defence,  and  secure  protection  in  the  best 
way  attainable.  Care  must  be  taken  properly 
to  discriminate.  All  beggars  are  not  tramps. 
Persons  going  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
employment,  are  not  necessarily  tramps. 
Where  any  doubt  exists,  work  may  be  given  as 
a  test.  The  offer  of  work  will  quickly  discover 
the  tramp.  A  reference  to  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society,  21  University  Place,  will  fur¬ 
nish  any  inquirer  with  the  best  information  as 
to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  tramps,  and  in¬ 
deed  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  charitable 
aid.  But  our  friends  in  the  country  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  against 
tramps,  suspended  for  awhile,  is  now  reenact¬ 
ed,  and  is  the  law  of  the  State,  and  should  be 
everywhere  enforced. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson  and  his  son,  W.  S.  Nel¬ 
son,  reached  New  York  on  Saturday  last,  after 
an  absence  abroad  of  a  little  more  than  eleven 
months.  Dr.  Nelson  is  looking  extremely 
well,  days  and  weeks  of  continuous  horseback 
riding,  much  of  it  over  the  roughest  of  roads 
in  Persia  and  Palestine,  having  proved  not  too 
exhausting,  but  on  the  contrary,  beneficial  to 
his  general  health.  Dr.  Nelson  returned  to 
Geneva  on  Monday  evening.  Though  he  has 
twice  resigned  the  charge  of  that  church,  the 
people  there  seem  very  unwilling  to  have  it  so. 
The  son  goes  to  St.  Louis  for  the  present.  He 
has  been  filling  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Evan¬ 
gelist  all  along  with  a  very  readable  account 
of  his  travels.  _  _ 

The  strength  and  beauty  of  a  denomination 
is  in  its  flourishing  and  growing  churches,  its 
faithful  ministers  and  dutiful  members.  And 
the  prosperity  of  a  single  well  ordered  church 
abounds  quite  beyond  its  own  visibility,  and 
gives  strength  and  cheer  to  all  who  look  upon 
it  and  take  knowledge  of  its  ordeals  and  its 
successes.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  have 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  sermon  with  which 
Dr.  Kittredge  and  his  people  recently  entered 
their  very  spacious  rebuilt  house  of  worship, 
accepting  it  in  lieu  of  the  usual  Review  lesson. 
A  multitude  of  our  ministers  and  teachers  will 
rejoice  with  him  and  his  people  in  all  their 
prosperity.  _ 

Our  contemporary.  The  Herald  and  Presby¬ 
ter,  being  permanently  encamped  on  the  very 
scene  of  recent  battle,  feels  called  upon  to  pur¬ 
sue  what  it  terms  “The  Moderator  War.” 
This  by  way  of  duly  admonishing  those  irasci¬ 
ble  sheets  designated  as  the  “  J.”  and  “  I.”  for 
their  course  previous  to  the  convening,  and 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Its 
strictures  are  valuable,  and  calculated  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  culprits  under  review.  They  are  too 
pretty  good  reading  for  hot  weather,  when  in¬ 
terest  in  the  more  recondite  aspects  of  science 
and  religion  sometimes  flags.  And  we  quite 
agree  with  the  Cincinnati  dictum  that  Dr. 
Dickey  is  young,  or  at  least  not  old,  and  can 
afford  to  wait ;  and  especially  that  he  of  the 
“  elegant  voice  ”  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
on  account  of  the  indiscretions  of  his  whilom 
United  Presbyterian  friends  or  any  others. 
But  a  truce  just  here  and  now  to  all  their 
shortcomings.  In  a  very  eloquent  and  affect¬ 
ing  closing  address  to  the  Assembly,  Modera¬ 
tor  Craven  said  that  though  he  had  attended 
many  meetings  of  the  body,  he  had  never  seen 
such  uniform  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  and 
patience  as  in  the  present  meeting.  And  in 
closing  ho  exhorted  all  the  brethren  to  go 
home,  and  by  their  actions  commence  that 
glorious  doxology  “Unto  Him  who  has  wash¬ 
ed  us  in  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  be  honor  and  glory  and 
blessing.”  _ 

Gov.  Hill  has  vetoed  the  bill  incorporating 
the  New  York  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
about  which  there  was  so  much  unpleasant  no¬ 
toriety  because  of  the  charge  made  by  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Gunn  of  this  city,  that  Senator 
Coggeshall  had  solicited  a  bribe  to  report  the 
bill  favorably.  The  bill  sought  to  establish  a 
new  college  freed  from  some  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  of  1853,  which  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  medical  colleges,  and  was 
objectionable  on  this  account  if  for  no  other. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  standard  of  medi¬ 
cal  education  should  be  lowered  in  the  least, 
when  there  are  eight  colleges  in  this  city  al¬ 
ready  authorized  to  confer  medical  degrees. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Senator  Coggeshall 
denies  the  charge  of  attempted  bribery,  but 
neither  party  seems  inclined  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  courts,  and  it  will  probably  be  left  to 
inquiry  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  continue  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  through  another  Winter; 
and  hereupon  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
endeavors  to  point  out  the  mistake  made  by 
the  management  in  keeping  the  great  show 
open  on  the  Sabbath.  It  argues  that  even 
from  a  business  point  of  view  it  would  have 
been  a  wise  policy  to  close  on  that  day,  where¬ 
as  special  Sunday  attractions  were  advertised 
and  expenses  incurred.  The  writer  closes  thus 
significantly :  “  We  give  the  new  management 
this  fact  to  ponder :  There  were  nearly  an  many 
people  in  one  single  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city,  each  Sabbath  during  the  Exposition,  as  were 
upon  the  Exjjosition  grounds."  The  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer’s,  is  doubt¬ 
less  referred  to.  And  it  is  to  be  said  that  no 
unusual  attractions  were  advertised  there,  and 
the  pastor  iiersisted  in  his  habit  of  preaching 
pretty  long,  old-fashioned  sermons.  But  then 
he  is  a  “  workman.” 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  carries  off 
the  honor  of  contributing  the  largest  number 
of  missionaries  to  the  Foreign  field.  The  year 
has  been  exceptional — an  off  year,  so  to  speak 
—with  all  our  Church  schools  save  this  eldest 
of  the  number.  Thus  of  eleven  graduates  who 
offer  themselves  for  the  Foreign  field,  ten  are 
from  Princeton,  where  weekly  meetings  in  the 
interest  of  this  cause  have  been  held. 

The  Assembly’s  Committee  on  the  Synodical 
Records  of  New  York  not  only  recommended 
their  approval,  but  stated  that  they  were  kept 
“  with  neatness  and  care.”  The  printed  Min¬ 
utes  of  this  Synod  from  year  to  year  leave  no¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  both  as  to  arrangement 
and  beauty  of  execution. 

Dr.  Schaff  has  received  many  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  in  view  of  his  recent  course  and 
si)eech  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  they 
come  from  very  influential  Protestant  quarters. 


A  strenuous  effort  is  being  marie  to  secure  a 
general  closing  up  of  business  in  this  city  and 
Brooklyn  at  one  o’clock  of  each  Saturday  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  movement  originated 
in  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  several  of 
our  business  houses  for  consultation  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  pursued,  so  long  ago  as 
April  21st  last.  A  committee  of  three  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consult  leading  mercantile  Arms  on 
the  subject.  The  committee  visited  about  thir¬ 
ty-five  houses,  and  found  a  general  disposition 
to  agree  to  early  closing  on  Saturday  for  the 
Summer  months.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  took  favorable  action ;  and  the  pastors  of 
the  city,  Drs.  Crosby,  Taylor,  Alexander,  As¬ 
sistant  Bishop  Potter,  and  others,  urged  the 
matter  forward.  We  trust  the  movement  may 
succeed  and  become  a  precedent  for  all  future 
years.  It  is  entirely  reasonable,  and  need  not 
work  loss  to  any  interest  if  only  employers 
and  those  who  have  weekly  purchases  to  make 
will  exercise  a  little  care  and  forethought — the 
one  in  paying  off  their  emjiloyes  in  good  time, 
and  the  other  in  completing  their  purchases 
in  advance  of  the  usual  time  by  twenty-four 
hours  or  so.  Friday  should  become  shopping 
day  instead  of,  as  is  now  too  much  the  custom, 
the  very  closing  hours  of  the  week.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  this  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Among  recent  obituaries  in  the  Scottish  pa¬ 
pers  are  those  of  the  Rev.  George  MacGregor 
of  Lismore,  father  of  the  Scottish  Established 
Church,  aged  87 ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Fairly,  aged 
88,  who  was  associated  with  Hugh  Miller  in 
the  production  of  The  Witness.  It  is  also  in 
place  to  mention  that  a  tablet  has  been  placed 
in  Free  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  in 
memory  of  the  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff.  Preaching  in  anticipation  of  its 
unveiling,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Balfour  observed 
that  if  Dr.  Chalmers  was  their  Moses,  the 
leader  of  their  exodus  from  the  bondage  of 
State  control  to  the  freedom  of  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence,  then  they  had  their  Joshuas  and 
Calebs  in  such  men  as  Cunningham  and  Cand- 
lish,  Buchanan  and  Moncrieff. 


The  situation  in  Mormondom  continues  much 
as  the  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  has  elsewhere  describ¬ 
ed  it,  though  his  letter  has  awaited  the  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  Assembly  proceedings.  The  lead¬ 
ers  yet  absent  themselves,  save  one  or  two  who 
have  been  apprehended  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Of  lesser  “  saints  ”  it  is  said  that  the  Utah  pen¬ 
itentiary  already  contains  enough  for  a  colony. 
And  over  in  Idaho  seven  were  recently  sent  to 
prison  in  a  single  week.  Some  remain  obdu¬ 
rate  when  brought  into  court.  Formerly  all 
did  so.  But  an  increasing  number  now  plead 
guilty.  We  trust  that  the  administration  at 
Washington  will  continue  to  encourage  Judge 
Zane  and  his  helpers  in  the  present  effort  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  land  respected  even  in 
Utah.  _ 

The  matter  of  “  The  Debts  of  the  Boards,” 
which  is  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church  by  the  several  Secretaries  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Board,  will,  we  trust,  receive  attention 
without  further  urging.  Their  statement  will 
be  found  on  the  next  page.  The  way  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  set  about  it  and  do  it,  and  it  only 
needs  that  the  whole  Church  should  now  bear 
a  hand  in  the  effort  which  is  going  forward. 
The  Fifth-avenue  Church  collection  has  grown 
to  $15,000.  _ 

The  Collegiate  School,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Chapin 
principal,  closed  its  sixty-fifth  year  on  Friday, 
June  12th,  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
fine  school-house,  721  Madison  avenue,  this 
city,  the  audience  filling  the  rooms  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Chapin 
and  Rev.  Drs.  W.  M.  Taylor  and  J.  M.  King, 
followed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes. 


THE  LATE  PROF.  OREN  ROUT. 

Professor  Edward  North  has  paid  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  tribute  to  his  life-long  friend  and  associate, 
the  late  Prof.  Oren  Root,  and  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly.  It  will  be 
eagerly  read,  especially  by  those  in  whose  minds 
the  honored  names  here  mentioned  call  up  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  associations,  in  which  reverence,  love  and 
obligation  are  all  present.  Dr.  North  writes : 

In  the  Spring  of  1836,  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Oren  Root,  ’33,  was  doing  a  wide  variety  of 
work  as  tutor  in  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin. 
One  afternoon  in  May,  when  the  robins  were  build¬ 
ing  their  nests,  he  said  to  a  shy  lad  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  “  Let  us  go  down  the  ravine  and  find  a  tree  for 
transplanting.”  An  appeal  more  potent  than  that 
could  not  have  been  framed.  The  tree  we  selected 
and  transplanted  that  afternoon  so  carefully,  has 
been  swept  away,  alas !  by  the  tide  of  later  im¬ 
provements  ;  but  the  love  that  was  born  in  the 
wooded  ravine,  where  the  ferns  were  unroiling  and 
the  robins  were  building  their  nests,  has  lived  on 
through  all  the  changes  of  49  years.  We  have  had 
many  walks  and  talks,  and  many  satisfactions  in 
the  woods.  We  seldom  had  a  difference.  When¬ 
ever  we  chanced  to  disagree,  Dr.  Root  would 
patiently  wait  for  the  facts  that  would  prove  he 
was  in  the  right.  This  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
ills  power — this  patient  waiting  for  the  truth  to 
make  a  final  decision.  He  was  careful  to  keep 
himself  in  close  alliance  with  the  truth,  and  when 
the  truth  prevailed  there  was  no  denying  his  share 
in  the  triumph.  In  his  plans  for  domesticating 
wild  plants,  he  explored  the  swamps  and  hillsides, 
the  forests  and  jungles  in  this  and  neighboring 
counties.  If  nature  had  a  choice  shrub,  or  tree,  or 
rock  which  she  was  determined  to  hide  away  from 
curious  eyes,  Dr.  Root  gave  himself  no  rest  till  he 
had  found  it  out. 

In  his  character  there  was  much  to  admire  and 
win  affection.  He  was  always  thoughtful  and  rev¬ 
erent.  He  had  never  a  jest  for  sacred  things. 
His  oonversatian  coveted  historical  and  scien¬ 
tific  themes.  Dr.  Root  might  be  called  a  man 
of  eloquence.  But  it  was  not  the  eloquence  that 
wins  the  applause  of  listening  senates.  He  keenly 
enjoyed  all  forms  of  beauty  and  power  in  poetic, 
rhetorical  and  musical  expression.  He  coula  make 
a  very  effective  and  unanswerable  speech  when  the 
pressure  was  on  him.  But  he  preferred  to  express 
himself  in  ways  more  in  keeping  with  his  studious 
habits  and  tastes.  No  sermon  or  poem  could  be 
more  consummate  in  its  elo(iuence  than  the  result 
of  his  thoughtful  skill  in  classifying  facts  which 
he  had  laboriously  collected  from  distant  locali¬ 
ties,  or  in  deducing  principles  and  laws  from 
classified  facts,  or  in  cooperating  with  the  vital 
forces  of  nature  in  grouping  the  trees  and  fiowers 
that  belong  to  the  lush  and  tender  beauty  of  a  land¬ 
scape  in  June. 

Dr.  Oren  Root  belonged  to  a  brilliant  line  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  mathematical  teachers,  who  have  earn¬ 
ed  for  Hamilton  College  an  honorable  and  wide 
recognition.  Theodore  Strong,  Marcus  Gatlin,  and 
Oren  Root  are  cherished  names  that  stand  for  syn¬ 
onyms  of  a  large  share  of  what  is  most  substantial 
and  most  durable  in  the  go<Fi  achievement  and 
good  infiuence  of  the  College  during  its  past  sev¬ 
enty  years.  Prof.  Strong  is  remembered  as  a 
grand  enthusiast  In  his  chosen  study ;  as  a  teacher 
who  wrought  dry  symbols  into  oratory,  and  who 
inspired  his  pupils  (as  many  of  them  as  were  inspira- 
ble)  with  something  of  his  own  passion  for  the 
higher  mathematics.  Prof.  Catlin  is  sculptured  to 
memory  as  a  serene  embodiment  of  strength,  dig¬ 
nity  and  duty,  whose  fires  of  passion  were  kept 
carefully  banked,  who  could  put  to  shame  ambi¬ 
tious  rhetoricians,  by  compressing  their  plethoric 
paragraphs  into  a  few,  well  chosen  monowllables, 
who  loved  his  home,  and  his  family,  and  Christian 
hope,  and  the  College  with  a  love  that  made  his 
too-short  life  beautiful  and  memorable.  We  shall 
think  of  Prof.  Root  as  a  hero  who  wreathed  the 
sword  of  severe  science  with  the  myrtle  of  natural 
history.  He  was  not  the  less  a  mathematician  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  to  be  where  he  could  hear  the  pulse 
of  nature  throb.  He  was  all  the  more  honored  as 
a  mathematician  because  he  allowed  there  might 
be  a  useful  place  in  the  world  for  students  who 
hari  neither  heart  nor  brains  for  Newton's  Prlnci- 
pia.  He  dearly  loved  the  College  to  which  he  gave 
thirty-five  years  of  faithful,  fruitful  toil.  It  was 
one  of  the  comforts  of  his  last  long  illness,  so  un¬ 
complainingly  endured,  that  he  could  look  out  up¬ 
on  the  trees  he  had  planted,  upon  the  lawn  he  had 
cared  for,  and  could  see  the  familiar  walks  throng¬ 
ed  with  young  men,  to  whom  the  voices  of  nature 
are  a  liberal  discipline  not  less  welcome  and  plas¬ 
tic  than  the  teachings  of  the  class-room  and  the 
library. 
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THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  BOABDS. 

Action  of  Genenl  AHembly  in  SefiBrence  to  the  Debt*. 
The  late  General  Assembly  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  laymen  to  consider  the  question  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  the  debts  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  of 
Missions,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
should  be  agreed  upon. 

The  committee  made  a  report  which  is  here 
given  without  a  change  or  abatement,  and  which 
the  Assembly  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  debts 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  respectfully  re¬ 
port: 

That  the  expenditures  of  the  past  year  were 
bas^  upon  recommendations  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  upon  estimates  of  probable  income  made 
by  prominent  and  conservative  business  men; 
and  the  fact  that  these  Boards  are  in  debt,  should 
not  be  deemed  to  reflect  upon  their  administrative 
ability. 

That  we  are  satisfied  that  these  debts  have  not 
arisen  from  a  wasteful  or  injudicious  use  of  the 
monevs  given  by  the  churches;  nevertheless  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  such  large  deficiencies  as 
are  shown  by  the  reports  of  these  Boards,  are 
seriously  depressing  to  the  churches,  and  perma¬ 
nently  injure  the  work  of  the  Boards  themselves ; 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  this  Assembly  request 
each  church  to  take  a  special  collection  or  adopt 
such  other  measures  as  shall  seem  best  in  each 
case  to  cancel  these  debts,  before  October  1st,  and 
before  August  1st,  in  every  church  finding  it  prac¬ 
ticable,  leaving  it  to  each  contributor  to  designate 
his  choice  of  Boards,  and  to  each  Session  to  appor¬ 
tion  undesignated  contributions. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Secretaries  of 
these  Boards  to  furnish  to  each  pastor  a  brief 
summary  showing  why  it  is  that  the  Board  is  in 
debt,  and  the  effect  of  the  retrenchment  upon  the 
work  and  upon  the  missionaries,  which  summary 
shall  be  presented  to  the  churches  in  connection 
with  such  collections. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  pastors  to  so 
present  this  matter  to  their  churches  as  not  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  their  regular  annual  con¬ 
tributions  to  these  Boards. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  these  Boards,  however 
numerous  the  calls  for  enlargements  of  their  work 
may  be,  and  however  enticing  the  opportunities 
offered,  not  to  go  beyond  conservative  estimates 
of  what  the  churches  will  sustain,  and  to  avoid 
hereafter,  if  possible,  closing  their  books  with  a 
debt. 

Resolved,  That  the  pastors  and  elders  in  this 
Assembly  pledge  themselves  upon  their  return  to 
their  several  Presbyteries  and  churches,  to  use 
vigorous  personal  effort  to  raise  Immediatelj’,  the 
amount  necessary  to  cancel  these  debts. 

[Signed]  Darwin  R.  James,  John  B.  Stevenson, 
J.  C.  Angell,  W.  H.  Swift. 

Reasoni  Why  the  Foreign  Board  Ii  in  Debt. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  action,  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
would  submit  the  following  explanation  of  its  in¬ 
debtedness  ; 

1st,  The  natural  growth  of  the  missions  of  the 
Board  involves  a  gradual  increase  in  expenditure. 
This  enters  into  the  verj'  nature  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  It  differs  from  all  forms  of  home 
evangelization  in  the  fact  that  it  is  distant  from 
the  base  of  supplies ;  that  work  once  undertaken 
cannot  be  relinquished ;  that  its  native  converts, 
always  poor  and  subject  to  social  restriction  and 
persecution,  are  for  a  time  peculiarly  dependent 
on  missionary  aid. 

2<i,  The  appropriations  for  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work  must  always  be  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  flscal  year,  and  supplies  must  actually 
be  sent  to  the  field  in  advance.  However  careful¬ 
ly  the  estimates  of  expenditures  are  made,  they 
may  be  increased  by  unforeseen  exigencies,  such 
as  sickness  and  a  return  home,  losses  by  Are  or 
flood,  or  by  crises  in  the  mission  work  which  ren¬ 
der  an  immediate  outlay  a  matter  of  economy  or 
even  of  necessity. 

The  estimates  which  are  received  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  fields  are  never  vague  and  general,  but  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  each  item. 

The  appropriations  which  were  made  in  June, 
1884,  amounting  to  $736,127,  were  about  $70,000 
less  than  the  estimates  from  the  field,  and  $20,000 
less  than  the  amount  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly.  And  although  the  appropriations  em¬ 
braced  the  work  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  laborers, 
foreign  and  native,  and  included  all  outlays  for 
publishing,  hospital  and  dispensary  service,  or¬ 
phanages,  colportage,  etc.,  they  were  so  accurate¬ 
ly  made  that  the  total  expenditure  for  current  tcork 
was  but  $6785  above  the  appropriations— &  very  close 
approximation,  it  must  be  admitted,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  appropriations  were  made  a 
year  in  advance.  In  addition  to  this  amount, 
there  was  a  further  excess  of  $10,000,  making  $16,- 
785  in  all ;  but  this  was  a  special  gift  made  by  the 
Women’s  Boards  for  the  establishment  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Siam. 

During  the  last  year,  as  always,  the  Board  has 
ventured  upon  little  more  than  the  maintenance  of 
its  existing  work.  If  it  has  advanced  into  new 
fields,  it  has  been  in  response  to  the  contribution 
of  special  funds,  and  this  in  many  cases  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  contraction  of  work  in  the 
older  fields. 

The  Board  has  not  felt  warranted  in  s<'nding  all 
who  might  be  found  for  its  service ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  point  of  limi¬ 
tation  has  always  been  in  the  want  of  funds. 

Where  large  legacies  have  been  received,  the 
Board  has  not  felt  authorized  to  enlarge  its  work 
in  accordance  with  such  transient  supplies,  with 
the  hazardous  assumption  that  it  would  thereafter 
be  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  Church. 

3d,  A  further  reason  for  the  indebtedness  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  church  collections  for  Foreign 
Missions  fell  short  of  the  amount  which  the  Board 
felt  that  it  had  reason  to  expect.  While  the  collec¬ 
tions  for  other  large  Boards  advanced  greatly  (in 
one  case  to  the  amount  of  $28,000),  those  taken  for 
Foreign  Missions  stood  at  $279,730,  against  $279,- 
068  last  year — a  gain  of  only  $662.  The  appropri¬ 
ations  had  been  based  upon  an  expectation  of  $300,- 
000  from  the  churches. 

Uere  then  is  the  chief  exjilanatio7i  of  the  debt: 
While  the  cost  of  the  current  icork  of  the  Board  ad¬ 
vanced  but  $6785  beyond  the  estimates,  the  churches 
fell  $20,000  beloie  expectations,  and  the  individual 
and  miscellaneous  gifts  fell  over  $15,000  beloic  (he 
same  sources  last  year. 

The  Remedy. 

Here,  also,  the  true  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  comes  into  view.  It  is  to  be  found  in  larger 
collections  in  the  churches  themselves,  and  in  ev¬ 
ery  Sunday-school  connected  theretcith.  This  will  be 
secured  by  a  full  and  earnest  presentation  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  work  to  each  and  every  church 
by  its  pastor.  It  is  our  belief,  also,  that  much 
arger  gifts  would  result  in  the  great  majority  of 
our  churches,  if  for  the  old  plan  of  one  annual  col¬ 
lection  for  Foreign  Missions,  there  were  substitut¬ 
ed  offerings  made  every  Sabbath  day,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence. 

The  Effect  of  the  Debt  if  Unpaid. 

The  estimated  expenses  of  the  missionaries  for 
the  coming  year,  as  shown  in  the  detailed  and  care¬ 
ful  statements  received  from  the  Mi.ssions,  amount 
to  $839,123.  Assuming  that  the  debt  will  be  paid, 
the  Board  dares  not  venture  beyond  $725,000,  which 
is  $5000  below  the  appropriations  made  last  year, 
and  nearly  $22,000  less  than  was  expended  last 
year.  It  is  a  retrenchment  of  $114,000  upon  the 
amount  asked  for  by  our  faithful  missionaries. 

Where  can  the  reductions  be  made  ?  Shall  mis¬ 
sionaries  be  recalled,  or  those  now  at  home  be  de¬ 
tained  ?  Shall  native  preachers  be  silenced,  and 
left  to  seek  support  among  the  enemies  of  the 
faith  ?  Baffled  by  the  problem,  the  Board  can 
only  hand  it  over  to  the  missionaries,  while  it  re¬ 
mits  about  fourteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  amounts 
required.  Such  is  the  retrenchment  which  must  be 
made  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  debt  is  to 
be  speedily  removed.  Were  the  $57,000  added  to 
the  reduction,  the  result  would  fall  little  short  of 
positive  disaster. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  presentation 
of  the  great  and  difScult  work  of  the  Board  to  the 
Preabvteries  soon  to  convene,  to  the  Pastors  and 


Sessions  of  the  Churches,  to  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  to  all  friends  of 
missions,  soliciting  their  counsel  as  well  as  their 
cooperation  and  their  prayers. 

John  C.  Lowrie,  ] 

David  Irving,  I  Secretaries 

Frank  F.  Ellinwood,  f  secretaries. 

Arthur  Mitchell,  J 

William  Rankin,  Treasurer. 
Mission  House,  New  York,  June  12, 1885. 

BKTTIN6  PUNISHED. 

A  Pennsylvania  statute  of  1839  permits  the  poor- 
house  directors  to  institute  suit  against  the  holder 
of  a  wager  and  recover  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  The  statute  is  occasionally  enforced, 
and  in  a  recent  case  the  bet  was  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tion  at  a  primary  election  of  certain  candidates  for 
State  Senator  in  1882.  The  wager  of  $100  was  de¬ 
posited  with  a  stakeholder,  who  was  then  sued  by 
the  poorhouse  officials  of  Pittsburg.  The  court 
has  not  decided — rather  curiously — that  the  suit 
must  be  dismissed  because  primaries  are  not  like 
elections,  and  the  law  does  not  apply  to  them. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  new  church  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  Broome  street  and  Centre  Market  Place, 
erected  by  the  City  Mission,  is  now  so  nearly  com¬ 
plete  that  it  is  in  daily  use  for  evangelistic  servi¬ 
ces.  No  formal  opening  is  announcevl.  But  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  City  Missions  are  cordial¬ 
ly  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  building  at  their 
convenience  any  week-day  or  Sabbath  day.  The 
Executive  Committee  having  the  work  in  charge, 
have  spared  no  pains  in  fitting  it  up  with  every 
facility  for  Christian  work  among  the  people,  and 
the  building  will  be  found  commodious  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  every  way  well  adapted  for  its  purposes, 
a  credit  to  the  society  who  owns  it,  as  well  as  to 
the  architect  who  designed  it.  The  missionary  in 
charge,  Mr.  Dooly,  will  be  glad  to  show  visitors 
the  several  parts  of  the  premises,  and  explain  the 
features  of  the  Christian  work  that  is  proposed  to 
be  carried  out. 

Brooklyn. — The  pastor  (Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain) 
has  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  prepared 
the  Second  Annual  Directory  of  the  Classon-avenue 
Church  and  Congregation.  The  officers  of  the 
church  are  first  named,  principal  and  subordinate, 
then  of  the  Sunday-school  and  societies,  followed 
by  those  of  Duryea  Chapel,  including  its  Industrial 
School.  The  stated  meetings  of  all  and  each  are 
next  noted,  and  then  a  page  is  devoted  to  “Objects 
of  Sj'stematic  Benevolence,  contributed  to  in  week¬ 
ly  offerings  by  the  envelope  plan.”  Last  of  all, 
about  thirty  pages  are  taken  up  with  an  alphabetic 
list  of  the  members  of  the  church,  with  their  resi¬ 
dences.  Just  how  much  labor  has  been  bestowed 
on  these  pages,  only  those  know  who  have  engaged 
in  a  similar  undertaking.  Referring  to  this  list. 
Dr.  Chamberlain  says:  “  The  chief  value  is  not  in 
its  convenience  of  refenmee  to  our  several  com¬ 
mittees  and  organizations,  nor  yet  in  its  promo¬ 
tion  of  accuracy  in  the  church’s  roll  of  communi¬ 
cants  ;  it  is  rather  in  its  offered  facility  for  mutual 
recognition  and  social  acquaintance  among  the 
members  of  both  church  and  congregation.  It  re¬ 
veals  to  all  of  us  the  names  and  homes  of  those  of 
our  neighbors  who  are  also  interested  in  the 
church  which  we  love.  That  such  neighbors 
should  become  friends,  is  most  desirable  for  spir¬ 
itual  and  temporal  Interests  alike.  It  is  my  ardent 
hope  that  this  Directory  may  promote  that  result. 
If  such  shall  prove  to  be  the  fact,  I  shall  bo  richly 
repaid  for  all  the  labor  which  I  have  expended. 
And  I  am  confident  that  my  co-laborer  will  esti¬ 
mate  his  reward  by  a  like  standard.  A  prevailing 
friendliness,  naturally  and  cordially  manifested,  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  true  prosperity  of 
a  church,  as  also  of  the  happiness  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion.” 

Buffalo. — The  East  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  is  pastor,  has  received  eighty-eight 
members  since  May  1 — eighty-three  upon  confes¬ 
sion,  and  five  by  letter.  Of  this  number,  forty- 
four,  or  just  one-half,  are  married.  Sabbath,  June 
7.  eighty-one  entered  publicly  into  covenant  with 
the  church,  and  of  these  thirty-six  were  baptized. 
Others  Intend  to  come  in  before  the  next  commun¬ 
ion.  The  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  was  with  this  church 
in  special  services  for  three  weeks  in  April. 

Utica.—  At  the  First  Preshj-terian  Church,  Utica, 
on  Sabbath  evening,  31st  ult.,  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Payson  of  Newtown,  Long  IslAnd,  whose  father 
formerly  resided  in  Whitesboro,  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  “Individual  Character  and  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Human  Soul.”  He  said  among  other 
things  (according  to  the  Herald  of  that  city) :  “As 
personal  beings  we  are  personally  responsible  to 
God,  and  as  such  w'e  should  not  shirk  from  the 
fact  that  our  salvation  depends  ujK)n  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  act  in  accepting  Christ.  We  think  too  much 
of  the  mass,  and  too  little  of  the  individual.  When 
I  think  of  the  forces  striving  for  each  soul,  it  is 
then  I  can  begin  to  comprehend  the  work  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual  soul.  As  the  lightning  flashes  across 
the  heavens  at  this  moment,  so  the  light  of  God 
flashes  across  your  soul,  revealing  it.  He  that 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death.  He  who  has  done 
that,  has  not  lived  in  vain.  Let  this  stimulate  us 
to  more  earnest  work  and  more  earnest  prayer.” 

Dundee. — This  Church  has  fixed  upon  $8000  as 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  them  a  new  and 
commodious  house  of  worship,  and  steps  will  at 
once  be  taken  to  raise  the  amount. 

Buffalo. — On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month 
twenty -seven  united  with  the  Lafayette  -  street 
Church,  and  eighty-one  with  the  East  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church — fruits,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  work  of  the  evangelist,  Mr.  Davidson. 

Shortsville. — A  meeting  of  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  Geneva  Presbytery  was  held  in  this 
Church  on  June  3d,  and  proved  to  be  an  occasion 
of  very  profitable  intercut.  The  duties  and  spiritu¬ 
al  functions  of  these  orders  in  the  Church  of  God, 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  deacon  Coleman  of 
Geneva,  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Deaconate  of  .Ancient 
and  Modem  Times,”  of  such  interest  that  its  pub¬ 
lication  was  re«iuested.  [It  will  appear  in  the  next 
Evangelist.]  Pastor  Cheeseman  also  made  an 
address.  These  meetings  have  been  sustained  in 
Geneva  Presbytery  seventeen  years,  and  are  fruit¬ 
ful  of  much  practical  advantage  to  the  brethren 
and  the  churches  they  serve.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  at  Senega  Castle.  H.  J.  Peck  of  Seneca 
Castle  was  elected  Moderator,  and  T,  V’an  Auken 
of  Phelps  was  reelected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Committee  on  Programme — Coleman,  Rupert  and 
Van  Auken. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mifflinburg. — The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Edwards  has 
been  called  recently  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Mifflinburg  and  Hastleton,  Penn.  His  address 
is  changed  from  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
to  Mifflinburg,  Penn. 

CuRWENSViLLE. — At  the  communion  service  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Curwensvllle,  Pa., 
on  June  7th,  five  new  members  were  received  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Macbeth. 

OHIO. 

Licensure. — Arthur  C.  McGiffert  of  Ashtabula, 
O.,  a  member  of  the  late  graduating  class  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed  on  the  9th 
inst.  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland.  He  sailed 
with  his  bride  on  Thursday  for  Germany,  where  he 
designs  spending  some  time  in  the  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  studies,  making  Church  History  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  As  the  worthy  son  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  McGiffert  of  Ashtabula,  many  of  our  readers 
will  feel  interested  (pr  his  success  in  his  chosen 
course. 

IOWA. 

Clinton.  —  “The  Presbyterian  Annual”  hails 
from  this  fine  Iowa  town,  and  more  particularly 
from  its  Presbyterian  church,  and  more  directly 
still -from  Mrs.  Francis  Coan  Hayes  and  Miss  Au¬ 
gusta  L.  Edwards,  its  editors.  The  former  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Clinton,  which  we  learn  was  organized  Oct.  26, 
1856,  after  morning  service  conducted  by  Rev.  J. 
R.  Modre.  The  new  church  voted  to  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  (New 
School).  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Burrell  is  now  the  pastor 
of  this  church.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  and  writes  of  it, 
and  in  a  very  filial  strain  of  his  former  instructor. 
Dr.  Schaff.  But  of  all  the  contributions,  the  his¬ 
torical  one  of  Mrs.  Hayes  is  the  most  valuable. 
A  few  years  later  and  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  glean  the  many  particulars  which  she  has 
now  put  in  print.  We  hope  the  “Annual  ”  may 
flourish  on  every  recurring  June,  to  the  end  of 
time.  Its  pat  motto  is  from  Shakespeare,  and 
runs :  “No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  ’tis  enough.” 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Raton. — The  Rev.  J.  McGaughey  of  the  Santa 
F^  Presbytery  is  about  to  organize  a  church  at  this 
place.  This  is  a  new  town,  built  within  five  years, 
in  a  coal  region  of  remarkable  pixsiuctiveness.  It 
■  is  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

I  It  is  also  surrounded  by  a  flue  stock-raising  region. 

I  It  has  extensive  railroad  shops  in  prospect,  which 
!  may  add  many  thousands  in  future  to  its  popula- 
'  tion. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  CJongregational 
Club  had  its  origin  in  Northampton,  and  its  meet¬ 
ings  are  usually  occasions  of  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  At  the  recent  gathering  there,  the  Edwards 
Church  was  nearly  fllled  before  the  afternoon  exer¬ 
cises  were  over,  and  the  supper  rooms  were  well 
patronized.  The  Springfield  Republican  gives  this 
account  of  the  proceedings:  President  Byington 
welcomed  the  guests  of  the  Club  from  other  de¬ 
nominations,  announced  the  general  subject  as 
“Congregationalism  in  New  England,”  and  intro¬ 
duced  Rev.  Dr.  Eustls  of  Springfield  to  speak  on 
the  Biblical  faith  of  the  Fathers.  He  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  not 
over  twenty  minutes,  without  notes,  and  to  be 
slightly  humorous.  He  went  on  to  defend  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  against  the  caricatures  w'hich  have  been 
heaped  on  them  for  generations,  even  by  learned 
men,  as  to  dress,  the  names  of  their  children,  etc. 
He  said  that  he  hoped  that  such  statues  as  the  one 
in  Court  square  in  this  city,  and  that  which  has  just 
been  unveiled  in  New  York,  will  enlighten  men  as 
to  the  comeliness  of  the  dress  which  the  fathers 
wore.  And  when  we  come  to  the  names  of  chil¬ 
dren  we  are  apt  to  And  as  many  idiosyncracies  now, 
when  some  people  call  their  offspring  after  the  he¬ 
roes  and  heroines  in  the  New  York  Ledger,  as  in 
those  old  days.  Dr.  Eustis  spoke  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  mistakes  of  Palfrey  in  speaking  of  the 
Puritans,  and  referred  to  their  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  which  was  devoid  of  superstition,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  their  clergymen  had  of  Hebrew,  and 
the  justice  and  enlightenment  shown  in  their  laws, 
which  though  often  derided,  were  in  some  respects 
two  centuries  ahead  of  the  English  statues.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  catholicity  of  the  fathers,  quot¬ 
ing  the  remark  of  one  of  them  that  “if  all  Episco¬ 
palians  were  like  Bishop  Usher,  and  all  Presbyte¬ 
rians  like  Stephen  Marshall,  and  all  Independents 
like  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  the  wounds  of  the  Church 
would  soon  be  healetl.”  And  he  was  inclined  to 
conclude  that  the  ideal  Church  of  the  Puritans 
might  be  a  union  evangelical  Church,  which  re¬ 
mark  caused  a  very  perceptible  smile  in  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Round  Lake. — The  meetings  to  be  held  this  year 
at  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  will  be  as 
follows :  I.  The  Chaplains  and  Soldiers’  Reunion, 
July  9  and  10;  II.  The  Sunday-school  Assembly, 
July  14-27 ;  III.  The  Round  Lake  Campmeeting, 
Aug.  11-20. 

Visiting  the  Houses,  not  the  People. — The 
June  Andover  Review  touches  upon  the  subject  of 
parish  visitation,  and  gives  some  reasons  for  the 
modern  disuse  and  unprofitableness  of  the  custom. 
It  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  at  least  in  many 
parts  of. the  country.  Just  who  is  most  at  fault  for 
this,  minister  or  people,  is  not  certain.  The  fre¬ 
quent  removals  of  both  parties  of  late  years, 
certainly  tends  powerfully  against  the  old  order 
of  things,  where  the  relations  were  of  long 
standing  and  of  great  intimac^y.  The  Review  re¬ 
marks  :  Parish  visitation,  they  say,  has  become 
burdensome  and  Ineffective — why  ?  because  of 
foolish  exactions.  “The  minister  of  the  colonial 
period  went  from  house  to  house  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  he  usually  found  all  the  members  of 
families  at  home.  The  minister  of  to-day  goes 
from  house  to  house  for  the  very  poor  reason  that 
ministers  have  always  done  so,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  now  finds  only  the  women  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  at  home.  He  may  never  be  seen  by  the 
men  at  their  j)laces  of  business,  and  may  have  but 
the  sllghte.st  acquaintance  with  the  young  people, 
yet  so  long  as  he  regularly  visits  the  residences  of 
his  parishioners  no  complaint  is  made.  When  a 
minister  begins  his  work  he  may  properly  go  to  all 
the  houses  to  know'  where  his  people  live  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  those  whom  ho  may  find. 
But  afterwards  it  is  a  foolish  exaction  to  demand 
that,  whatever  else  he  leaves  undone,  he  shall  at 
any  rate  make  this  round  of  the  houses.” 

Off  Duty. — The  Christian  Advocate  tells  an  un¬ 
pleasant  story  about  a  chaplain  in  the  navy,  a  man 
in  robust  health,  who  has  not  been  at  sea  for  the 
past  four  years.  He  has  lieon  on  leave  now'  for 
over  two  years  on  a  stretch  ;  has  been  picking  up 
jobs  on  shore ;  and  has  ju.st  contracted  with  a  con¬ 
gregation,  to  w'hoin  he  has  been  preaching  for  six 
months  past,  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  another  year. 
All  this  time,  according  to  the  Methodist  news¬ 
paper,  ho  is  regularly  drawing  his  $1960  per  annum 
as  chaplain. 


Beatlis. 


Xotfers. 


THK  SII88IOHARY  DEPARTMENT 

or  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWBL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Home  Missions. — The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
being  In  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
$29,000,  and  the  Summer  months  being  at  hand,  when  col¬ 
lections  come  in  so  slowly,  appeals  to  ITesbytertan  women 
throughout  the  country  to  send  In  at  once  Thank  Offerings 
for  their  own  Individual  blessings,  and  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  rich  spiritual  harvest  gathered 
by  our  missionaries  the  past  year.  These  gifts  will  be 
applied  to  the  cancelling  of  the  debt,  which  Is  so  great  a 
burden  of  anxiety  to  the  Committee,  and  of  suffering  to 
our  teachers.  M.  E.  BOYD.  Treas.,  New  York  City. 

CharcU  Supplies. — A  minister  In  our  Ohurch,  with 
excellent  credentials,  will  spend  the  Summer  months  In 
New  York,  and  Is  open  to  an  engagement  either  to  supply 
a  vacant  pulpit  or  to  preach  during  the  vacation  of  the 
pastor.  Address  “  Supply,”  at  this  office. 

fSuuintuu  l^otfeeSs 


DEVLIN  &  CO. 

Our  Spring  Stock  of  Ready  Made  Clothing  and  Piece  Goods  for  Men, 
Youths,  and  Boys  is  the  finest  ever  placed  on  our  counters  ;  Bicycle,  Polo, 
Lawn  Tennis,  and  Tourists’  Suits  being  a  Special  feature. 

All  the  leading  novelties  in  Neck  and  in  Underwear  may  be  found  in  our 
Furnishing  Department. 

h- 

BROADWAY,  Cor.  WARREN  STREET. 


Hickey— Habding— At  All  Saints  Church,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  June  2d,  1885,  by  Rev.  J.  McA.  Harding,  Edward 
Hickey  of  Athens,  Pa.,  to  Eliza  H.,  daughter  of  the 
officiating  clergyman. 

McOiffeet— King— In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Smith,  June  9th,  1885,  by  Rev. 
J.  N.  McGiffert,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  of  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Eliza  1.  King  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Adams — At  her  residence  on  Orange  Mountain,  New 
Jersey,  on  Saturday,  June  13, 1885,  Martha  Bradshaw, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  in  the 
74th  year  of  her  age. 

Mather— At  his  home  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Monday 
morning,  June  15th,  1885,  Richard  Mather,  aged  86 
years  and  7  months,  son  of  Sylvester  M;ither  of  Lynn, 
Conn.,  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Richard  Mather  of 
Lancaschire,  England,  and  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rice— Entered  into  rest,  May  18th,  1885,  at  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  Martha  Alice,  wife  of  W.  Wirt  Rice,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Norman  Gowdy  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  aged 
46  years. 

Roosevelt— At  Pelliam,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
June  7th,  1885,  Elbert  J.  Roosevelt,  in  the  88th  year 
of  his  age. 

Elbert  J.  Roosevelt  was  the  second  son  of  Elbert  J. 
Roosevelt  and  Jane  Curtenius.  He  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York  Sept.  13th,  1797.  His  father  purchas¬ 
ed  the  homestead  property  on  the  Sound  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  forest,  remote  from  any  public  road.  He  re¬ 
moved  his  family  to  it  in  1802,  and  it  has  been  occupied 
by  the  sons  and  one  unmarried  sister  till  the  present 
day,  when  from  It  were  carried  forth  the  remains  of 
this  venerable  man,  whose  Christian  virtues  had  made 
It  for  his  endeared  relatives  and  friends  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  home,  as  beautiful  for  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  as  it 
was  for  situation. 

In  1823  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother 
Henry  in  the  hardware  business  in  the  city,  and  with  a 
well-earned  competence  retired  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  bis  quiet  home  in  Pelham. 
He  very  early  experienced  conversion,  and  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Cedar  street,  under  the  pas¬ 
torate  o(  the  late  Rev.  Cyrus  Mason,  D.D.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  transferred  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
George  Potts,  D.D.,  where  he  fllled  the  office  of  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  Sabbath-school.  After  his  removal  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  New  Rochelle,  he 
was  chosen  ruling  elder  in  1847,  and  held  that  position 
at  the  day  of  his  death.  Thus  through  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  he  went  in  and  out  l^fore  tnat  flock, 
a  faithful  assistant  of  its  successive  pastors ;  a  zealous 
lover  of  the  church,  the  home-church ;  a  true  Levite, 
who  served  the  Ark  with  pure  hands;  and  while  he 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  follow  it  to  the  house 
of  God,  yet  gave  it  shelter  in  his  own  peaceful  home, 
where  he  learned  by  ei^rience  that  the  Lord  had  bless¬ 
ed  it  as  he  did  that  of  ()bed-Edom. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  he  resided  as  an  upright  citizen— a  man 
lenient  to  the  debtor,  and  merciful  to  the  poor.  He  has 
been  known  in  the  most  rigorous  cold  and  storm  of 
Winter  to  sally  out  to  see  If  the  poor  were  suffering  for 
want  of  fuel  or  food.  In  these  flduciary  trusts  which 
were  committed  to  him,  ho  was  not  merely  punctilious¬ 
ly  honest,  but  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  widow  and 
orphan  from  loss  by  the  law’s  delay  or  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  designing.  He  took  a  c|uiet  interest  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  day,  but  never  cared  to  break 
from  the  serenity  of  his  home-life  to  take  part  in  its 
strife.  He  was  eminently  a  lover  of  peace,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  perfect  peace  in  which  the  Christian  has 
the  promise  be  shall  dwell. 

While  his  quiet  virtues  shone  out  in  varied  relation¬ 
ships,  at  no  time  were  they  more  conspicuous  than  in 
his  lust  illness.  It  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
“  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.”  His  favor¬ 
ite  hymn  was 

“  When  Thou,  my  righteous  Judge,  shall  come 
To  take  Thy  ransomed  people  home. 

Shall  I  among  them  stand  ?” 

And  this  was  his  anxious  question  and  earnest  quest. 
Sometimes  a  shadow  would  pass  over  his  skies,  and  he 
would  bo  plunged  in  doubt ;  but  it  was  only  like  the 
cloud  of  a  Summer  day.  He  emerged  out  of  it,  and 
peacefully  expired  at  high  noon  on  the  Sabbath  day,  at 
the  very  hour  when  a  neighboring  church,  indebted 
to  him  for  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  were  bearing 
him  in  remembrance  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Thus  his 
exit,  which  was  peace,  was  in  accord  with  his  life — an 
admirable  example  of  what  giace  can  do  for  a  man  of 
inconspicuous  gifts  along  the  quiet  walks  of  life.  Un¬ 
like  the  subject  of  many  biographies,  he  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  by  being  unattainable,  but  reached  a  grade  of 
character  and  duty  of  which  it  can  be  said  hopelully 
“  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.”  r. 


ICE.PITCHERS  I  EIDLEYS. 


Grand,  Allen  and  Orcliard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Patent  China  Linings,  summer  Prices 


These  Pitchers  are  made  so  that  the  Linings  can 
be  easiiy  removed,  which  permits  thorough 
cleansing.  The  Linings,  being  of 
CHINA,  have  no  equal  for 

Preserving  Ice  and  Keeping  Water  Pure 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1SS4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  mode  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


POWDER 

Abaotataly  Par*. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strengtli, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  teet,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  Baking  Powder  Oo.,  106  Wall  Sk,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  jjhurches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  ot  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

_ gtTiiirvtlgrnientgv 

CHARLES  SmiBIiER’S  SONS 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  IHFLIIIRCE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  OH 
THE  DETELOPHEIIT  OF  CHRI8TIAHITT. 

By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.  Translated  by  J. 
Frederick  Smith.  Hibbert  Lectures  for  i886. 
1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $2. 

Prof.  Pflelderer’8  book  is  exceptionally  valuable  as  an 
historical  examination  of  Paullnlsm,  a  subject  which  has 
received  until  recently  but  imi>erfect  analysts.  He  divides 
bis  work  into  six  chapters,  discussing  first  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  following  with  chapters  on  his  doctrinal  teachings, 
the  confilct  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  reconciliation 
of  Paullnlsm  and  Jewish  Christianity,  Paullnlsm  and 
Gnosticism,  and  Paullnlsm  and  the  Church. 

BISHOP  GEORGE  BERKELEY. 

A  dtecourse  given  at  Yale  College  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1885,  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
llvol.,  small  quarto.  Limited  Edition.  $2. 
Anlnterestlng  presentation  of  the  Important  events  In 
Bishop  Berkeley’s  life,  particularly  valuable  for  the  new 
details  given  of  his  residence  In  America.  The  edition  Is 
limited  strictly  to  600  copies.  It  Is  printed  from  type  by 
Theo.  L.  DeVinne  on  hand-made  Holland  paper.  The 
frontispiece  Is  an  artotype  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  his 
family,  from  a  painting  In  the  possession  of  Yale  College. 

NEW  SUMMER  EDITION. 

THAT  US8  0’  LOWRIE  S. 

By  Fbances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Paper  covers, 
60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  repeated  demand  for  Mrs.  Burnett’s  greatest  story 
In  a  cheap  form,  has  led  the  publishers  to  make  this  popu¬ 
lar  edition,  which  will  bring  the  book  Into  circulation 
among  a  new  generation  of  readers. 

“  The  publication  of  a  story  like  '  That  Lass  o’  Lowrle’s  ’ 
Is  a  red-letter  day  In  the  world  of  literature.”— New  York 
Herald. 

***  These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

r43  Ac  745  BROADWAY,  MBW  YORK. 

SB.4SIOE  SANITARIUM,  Ashary  Park,  N.  S. 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

_ _ E.  I.  FORD,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

Hjfinns  of  Praise. 

George  A.  Bell  and  Hubert  P.  Main,  Editors. 

224  pages  of  the  best  Sunday  School  songs,  compiled 
from  the  works  of  more  than 
1<M>  DIFFKRKiV'T  COMPONERN, 
beautifully  bound  In  cloth. 

Price  50  cents  by  mall ;  $40  per  lOO  copies. 

A  Volontary  Testimonial  ft-om  an  olHcer  of 
Bethany  Mission,  the  largest  8anday 
School  in  New  York  City. 

"  I  wonder  If  you  fully  realize  what  a  prize  you  have  In 
your  ‘  Hymns  of  Pbaibe.’  We  have  not  used  the  book  long 
In  our  Sunday  School,  but  long  enough  to  Justify  me  In 
saying  that  It  is  beyond  question  the  bett  collection  ot 
Sunday  School  songs  I  have  ever  seen.  It  makes  a  long 
step  In  advance  of  the  average  8.  8.  hymn  book,  and  fairly 
sparkles  with  gems.  The  tunes  are  solid  and  good,  as  well 
as  melodious,  the  hymns  are  well  chosen,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  children  In  our  school  (Bethany) are  learning 
them  rapidly,  and  teachers  and  scholars  alike  seem  to  enjoy 
them  Immensely.  Hoping  this  splendid  book  will  have  the 
success  It  deserves,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Hayden,  ass’i  Sup’t. 

New  York,  May  12, 1885. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

LEGGAT  BROS. 

Lheappst  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

941,832  Miseellaneoos  Books  aimost  Giren  Awaf. 

Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOaUE  FREE. 

81  Chafnhers  Street, 

40- Third  Door  West  ot  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.-eil 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  AND  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans- 
FFJis  OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
CoirVTRTES. _ 

MfAIITCn  AGENTS  (MEN  OR  WOMEN)  TO  SELL 
If  Mill  CU  “THE  CHILD’S  BIBLE.”  Nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  pogM  of  engravings.  One  lady  orders  $440  worth 
for  ore  snail  town.  One  without  experience  reports  the 
sale  of  40  copies  In  two  weeks  among  strangers.  One 
man  42  the  first  seven  days.  One  lO  a  day  on  an  average 
tor  Cour  successive  weeks. 

CASSELL  k  OO.,  Limited,  8  12  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


OUR  STOCK  OF 

TABLE  WARE 

INCLUDES 

Eveiything  Bequiied  for  the  Table. 

REED  &1ART0N, 

37  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14tlA  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  I3Ui  ST., 

NEW  YORE. 


OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ARE  DEVOTING  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  THIS 
^  SEASON  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

Tailor-Made 


■  Suits. 


MADE  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN  TAILORS. 

WE  OFFER  A  STRICTLY  ALL-WOOL  TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT  AT  $18.49;  ALSO,  IN  SAME  LINE,  A  THREE- 
PIECE  SUIT,  SILK-LINED  COAT,  AT  $29.99,  AND  THE 
BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  ANY  HOUSE  AT  FROM 
$49.99  TO  $56.49. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  WILL  BE  PERFECTLY  FITTED 
TO  EACH  CUSTOMER  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  CHARGE. 

WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A  FEW 
OF  OCR 

BLACK  SILK 

SUITS,  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

$19.99,  $24.99,  $28.99,  AND  $68.99.  THE  LATTER 
PARTICULARLY  ELEGANT. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES, 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH-A-BING,  RING-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL, 

&C.,  &C. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE 
READY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

B,  H,  HAIY  &  CO. 

A  SOLID  IQPEBCENT 


ARE  NOW  PREVAILING  THROUGHOUT  THE  ENTIRE 
ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  IN  EACH  INSTANCE  THEY  ARE 
SUCH  AS  TO  AFFORD  A  LARGE  SAVING  AND  MAKE  A 
VISIT  EXTREMELY  PROFITABLE. 

BE8MI1  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OUR  MAIL-ORDER  DEPART¬ 
MENT  ARE  OFFERED  ;  THE  SAME  PRICES  ARE  CHARGED 
AS  IF  PURCHASES  WERE  MADE  IN  PERSON,  AND  WE 
PROMISE  MOST  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

Whatever  One  may  Want 

FOR  HUSBAND,  WIFE,  OB  CHILD,  CAN  BE  HAD 
AT  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORESS  GOOOS. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT  FABRICS 

rOE  SUMMEE  WEAE. 

L(X)K  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES  ; 

BROCADED  GRENADINES,  lOc.  A  YARD. 

INVISIBLE  CHECK  NUN’S  VEILINGS,  lOC.  A  YARD. 
DOUBLE-FOLD  FANCY  AND  PLAIN  LACE  BUNTINGS, 
12ic.  A  YARD. 

FINE  FRENCH  NUN’S  VEILINGS,  ALL  COLORS,  15C. 
A  YARD. 

46-inch  lace  buntings,  HIGH  COLORS,  15C.  A 
YARD. 

44-INCH  ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  LACE  BUNTINGS,  ALL 
TAN  SHADES,  37^0.  A  YARD, 

40-INCH  ALL-WOOL  FANCY  FIGURED  ALBATROSS, 
NEW  DESIGNS,  37Jc.  A  YARD. 

YARD- WIDE  GRAY  DE  BEIGES,  FOR  TRAVELLING 
SUITS,  20c.  A  YARD. 

YARD-WIDE  FINE  COLORED  CASHMERES,  25c.  A 
YARD. 

5  CASES  ILLUMINATED  PIN-HEAD  CHECKS,  PURE 
MOHAIR,  lOC. 

44-inch  black  ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  BROCADED 
GRENADINES,  IN  FANCY  CHENILLE  TUFTS,  60C.  ; 
WORTH  $1. 

MOHAIR  OLACIE  CHECKS,  ALL  COLORS,  12kC. ; 
WORTH  25c. 

BLACrCOODS. 

IRON-FRAME  GRENADINES,  FINE  BLACKS,  15C.  A 
yard;  WORTH  35c. 

IRON-FRAME  GRENADINES,  SUPER  BLACK,  26C.  ; 
ACTUALLY  WORTH  621c. 

ALL-WOOL  EMPRESS  CLOTH,  29c.  A  YARD ;  A  REG¬ 
ULAR  50c,  QUALITY. 

36-inch  ALL-WOOL  NUN’S  VEILINGS,  29C.  ;  GOOD 
VALUE  FOR  60c. 

ALL-SILK  BROCADED  AND  STRIPED  GRENADINES, 
90c.,  $1,  AND  $1.10  A  YARD. 


Peranniini.flrHtmortH  gages  on  productive 

Real  Estate.  Ix>ans  H  approve<l  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  *  Best  ok  HEKEHBN- 

CEH  East  an’i>  West.  Cnrrespondsnce  Solicited. 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 

n  A  B  Bl  A  The  most  bcauti- 
II H  In  n  M  ^  ful  and  finest  toned 
|l  II W  M II  W  In  the  world.  Low  iCSai.K. 

prices,  easy 

payment.  Send  fur  Catalogue.  AdilregKV||BBflr 

Weaver  Organ  &  Piano 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBlTRd-OM-HIJDNOM,  M.  Y,, 

Gives  the  best  preparation  tor  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  fcc.,  address 
HENRY  W.  8IOLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


DRESS  SILKS. 

36  PIECES  STRIPED  AND  CHECKED  SUMMER  SILKS, 
ALL  LEADING  COMBINATIONS,  AT  21C.  A  YARD. 

22-INCH  CHECK  SURAHS,  58c.  ;  WORTH  $1.15. 

22-inch  satin  SURAHS,  COLORS  AND  BLACK,  74C.  ; 
WORTH  $1.25. 

80  PIECES  GUARANTEED  BLACK  OROS  GRAIN  SILK, 
EXTRA  HEAVY,  AT  96c.  WORTH  $1.36. 

BATHING  SUITS. 

ladies’  BLUE  OB  GRAY  FLANNEL  BATHING  SUITS, 
TRIMMED  BRAID,  $1.90. 

misses’  blue  OB  GRAY  FLANNEL  BATHING  SUITS, 
FANCY  BRAID,  $1.25  AND  DP. 

ladies’  WHITE  SUITS,  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  LADIES’, 
misses’,  and  children’s  hats,  parasols,  MUSLIN 
AND  MERINO  UNDERWEAR,  WHITE  GOODS,  LACES, 
JFJiSEY  WAISTS,  ETC. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

300,  311,  31  li  to  321  GRAND  ST., 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  66  ORCHARD  ST. 


Rye  seminary,  rf*,  new  york. 

_ For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J,  LIFE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

XECHANICAL  AND  ARCHITEOTDBAL  DBAWINO.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  tor  circulars. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 
_ No,  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue),  New  York. 

nnnuTT  ladies’  school. 

1 1  la  1 1  Im  I  !  The  ThlrtF>tixtlt  year  of  this 
VWIs  I  School  (Chestnnt  St.  Semin¬ 

ary,  PHILADELPHIA),  the  -  bird  at  JAY  COOKE’S 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SEAT,  commences  Sept.  43. 
Principals, 

MART  L.  BONNET,  HABBIETTA  A.  DILLATX, 

Fbances  E.  Bennett,  Stlvia  J.  Eastman. 
Address _ Ogontz  P.  O,,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
FOB  LSHZaS  UinYEBSZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fail  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  ot  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  of 
Stndy,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Mnsle  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elewator. 

Address  Berv.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmirs,  N.  T. 


CARPETS. 

MUST  BE  SOJLD. 

PATTERNS  WHICH  WE  DO  NOT  INTEND  DUPLICAT¬ 
ING,  ALSO  SINGLE  PIECES  AND  REMNANTS,  IN  ALL 
THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES,  WILL  BE  CLOSED  OUT  AT 
PRICES  THAT  WILL  INSURE  IMMEDIATE  SALE. 

LOT  1— BRUSSELS  CARPETS  AT  46C.  PER  YARD,  THE 
LOWEST  EVER  KNOWN. 

LOT  2— ODD  5  MOQUETTE  STAIRS  AT  $1  PER  YARD ; 
WORTH  $1.76, 

LOT  3— INGRAIN  SQUARES  AND  DRUGGETS  AT  LESS 
THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

LOT  4—10,000  SMYRNA  MATS  AT  $1.10,  EXTRA  QUAL¬ 
ITY ’,  WORTH  $2. 

MATTINGS. 

500  DIFFERENT  COLORINGS  FINE  FANCY  MATTINGS, 
JUST  LANDED,  NOT  .NUMBERED  REGULARLY, 
WILL  BE  CLOSED  OUT  AT  $10  PER  ROLL 
OF  40  YARDS,  OB  25C.  PER  YARD. 

SOME  AS  LOW  AS  12{kC.  PER  YARD. 

Upholstery. 

600  PIECES  FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES, 

300  PIECES  FURNITURE  PLUSH, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PBICX8. 

N.  B.— PARTIES  PURCHASING  THEIR  (XIVEBINOS  OF 
US  CAN  HAVE  THEIR  FURNITURE  BEUPHOLSTEBED 
AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

3,000  MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  AT  $1.50;  WORTH  $2.20. 
2,000  SOUTH  AMERICAN  HAMMOCKS  FROM  $1.25. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [a  SPECIALTY]. 

sheppardIapp&co. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


e 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JUNE  18.  1885, 


Mr.  Editor:  The  enclosed  poem  appeared  in 
Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine  for  October,  1874. 
For  the  benefit  of  Judge  Drake  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  many  readers  of  your  valuable  paper,  I 
hope  you  will  kindly  republish  it.  F.  D.  C. 

Springfield,  N.  3.,  June  8,  1885. 


OBUSKIKK.* 

Aw&y  from  the  noise  of  the  city, 

I  wander  through  meadows  green ; 

The  fitful  sun  is  shining 
But  dimly  across  the  scene. 

Until  as  it  nears  its  setting 
It  pierces  through  clouds  that  lower. 
And  the  gray  old  town  is  transfigured. 

And  the  church  with  its  spire  and  tower. 

A  moment  the  glory  lingers. 

Then  goes  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

And  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn  I  enter 
From  the  outer  darkness  and  cold. 

And  while  I  sit  through  the  evening 
By  the  warmth  of  the  giowing  fire. 

The  hostess  tells  me  the  story — 

The  tradition  of  tower  and  spire : 

“  Here  once  there  dwelt  two  sisters, 
Unmarried  and  growing  old. 

Who  would  not  leave  to  a  stranger 
To  inherit  their  lands  and  gold. 

“  So  they  built  a  church  with  their  riches. 
But  whether  that  church  should  be 
Adorned  with  a  tower  or  spire. 

Was  where  they  could  not  agree. 

“  So  each  one  did  as  pleased  her 
(Their  name  they  say  was  Orm), 

And  the  tower  and  spire  together 
Are  standing  through  time  i^id  storm." 

I  sit  by  the  fire  and  ponder 
How  centuries  long  have  fiown. 

While  the  quarrel  of  those  old  spinsters 
Is  fixed  in  enduring  stone. 

And  I  think  of  the  many  builders. 

Each  one  with  his  private  plan. 

Who  have  toiled  through  the  weary  ages 
On  the  temple  which  Christ  began. 

But  I  know  that  the  Great  Designer 
Will  harmonize  all  at  length — 

The  Catholic  spire  of  beauty. 

The  Protestant  tower  of  strength. 

And  when  shall  shine  forth  the  glory 
Of  Christ,  the  Unsetting  Sun, 

We  shall  see  the  temple  transfigured. 

And  know  that  our  work  is  one. 

Our  Lord  hath  given  His  children 
One  faith  on  His  Name  to  call. 

One  baptism  into  His  kingdom. 

One  Church  for  the  prayers  of  all. 

Though  each  from  his  neighbor  differs. 

And  a  tower  by  a  steeple  stands. 

We  have  alt  together  been  builders 
Of  a  house  not  made  with  hands. 


•  A  church  built  In  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  town  of 
Ormsklrk,  Lancanter  county,  England. 


PROCLAIMING  ONE’S  SELF  A  FOOL. 

Ecclesiastes  z.  3. 

Solomon  knew  how  to  be  witty  as  well  as 
profound,  and  few  of  his  sayings  are  wittier  or 
keener-edged  than  this:  “  When  he  that  is  a 
fool  walketh  by  the  way,  his  wisdom  faiieth 
him,  and  he  mith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a 
fool!”  (The  italics  are  mine.)  We  are  not  to 
understand  Solomon  as  meaning  that  the  fool 
literally  tellH  every  one  he  meets  that  he  is  a 
fool ;  for  the  sort  of  fool  that  Solomon  was 
thinking  of,  would  of  ail  men  be  the  last  to  do 
that.  He  would  not  even  know  that  he  was  a 
fool.  What  Solomon  means,  is  that  wherever 
the  fool  goes,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  by  his 
actions  and  utterances  virtually  confesses  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  fool.  While  he  don’t  literally  “say 
that  he  is  ”  one,  yet  by  his  deportment  every¬ 
body  may  know  that  he  is.  Now  if  I  have 
rightly  interpreted  Solomon’s  words,  and  if  by 
his  conduct  one  may  proclaim  himself  a  fool, 
must  it  not  be  confessed  that  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  in  our  day,  who  in  tlie  above  sense  say 
that  they  are  fools  ?  Are  not  the  applications 
that  the  above  saying  is  capable  of,  well  nigh 
countless  ?  Let  us  see  what  are  a  few  of  those 
numerous  applications. 

What  say  the  thousands  who  love  money  so 
well,  that  though  they  are  not  thieves  or  bur¬ 
glars,  they  resort  to  occuj)ations  and  methods 
of  gain  that  a  well-trained  conscience  would 
condemn  ?  Do  not  the  thousands  who  think 
it  no  harm  to  vend  whatever  there  is  a  demand 
for,  and  who  maintain  themselves  by  keeping 
groggeries,  brothels,  gambling-saloons,  and 
the  like,  or  by  adulterating  the  very  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  then  palming  them  off  on 
buyers  as  pure,  tacitly  confess  that  they  are 
fools  ?  What  but  fools  are  they  who  gain  their 
bread  by  employment^  that  are  harmful  or 
demoralizing,  or  by  «iuping  their  fellow-men 
with  things  known  to  be  deceptive  ?  Is  not  he 
a  fool  of  the  first  water,  who  noiv  conducts  in 
a  way  that  will  insure  misery  by-and-by,  or 
who  for  a  little  while  indulges  in  that  which 
he  well  knows  will  in  the  end  cause  him  un¬ 
availing  regret  ? 

What  are  we  to  think  of  those  whose  time 
and  hearts  are  so  absorbed  with  the  “cares 
and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life,”  that 
they  have  no  space  to  spare  for  secret  or  fami¬ 
ly  prayer,  none  for  the  study  of  the  inspired 
Book,  none  for  meditation  on  the  things  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal  ?  Millions  there  are  of 
whom  this  is  true,  but  in  the  light  of  the  Bible 
say  they  not  to  all  sound-thinkers  that  they 
are  fools  ? 

Here  is  a  book— and  there  are  many  of  a  kin¬ 
dred  character— whose  author  has  searched 
the  Scriptures,  not  for  the  sake  of  heeding 
their  instnictions,  or  being  made  “  wise  unto 
salvation,”  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  world  what  an  absurd,  impure,  or  self-con¬ 
tradictory  book  the  Bible  is,  and  showing  what 
an  ignoramus  Moses  was,  and  what  egregious 
mistakes  he  was  guilty  of  making.  What  does 
this  man  do  but  “  say  to  every  one  that  he  is  a 
fool  ”  ? 

Here  is  another  book  whose  author  would 
have  us  believe,  that  though  God  is  said  to 

know  all  things,”  not  excepting  the  secrets 
of  men’s  hearts.  He  is  not  absolutely  omnis¬ 
cient  after  all.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
(argues  this  author)  that  tlie  Creator  knew  in 
advance  just  what  would  be  the  clioices,  ac¬ 
tions,  and  final  destiny  of  all  moral  agents, 
human  or  angelic.  By  a  sort  of  philosophical 
necessity,  God  had  to  be  so  far  “  nescient  of 
future  contingencies  ”  as  not  to  know  what 
the  character  of  any  agent  would  be,  until  that 
agent  had  shai'>ed  his  own  character.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  Judas  Iscariot  was  created,  God 
did  not  and  could  not  foreknow  that  he  would 
betray  Jesus,  but  He  had  to  wait  till  Judas  had 
formtHi  the  puri>ose  to  do  that  wicked  act. 
But  why  was  God  thus  “  nescient  ”  ?  Why 
could  not  He,  unto  Whom  were  “known  all 
His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,” 
foreknow  with  certainty  just  how  Judas  or  any 
other  agent  would  will  and  conduct  ?  It  was 
(argues  our  author!  because  angels  and  men 
could  not  ix)3sibly  have  been  the  free  agents 
they  are,  if  their  volitions  and  doings  had 
from  the  beginning  been  foreknown  by  the 
Creator !  Had  He,  for  instance,  foreseen  that 
Judas  would  be  Christ’s  betrayer,  “  6;/ no  pos- 
sibility”  could  that  traitor  have  avoided  be¬ 
traying  Christ;  and  of  course  he  could  not 
have  been  blameworthy  for  doing  what  he 
could  not  help  doing.  And  since  God’s  fore¬ 
knowing  that  act  of  Judas  would  have  render¬ 
ed  the  act  absolutely  unavoidable,  it  follows 
(so  says  our  author)  that  if  <lod  did  foreknow, 
it  was  “  monstrous  cruelty  ”  in  Him  to  create 
Judas,  and  monstrous  injustice  to  punish  him 
for  an  act  that  was  foreknown,  and  of  course 
sinless!  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  this  autltor 
confesses  that  some  of  men’s  acts  were  not 
only  foreknown,  but  predetermined;  but  to 


render  actors  blameless  for  such  foreknown 
actions  as  seemed  to  be  wicked,  God  has  in 
these  cases— thanks  to  His  amazing  kindness 
— temporarily  suspended  the  free  agency  of  the 
actors,  and  made  them  His  irresponsible  ma¬ 
chines  ! 

I  leave  it  for  you,  reader,  to  say  whether 
Solomon’s  witty  saying  is  at  all  applicable  to 
the  author  of  such  views  as  I  have  just  set  be¬ 
fore  you.  And  now,  if  you  are  not  too  tired, 
let  me  present  one  more  illustration  of  what 
Solomon  says  of  the  fool,  and  give  you  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  what  is  said  by  a  certain  philoso¬ 
pher.  From  him  we  learn  that  for  at  least  a 
million  of  years  an  evolving  process  has  been 
going  slowly  on  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
evolution  starting,  perhaps,  from  some  breath¬ 
ing  mite  or  animalcule,  and  ascending  step  by 
step,  till  the  process  stopped  at  last  in  the 
formation  of  Adam  and  Eve !  Why  it  stopped 
there  is  an  unsolved  mystery,  but  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  know,  that  mean  as  was  our 
origin  and  ignoble  as  is  our  pedigree,  we  are 
now  a  thinking  and  noble  race.  Ever  since 
the  first  human  pair  was  evolved,  we  have  not 
only  been  intelligent,  but  conscientious.  Faint 
traces  of  something  analogous  to  conscience 
are  discoverable  in  some  of  the  brutes,  and 
from  the  rudimentary  germs  of  right  and 
wrong  found  in  them,  comes  the  moral  sense 
we  are  endowed  with !  Yes,  even  conscience 
is  a  part  of  the  rich  inheritance  we  have  deriv¬ 
ed  from  our  animal  progenitors! 

Reader,  let  us  be  glad,  that  though  a  baboon 
may  have  been  our  great-great-great  (insert  a 
thousand  or  two  more  greats  here)  grandsire, 
we  are  now  rational  and  immortal,  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  God;  and  as  for  a  brief  space  we 
“walk  by  the  way,”  soon  to  reach  the  jour¬ 
ney’s  close,  O  let  us  not,  as  many  are  doing, 
“  say  to  all  we  meet  that  we  are  fools.” 

.  Nemo. 

MAKING  CHRIST  REAL. 

By  S«T.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

The  heading  of  this  article  points  to  a  great 
need  in  Christian  experience.  Too  often  Jesus 
Christ  is  To  a  great  extent  unreal  to  us.  He  is 
placed  far  away  from  us,  so  that  His  divinity 
awes  us.  His  spirituality  blinds  us.  His  purity 
shames  us,  and  His  greatness  overwhelms  us. 
We  cannot  see  Him  with  the  natural  eye,  and 
we  are  so  covered  up  with  the  material  that 
our  hold  upon  the  spiritual  is  often  very  slight. 
Yet  the  heart  craves  a  real,  present  Christ — 
one  whose  personal  sympathy  and  help  goes 
out  not  merely  to  the  multitudes,  but  to  me  in 
my  needs.  Otherwise  the  spiritual  nature  is 
starved.  It  tries  to  feed  on  husks.  It  turns 
from  the  Christ  to  the  Virgin,  to  saints,  to 
friend,  or  worse  yet,  though  often  seen,  to  it¬ 
self,  for  that  which  the  Son.  of  Man  stands 
ready  to  give.  We  do  not  feel  as  we  ought  the 
real  personal  presence  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
healing  touch  of  His  hand.  We  do  not  listen 
for  His  voice  of  love  as  He  speaks  in  infinite 
tenderness  to  us.  We  follow  Him  afar  off; 
there  is  little  joy  in  His  service  and  little  grow¬ 
ing  likeness  to  Him.  It  is  not  strange  that 
this  is  so.  Growth  in  grace  is  growth  in  per¬ 
sonal  ac<iuaintance  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Christian  joy  is  His  joy  given  to  us.  And  till 
there  is  a  vivid  consciousness  of  His  constant 
presence,  there  will  be  little  of  either.  Doubts 
will  come;  difficulties  will  multiply,  and  the 
mighty  transforming  power  of  the  love  of 
Christ  will  not  be  seen.  We  believe  that  one 
chief  reason  why  many  professings  Christians 
are  so  entangled  with  the  world,  and  manifest 
so  little  of  the  Christ-like  spirit,  is  found  right 
here.  The  expulsive  power  of  this  new  a4|'ec- 
tion  is  only  seen  where  there  is  this  intimate, 
personal  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Christ. 

A  moment’s  consideration  will  show  us  that 
the  Gosi>el  is  designed  to  make  Christ  real  and 
bring  us  into  vital  relationship  with  Him.  His 
words  and  works  center  in  Himself,  as  is  true 
of  no  other.  They  are  only  understood  in  the 
light  of  His  countenance.  In  them  all  we  are 
to  see  “the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  so  be 
transformed  into  “the  same  image.”  His 
words  are  to  abide  in  us,  and  they  “  are  spirit 
and  life  ” ;  but  they  are  this  because  He  is  in 
them,  and  their  power  in  us  is  because  of  His 
presence  there.  It  is  the  living  Christ,  in  all 
the  fulness  of  His  love  and  grace,  who  is  in  us 
“  the  hoi)e  of  glory.” 

How  well  fitted  the  Gospel  narrative  is  to 
keep  this  thought  before  us.  Almost  any  in¬ 
cident  told  us  will  help  in  the  understanding 
of  tills  thought.  The  one  given  in  Matt.  xii. 
46-50  will  illustrate  this.  Notice  how  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  His  family’s  visit  and  reijuest  to  see 
Him,  leads  Him  to  siieak  some  of  the  most 
gracious  words  that  ever  came  from  His  lips. 
How  near  they  bring  Him  to  every  doer  of 
God’s  will.  Whoever  does  that  will,  rich  or 
ixior,  learned  or  ignorant,  weak  or  strong,  bond 
or  free,  “the  same  is  My  brother  and  sister 
and  mother.”  W'hat  more  can  we  ask ’?  And 
if  this  does  not  make  the  Christ  a  real,  person¬ 
al,  helpful  elder  Brother,  what  can  be  said  to 
make  Him  so  ?  Where  there  is  an  increasing 
realization  of  this  blessed  relation,  there  need 
be  little  fear  that  the  world’s  most  alluring 
temptations  will  lead  the  soul  astray.  With¬ 
out  it  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  will 
prove  stronger  than  its  self-confidence  or  pro¬ 
fessed  faith.  Would  that  every  Christian 
might  understand  clearly  this  blessed  truth  of 
the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  personal,  liv¬ 
ing  Christ  in  Christian  experience. 

“  O  Hope  of  every  contrite  heart ! 

O  Joy  of  all  the  meek ! 

To  those  who  fall,  how  kind  Thou  art ! 

How  good  to  those  who  seek  ! 

“  But  what  to  those  who  find  ?  Ah  !  this 

Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ; 

The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is. 

None  but  His  loved  ones  know.” 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MICHIGAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

.4s  bearer  of  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Synod 
of  Michigan  to  the  General  Association  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  we  made  our  first  visit  to  tins  wide-awake, 
growing  city  of  Jackson.  The  .4.ssociation  was  at- 
tendtHl  by  a  goodly  numl)er,  and  was  occupie<l  with 
papers  and  addresses  and  discussions  more  than 
is  usual  in  Synod.  Ttieir  discu.ssioii  of  theipies- 
tion  of  Home  Missions  in  the  State  was  wide-awake 
and  practical,  showing  an  aggressive  spirit ;  and 
their  State  Superintendent,  Rev.  LeRoy  Warren,  is 
evidently  a  man  of  energy  and  a  hard  worker. 
This  body  numbers  sixty  more  ministers  and  sev¬ 
enty  more  churches  than  the  Synod,  but  has  a  large 
number  of  small  and  weak  churches  calling  for 
$9000  of  Home  Mission  funds  from  without  the 
State.  The  Presbyterians  have  very  nearly  an 
equal  membership,  and  raise  more  money,  show¬ 
ing  the  greater  strength  of  their  churches.  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  comparisons  that  this  is  still  the  lead¬ 
ing  home  missionary  State  of  the  East,  and  the 
most  rapidly  growing  State,  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  the  northern  peninsula  showing  rap¬ 
id  growth.  Great  numbers  came  over  from  Cana¬ 
da,  and  many  of  these  were  originally  Presbyteri¬ 
an.  Some  remarks  about  the  comity  of  the  Church¬ 
es  in  Home  Mission  work  were  heartily  reciprocat¬ 
ed,  and  this  subject  entered  largely  in  their  discus¬ 
sions  on  that  work.  One  speaker  believed  that 
many  churches  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live, 
and  others  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  born. 

This  rtslt  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
the  new  Presbyterian  enterprise  at  Jackson.  It 


was  a  question  with  us  whether  the  establishment 
of  this  church  was  in  harmony  with  the  comity  of 
the  Churches,  but  the  question  was  easily  solved 
when  once  on  the  ground.  Jackson  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  of  over  16,000  people ;  not  a  hand¬ 
some  city,  because  it  has  not  had  time  to  stop  to 
consider  beauty  or  regularity  in  architecture. 
Here  is  a  Congregational  church,  w’hich  was  orig¬ 
inally  Presbyterian,  which  is  overgrown  and  does 
not  reach  out  to  mission  work.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  Scotch-lrlsh  Presbyterians  among  the 
working  classes  who  do  not  readily  assimilate  with 
any  other  body.  The  Presbyterian  church  was  es¬ 
tablished  a  year  ago  for  mission  work  with  forty 
members.  It  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Rev.  E.  Van  der  Hart,  who  has  pecu¬ 
liar  qualifications  for  this  work.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  has  had  a  hall  for  its  place  of  worship,  and 
outward  circumstances  have  been  forbidding,  it 
has  increased  already  to  one  hundred  members, 
and  had  it  a  suitable  place  of  worship,  would  quick¬ 
ly  double.  The  congregation  is  poor,  very  few  of 
them  owning  their  own  houses.  Had  they  a  house 
of  worship,  it  would  seem  wise  even  now  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  mission  in  another  part  of  the  city  too  dis¬ 
tant  for  attendance  here.  This  work  of  city  evan¬ 
gelization  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
Home  Mission  work,  seeing  one-fifth  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  the  cities.  The  church  at  Jackson  has 
a  lot  secured  at  a  cost  of  $2500,  one-half  of  which 
is  paid,  and  a  building  fund  of  $1000  already  secur¬ 
ed.  .\s  soon  as  a  chapel  shall  be  built,  their  fu¬ 
ture  is  prosperous. 

But  while  the  site  they  have  secured  is  a  fair 
one,  there  is  one  which  could  be  now  obtained  for 
$2000  additional,  which  would  be  the  best  site  in 
the  city  for  a  church,  and  would  put  this  church 
in  a  position  of  strength  and  influence  second  to 
none  in  the  city,  and  secure  its  future  as  a  power 
in  the  State  and  the  work  of  the  Church  at  large. 
Let  me  commend  this  to  some  of  our  far-sighted 
and  wealthy  Presbyterian  laymen  of  Michigan  as 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  investigation  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Wheelek. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  CHARLES  8.  DVNNINO,  D.D. 

This  widely  beloved  minister  died  at  Metuchen, 

N.  J.,  on  June  Ist.  He  had  only  removed  there  in 
March,  having  retiretl  from  his  last  charge  in 
Kingston,  Luzerne  county.  Pa.,  on  account  of  seri¬ 
ous  ill  health,  in  September.  His  final  illness  be¬ 
gan  on  Thursday,  when  ho  was  taken  suddenly  111 
with  convulsions,  which  recurred  more  and  more 
frequently  until  his  death  early  on  the  following 
Monday  morning. 

The  remains  were  taken  to  Honesdale  for  Inter¬ 
ment,  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churqh  there,  business  meantime  being 
suspended  in  the  town.  Several  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  the  Kingston  church,  and  the  Hones¬ 
dale  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Rev.  William  H.  Swift, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  Rev.  John  J.. Doherty, 
pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Honesdale;  Rev.  E. 

O.  Wanl  of  Bethany,  Rev.  R.  H.  Craig  of  Hawley, 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan  of  Scranton,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  G. 
Parke  of  Pittston,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Hodge  of  Wilk(«- 
barre,  anil  Rev.  Henry  Welles  of  Kingston. 

The  pulpit  and  its  surroundings  were  draped 
with  crape,  and  the  fioral  decorations  were  appro¬ 
priate.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parke; 
the  addresses  were  by  Rev.  Dr.  Logan  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Welles ;  prayer  and  benediction  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
The  hymns  were  announced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Swift. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  included 
the  Revs.  Samuel  White,  an  uncle,  and  Theodore 
White,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Dunning.  Henry  W., 
Horace,  Edward  P.,  and  Rev.  William  A.  Dunning, 
brothers,  with  Henry  W.  and  Edward  P.,  sons  of 
the  deceased,  boro  the  remains  from  the  church  to 
the  hearse,  and  the  pall  bearers  thence  to  the  cem- 
eterj’  were  H.  C.  Hand,  E.  F.  Torrey,  I.  N.  Foster, 
S.  W.  Powell,  C.  F.  Rockwell,  and  J.  E.  Richmond. 
The  services  at  the  grave  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
Swift  and  Welles. 

The  decoaseil,  Charles  Seely  Dunning,  was(  the 
oldest  son  of  Henry  and  Catherine  Dunning^  and 
was  born  at  Wallkill,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,'  Jan. 
31,  1828.  Graduating  from  Williams  College  in 
1848,  he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary  the 
following  year,  and  was  graduated  in  1852.  He 
then  began  his  ministerial  labors  as  a  stated  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Binghamton. 
After  a  year  of  this  duty,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
instructor  in  Hebrew  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  remained  there  until  the  Spring  of  1857. 
Nov.  4,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Maria  H.,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  White,  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminarj-.  In  the  following  April  he  began 
preaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Franklin,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  continued 
for  three  yeare.  Nov.  4, 1858,  ho  was  n'gularly  or¬ 
dained.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Honesilale, 
and  for  ninetei'n  ycjirs  continued  to  occupy  this 
position.  In  April,  1880,  his  health  having  given 
way,  he  resigned,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Kingston,  Luzerne  county.  Pa.,  and  in  1881,  his 
health  being  much  improved,  he  there  resumeii 
the  duties  of  the  ministrj-  as  stateil  supply  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  After  throe  years  of  service, 
failing  health  again  compelleil  a  suspension  of  la¬ 
bor,  which  proved  to  be  final.  Ho  leaves  surviving 
him  a  widow  and  four  children,  the  sons  already 
named,  and  two  daughters,  Kate  A.  and  Maria  W., 
the  latter  still  a  child. 

Dr.  Dunning  was  well  provided  for  by  nature. 
Born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  his  tastes  kept  close  to 
nature  even  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Of  a  massive 
physical  frame,  his  mind  was  also  capacious,  vig¬ 
orous,  incisive.  His  learning  was  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  even  among  educated  people.  His  pen  was 
elegant ;  he  was  not  an  orator,  but  was  full  of  the 
intensity  and  lire  and  personal  magnetism  which 
constitute  eloquence.  He  was  deficient  in  self- 
assertion.  Really  valuing  him.self  at  his  actual 
worth,  he  was  modest  in  urging  his  claims  to  such 
consideration  and  deference  as  he  was  entitled  to. 
He  shrank  from  contention.  He  chose  to  yield 
for  the  sake  of  peace  rather  than  encounter  con¬ 
troversy  and  provoke  collision.  His  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  rectitude  was  invincible,  commanding  the 
respect  and  inspiring  the  love  of  all.  In  deport¬ 
ment  reserved  almost  to  coldness,  his  weight  of 
character  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  large  degree  of 
inlluence  over  all  persons  with  whom  ho  came  in 
frequent  contact. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
this  borough,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  be  anywhere. 
He  regarded  this  place  (Honesdale)  as  emphatical¬ 
ly  his  home,  no  matter  where  his  temporary  abode 
might  lie  cast.  At  la.st  he  has  come  hither  to  rest 
forever  lieside  his  kindriHl,  near  the  field  of  his 
longest  pastorate,  and  where  none  but  fragrant 
recollections  remain  concerning  him. 


There  are  a  great  many  things  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  history  that  appear  to  us  in  these  days 
very  strange.  By  way  of  illustiation,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presb^erian'says  ;  We  wonder  why  Abra- 
hani  in  E^pt  commanded  Sarai  to  pass  as  his 
sister.  But  if  we  had  lived  during  the  times  of 
Twelfth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  it  would  not  have 
struck  us  as  remarkable.  An  ancient  papyrus 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  represents  that  at  that 
period  the  wife  and  cliildren  of  a  foreigner  en¬ 
tering  Egypt  were  confiscated,  and  became  the 
property  of  the  Pharaoh,  which  thus  incidental¬ 
ly  illustrates  the  acrcuracy  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Salt  Ljike  Tribune  says  :  “  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  Mormon  scholar  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  other  countries  ; 
there  has  never  yet  been  a  Mormon  school 
worthy  of  the  name  of  school ;  there  cannot  be 
found  in  any  Northern  or  Western  State  any 
community  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
souls,  like  the  Mormon  community  in  Utah, 
where  there  are  no  -eal  scholars.’" 


STiie  etiUtirfn  ut 


FIVE  LITTLE  ROBINS. 

They  came,  dear  children,  to  our  nest  over 
the  door  of  the  Children’s  Department  of  The 
Evangelist,  five  little  robins.  We  were  com¬ 
ing  downstairs  to  breakfast  one  morning,  and 
saw  their  little  robin  heads  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  transom.  It  was  a  great 
time  of  rejoicing  throughout  the  whole  house¬ 
hold.  For  many  days  we  had  a  reporter  sta¬ 
tioned  in  a  sightly  place  where  he  could  watch 
operations,  so  we  could  be  enabled  to  tell  you 
about  them.  These  little  nestlings  had  very 
careful,  provident  parents.  They  were  well 
fed  and  cared  for.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
see  them  take  the  food  which  the  father  and 
mother  dropped  into  their  mouths. 

Sometimes  they  were  not  as  polite  and  well 
behaved  as  they  might  be ;  they  were  so  hun¬ 
gry  that  they  all  opened  their  mouths  at  once, 
and  didn’t  wait  for  manneis.  But  they  didn’t 
quarrel  with  each  other;  in  fact,  we  never 
heard  anything  but  soft  twitterings  in  that 
nest  of  love.  After  a  time  their  parents  gave 
them  flying  lessons,  which  was  very  amusing. 
They  tumbled  about  and  fluttered  and  hesi¬ 
tated,  just  as  the  baby  did  when  it  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  walk ;  but  when  they  found  they  could 
fly  just  a  little  without  falling  down,  they  look¬ 
ed  at  each  other  with  an  air  o  triumph  upon 
their  faces.  We  did  not  give  them  credit  for 
being  as  apt  scholars  as  they  proved  to  be. 
We  thought  they  would  be  with  us  a  long 
time,  but  the  sudden  and  sad  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  us  one  morning  that  the 
whole  family  had  gone — moved  out  at  day¬ 
break  before  we  were  up.  Little  four-year-old 
thought  they  might  have  been  courteous 
enough  to  say  good-bye,  or  at  least  chant  it  to 
us,  for  we  had  been  very  kind  to  them.  But 
they  didn’t  stop  for  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  now  we  are  left  with  an  empty 
nest.  We  do  not  know  where  they  have  gone ; 
perhaps  they  have  flown  off  and  taken  up 
their  abode  near  the  homes  of  some  of  our 
Evangelist  children. 

Michelet  in  his  book  on  birds,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  are  the  most  joyous  of  all 
living  creatures,  and  that  this  joy  comes  from 
their  power  of  flight,  which  to  them  is  rest. 
They  seek  their  food,  and  when  weary  mount 
up  with  wings  and  look  down  on  the  world  be¬ 
low.  They  have  a  greater  vision,  too,  seeing 
at  far  greater  distances  than  the  human  eye. 
In  flying,  a  bird  advances  with  greater  swift¬ 
ness,  and  continues  his  advance  longer  than 
any  other  animal.  How  pleasant  a  day  in  a 
bird’s  life  must  be.  With  the  first  glimmer  of 
morning  he  awakens  and  begins  his  song ;  af¬ 
ter  his  morning  song  he  starts  out  to  find  his 
breakfast ;  then  what  a  succession  of  adven¬ 
tures  he  has!  How  many  wonderful  things 
he  sees  from  his  post  of  honor  so  high  above 
the  great  world. 

When  I  looked  at  the  empty  nest,  I  thought 
“  How  soon  the  little  ones  flew  away  into  the 
great  world  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  It 
made  me  think  of  the  little  children  who  are 
little  children  to-day,  and  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  a  few  years  more.  It  is  only  a  little 
while  that  they  are  nestling  in  the  home ;  they 
soon  go  out  into  the  great  world  to  act  their 
parts  in  life.  One  goes  to  the  north,  another 
to  the  south,  and  «•  third  and  fourth  to  the 
east  and  the  west.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
they  should  make  their  parts  successful  ones ; 
for  this  reason  the  loving  father  and  mother 
are  anxious  they  should  start  right,  and  they 
take  great  care  to  teacli  them  how  to  act  their 
parts  well.  They  tell  them  to  be  true  and 
honest  in  every  undertaking;  to  be  faithful  in 
all  their  trusts,  and  to  rely  on  help  from  the 
Strong  Arm  that  is  always  ready  to  hold  up 
the  weak  and  timid  ones.  While  you  remain 
in  the  home  nest,  be  just  as  happy  and  loving 
to  each  other  as  you  can.  You  will  remember 
after  you  have  left  it,  and  are  tried  and  weary 
with  the  work  in  the  great  world,  how  very 
soft  that  nest  was,  how  restful  and  soothing ; 
and  you  will  often  wish  you  were  a  little  child 
again,  and  once  more  closely  sheltered  under 
the  mother’s  wing.  S.  T.  P. 


LITTLE  PENELOPE'S  SEWING. 

»Y  ANNA  M.  PKATT. 

Little  Penelopt?  took  up  her  neeille, 

Anil  tie<l  a  knot  at  the  eiiil  of  her  thread  ; 

And  when  she  found  her  thiinhle  linger, 

“  Now  I  must  learn  to  sew,”  slie  said. 

She  sat  on  the  floor  and  tipped  over  the  basket 
Till  she  found  some  pieces,  blue,  yeliow,  and  red  ; 
Slie  cut  witli  her  scissoi’ssome  criss-cross  patchi‘8, 
“  I’ll  make  my  dolly  a  quilt,”  she  said. 

She  put  in  her  needle  this  way  and  that  way ; 

Slie  piislusl  and  she  pulled  till  her  fingers  bled  ; 
And  wlien  slie  had  twisted  and  puckerisl  and  knot- 
“  My  doll  has  a  crazy  quilt !  ”  she  said.  [ted, 

— St.  Nicholas. 


THE  DOGS  OP  ST.  BERNARD. 

IlY  PKOF.  C.  F.  HOLDER. 

Tlie  dogs  obtained  their  name,  it  is  said,  frfuu 
St.  Btmiard  of  Mentlion,  who  founded  a  monas¬ 
tery  on  the  dangerous  jiass  in  the  Pennine  chain 
of  Alps  between  Martigny  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Valais  and  the  Piedmontese  valley  of  Acosta, 
in  962,  a  monastery  being  continued  under  the 
old  name  ever  since.  Tlie  jiass  is  a  terrible  one 
in  Winter,  being  eight  thousand  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea,  and  just  at  tiie  line  of  perpetu¬ 
al  snow  the  home  of  the  dogs  and  monks  is  sit¬ 
uated,  forming  thehigh(‘st  liuildingfor  the  con¬ 
tinual  occupancy  of  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
world.  The  inmates  are  Augustine  monks  and 
lay  bretliren,  who  with  their  dogs  live  in  this 
region  of  eternal  snow,  only  allowed  to  look 
down  upon  the  fair  Summer  land  below. 

The  pass  is  a  famous  route  ;  but  as  there  are 
always  six  or  seven  feet  of  snow  to  encounter, 
and  sudden  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
it  is  extremely  dangerous.  Hencis  the  great 
dogs  liave  always  been  kept  here  and  trained 
to  start  out  like  the  patrol  of  our  coast-guard, 
and  give  succor  to  any  unfortunate  traveller 
that  may  liave  been  overcome.  In  the  Winter, 
at  one  time  over  five  hundred  persons  were 
slieltered  in  the  monastery,  about  which  the 
snow  accumulated  to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  en- 
tinly  covering  the  building,  Sf>  that  neither 
monks  nor  dogs  could  get  out.  .4  tunnel  was 
formed,  however,  and  as  the  storm  ceased,  the 
temperature  fell  to  nearly  forty  degree's  below 
zero,  freezing  the  snow  over  which  the  dogs 
were  sent  to  rescue  any  traveller  that  might 
have  been  overtaken  at  night.  They  went  in 
pairs,  one  having  a  bundle  of  clothing  or  a 
cloak  la-shed  to  its  neck,  while  the  other  carried 
a  flask  or  barrel  i-ontaining  restoratives. 

Two  of  the  dogs  on  this  occasion  were  sent 
in  the  direction  of  Mont  Vclan,  and  were  gone 
all  day.  .4t  night  a  terrible  storm  came  on,  the 
wind  blowing  with  frightful  violence,  rushing 
through  the  pa.s8,  and  hurling  great  masses  of 
snow  into  the  air,  so  that  the  monasteiy  was 
completely  veiled,  .\valanches  were  started  in 
a  number  of  places,  and  it  was  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  to  leave  the  building  ;  but 
on  the  following  morning,  when  the  storm  clear¬ 
ed,  a  party  set  out,  and  less  than  a  mile  away 
the  faithful  di  >gs  were  found.  One  was  frozen 
to  dt'ath  at  the  surface,  while  the  other  was 
buried  .several  feet  below,  near  the  body  of  a 
traveller.  The  sagacious  animals  had,  by  their 
remarkable  scent,  discovered  the  lost  and  buri¬ 
ed  traveller,  and  had  commenced  to  dig  him 
out  when  the  storm  came  on,  covering  one  up, 
while  the  other  undfuibtedly  froze  to  death  en¬ 
deavoring  to  prevent  its  companion  from  being 
covered  and  suffocated  in  the  falling  snow.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  collar  of  one  of  the  dead  dogs  was 
a  silver  medal  certifying  that  it  had  saved  over 
twenty  lives,  thus  meeting  its  death  in  a  last 
effort  to  succor  another  human  being. 

Generally,  when  the  dogs  find  a  traveller 
overcome,  they  stand  over  him  and  by  their 
loud  barking  inform  the  monks,  who  under¬ 


stand  the  signal,  and  start  out  to  rescue  the 
wanderer,  who,  if  he  has  strength  enough,  is 
nourished  by  the  stimulants  provided  by  the 
dog  until  help  arrives.  The  dogs,  as  well  as 
the  monks,  are  supported  by  the  public,  the 
money  for  the  purpose  being  collected  in  vari¬ 
ous  paits  of  Europe — a  most  deserving  charity. 
— Golden  Days. 

CHILDHOOD’S  FAITH. 

BY  G.  WEATHEKLY. 

Harassed  by  foolish  doubtings,  born 
Of  pride  la  mental  power, 

I  chanced  to  stray  one  Sunday  mom 
Beside  a  country  bower 
(A  little  cottage,  creeper-clad). 

And  through  the  open  pane 
The  Gospel  storj',  sweet  and  glad. 

Was  told  to  me  again. 

An  aged  dame  read  God’s  own  Word, 

Spoke  of  His  wondrous  grace. 

And,  all  intent,  two  children  heard. 

Faith  written  on  each  face. 

And  lo !  I  saw  myself  once  more 
Sitting  at  mother’s  knee, 

Reading  the  Sacred  Writings  o’er. 

Trusting  implicitly. 

O  for  the  childlike  faith  of  old 
That  knew  not  doubt  or  fear. 

That  heard  the  Bible  stories  told. 

And  held  them  very  dear ! 

God  grant  such  faith  to  me  again — 

The  pure  faith  of  a  child — 

To  prison  all  my  pride,  and  reign 
With  reason  reconciled ! 

—The  Quiver  for  May. 


THE  IRON  CROSS. 

If  you  had  ever  been  among  German  sol- 
diei-s,  you  would  perhaps  wonder  why,  here 
and  there,  one  man  among  his  fellows  wore, 
fastened  to  his  breast,  a  little  plain  black  cross. 
It  seemed  a  thing  of  no  value.  It  was  made  of 
iron  only  ;  it  had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  pearl 
nor  jew’cl  in  it ;  indeed,  it  hardly  showed  out  at 
all  against  the  dark  uniform.  Why  did  he 
wear  it  ?  If  you  asked  him,  you  would  see  his 
eye  flash  with  pride  as  he  told  you  that  it  was 
the  liighest  possible  distinction  that  could  be 
given  to  a  soldier  for  courage  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  His  emperor  had  granteil  it  to  him  for 
some  brave  deed  which  had  singled  him  out 
among  the  rest  for  the  great  reward.  His  Iron 
Cross  was  the  most  precious  thing  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  for  nothing  in  this  world  would  he 
part  with  it.  True  that  such  a  cross  meant  fac¬ 
ing  pain  and  danger,  but  to  the  soldier  it  meant 
honor  won.  Who  would  not  dare  all  to  win  the 
Iron  Cross’? 

Would  you  also  be  a  winner  of  it  ?  Listen  to 
Jt«us  Christ.  Such  a  cross  He  bore  for  our 
Hakt>s.  Such  a  cross  He  holds  out  to-day  to 
you.  What  is  the  Iron  Cross  of  tlie  followers 
of  Jesus  ■?  Who  are  His  cross-bearers? 

For  some  it  is  the  iron  cross  of  poverty,  of 
hard  work  ilone  bravely  day  by  day,  of  hunger 
borne  patiently,  of  dreary  homes  and  pinching 
want.  You  may  know  who  are  Christ’s  cross¬ 
bearers  by  their  faith  and  courage  and  patience. 

For  others  the  iron  cross  is  the  ridicule  of 
their  companions,  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  those 
who  make  a  mock  at  a  steady,  sober,  honest 
life.  You  may  know  His  cross-bearers  by  their 
quiet,  unflincliing  steadfastness  in  doing  what 
is  riglit,  and  not  caring  for  what  the  bail  worki 
says. 

Christ’s  cross  of  honor  is  an  iron  one.  Those 
who  do  not  know  its  value,  ik'spise  it.  They 
say  “  Shall  we  go  tlirough  all  this  trouble,  tliis 
ridicule,  this  pain,  only  to  be  a  cross-bearer? 
Let’s  take  our  own  way,  and  throw'  off  the  cross 
of  ,Tesus.”  So  the  poverty  makes  them  cow¬ 
ards,  the  want  makes  them  dishoni'st,  the  liard 
work  tills  them  with  discontent.  They  have  de¬ 
spised  their  cross  of  honor  ;  they  have  branded 
their  souls  with  shame. 

We  Christians  say  with  joy  and  thankfulness, 
“  The  cross  is  tiard  to  win,  but  we  will  bear  it. 
By  earthly  slianm  comes  heavenly  lionor ;  by 
danger  and  trial  we  gain  the  reward  of  victory.” 

Will  you  fight  for  tlie  iron  cross  in  to-day’s 
battle?  Christ  holds  it  out  to  you,  yea.  He 
says  “He  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  follow- 
eth  after  Me,  is  not  w’ortliy  of  Me.” — Steps  to 
Christian  Maniiood. 

WHATS  YOUR  NAME1 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

•‘Tell  1110,  sweet  eyes  of  the  robin  s-egg  blue. 

Tell  me,  rose-lips  that  are  loving  anil  true, 

Whnt  is  your  name  ?  Can  you  say  it  to  me  ? 
Something  so  pretty  and  nice  it  must  be !  ” 

O  the  wee  hand  that  is  laid  In  my  own ! 

Fondest  of  friends  in  a  moment  we’ve  grown  ; 

Then  the  grave  look,  as  she  answers  in  doubt, 

“  I’m  little  Muriel  when  I  am  out.” 

“When  you  are  out  ?  Have  you  pretty  names  two  ? 
One  is  enough  for  a  wee  girl  like  you.” 

Then  the  bright  ringlets  are  to.ssing  in  glee, 

Shaded  just  like  the  gold  belt  of  the  bee : 

“If  I  get  lost  when  I  go  out  to  play, 

Muriel — that  is  the  one  I  must  say.” 

“Tell  me  your  other  name  now.  Dimple-chin.” 
“I’m  Mother’s  Comfort,  you  know,  when  I'm  in.” 

— Ooort  Cheer. 


NOT  TO  BE  ENVIED. 

‘  How  those  throe  little  chaps  do  enjoy  playing 
together  !’  said  John  Evans  to  his  wife  one  day, 
as  he  stood  watching  his  Ned  play  ball  with 
Charley  Willard  and  Edgar  Perry. 

‘  Yes,’  returned  Mns.  Evans,  ‘  they  are  all  on 
an  equality  to-night,  but  ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now  how  will  it  be  ?  'riicn  Charley  Willard 
will  be  worth  ids  thousands,  and  our  Ned  will 
be  his  shoemaker,  may  be.’ 

‘  If  he  is,  I  hope  he  will  make  the  best  boots 
in  tlie  market.’ 

‘  Think  of  that  little  fellow  being  heir  to  a 
(juarter  of  a  million,’  continued  Ned’s  mother, 
gazing  at  Charley  wistfully. 

‘  Mary,  I  am  honestly  glad  for  Ned’s  sake  that 
I  am  a  poor  man.  I  would  not  have  7ny  boy, 
while  a  boy,  heir  expectant  to  any  such  amount 
for  all  his  future  is  worth.’ 

‘  Nonsense,  .John.’ 

‘  Well,  Mary,  if  we  live,  you  remember  what  I 
say,  and  ten  or  flfte'en  years  fnuu  now  see  if  I 
am  right.  I  believe  the  poor  man’s  boy  has  a 
better  chance  than  the  rich  man’s  son.’ 

‘  Chance  of  what  ?  ’ 

‘  A  chance  to  achieve  real  success,  through  in¬ 
dustry,  economy,  and  self-control  ;  a  better 
chance  to  keep  a  sound  bofly,  good  brain,  and 
honest  heart— a  better  chance,  in  short,  to  se¬ 
cure  true  manliness.’ 

‘  You  talk  like  an  old  fogy,  John.’ 

The  next  week  Ned  wanted  a  ball  of  his  own, 
and  began  to  tell  how  Charley  Willard  bought 
evei'ything  he  wished  just  when  he  wanted  it. 

‘  Earn  it  for  yourself,  my  boy,  then  you  will 
have  strength  to  throw  it  higher  than  if  it  had 
dro[»ped  into  your  hand,’  said  the  fatlier.  And 
that  was  always  the  way  after  that.  What  Ned 
had  he  must  work  for  ;  what  Charley  wanted  he 
had  for  the  asking.  Soon  it  was  a  question  of 
costlier  things  than  balls.  Both  boys  wanted  a 
pony  and  new  school-books.  Ned  could  not 
have  the  pony,  so  he  took  the  books  and  studied 
them  well.  Charley  could  have  both,  but  the 
pony  was  the  most  entertaining,  so  he  let  the 
books  alone.  . 

When  the  boys  were  eighteen,  one  was  very 
popular,  and  naturally  it  was  the  one  whose 
pocket-book  always  held  enough  to  treat  a 
crowd  to  whatever  fun  was  going.  Ned  had 
friends,  but  their  sports  had  to  be  inexpensive. 
They  skated  instead  of  driving  fast  horses ; 
they  spent  their  evenings  in  one  another’s  homes, 
or  at  lectures,  while  Charley’s  comrades  could 
afford  theatres  and  saloons.  Of  course  it  came 
to  be  principle,  and  there  was  a  time  when  Ned, 
with  twice  Charley’s  money,  would  not  have 
had  Charley’s  tastes ;  but  after  all,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  money  made  the  difference.  Ned  from  a 
little  boy  knew  he  must  earn  his  place  in  the  big 
crowded  world  if  ever  he  had  any  place  worth 
having.  Charley  grew  each  flay  to  realize  that 
he  posscssefl  everything  that  gold  could  buy,  or 
the  means  to  acquire  it.  Ned  did  not  like  shoe- 
making,  so  he  studied  law.  Charley  “  read  ”  it, 
too,  but  first  he  travelled  round  the  world  and 
saw  what  there  was  “  to  be  seen.” 

The  Evanses  forgot  his  existence,  until  one  day 
Ned— wlio  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence — 
Ned,  now  “  Judge  Evans,”  said  to  his  mother, 
‘  Pfior  Charley  'Willard,  do  you  remember  him  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  of  course  I  do  !  What  of  him  ?  ’ 

He  died  to-day  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by 
fast  living  and  hard  drinking.  Poor  fellow,  he 
had  too  much  money  ;  everything  came  to  him 
witliout  work,  and  life  was  all  play  to  him.’ 

‘  Yes,  if  he  had  fought  his  way  up  as  you  had 
to  fight  yours,  Ned,  he  would  not  have  wasted 


liis  strength  and  his  manhood,’  said  Ned’s 
mother,  forgetting  entirely  the  night,  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  she  had  thought  Charley  very  fortu¬ 
nate. — The  Temperance  Banner. 


BISHOP  R7LB  AND  THE  BLIND  CHILD. 

Bishop  Ryle  of  England  says  the  happiest 
child  he  ever  saw,  was  a  little  girl  eight  years 
old,  who  was  quite  blind. 

She  had  never  seen  the  sun  nor  moon  nor 
stars,  grass  nor  trees  nor  birds,  nor  any  of 
those  pleasant  things  which  have  gladdened 
your  eyes  all  your  life.  More  trying  still,  she 
had  never  seen  her  own  father  or  mother,  yet 
she  was  the  happiest  child  of  all  the  thousands 
the  Bishop  had  seen. 

She  was  journeying  on  the  railway  this  day  I 
speak  of.  No  one  she  knew  was  with  her,  not  a 
friend  nor  a  relation  to  take  care  of  her ;  yet, 
though  totally  blind,  she  was  quite  happy  and 
content. 

‘  'Tell  me,’  she  said  to  some  one  near  by, 
‘  how  many  people  there  are  in  this  car.  I  am 
quite  blind  and  can  see  nothing.’  And  she  was 
told. 

‘  Are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  alone  ?  ’  asked  a 
gentleman. 

‘  No,’  she  replied,  ‘  I  am  not  frightened  ;  I 
have  travelled  before,  and  I  trust  in  God,  and 
people  are  always  very  good  to  me.’ 

‘  But  tell  me,’  said  the  Bishop,  ‘  why  you  are 
so  happy  ?  ’ 

‘  I  love  Jesus,  and  He  loves  me ;  I  sought 
Jesus,  and  I  found  Him,’  was  the  reply. 

The  Bishop  then  began  to  talk  to  her  about 
the  Bible,  and  found  she  knew  a  great  deal 
about  it 

‘  And  how  did  you  learn  so  much  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,’  he  asked. 

‘  My  teacher  used  to  read  it  to  me,  and  I  re¬ 
membered  all  I  could,’  she  said. 

‘  And  what  part  of  the  Bible  do  you  like 
best  ?  ’  asked  the  Bishop. 

‘  I  like  tlie  story  of  Christ’s  life  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,’  she  said  ;  ‘  but  what  I  like  best  of  all,  is 
the  last  three  cliapters  of  Revelation.’ 

Having  a  Bible  with  him,  the  Bishop  read  to 
her,  as  the  train  dashed  along,  the  twentieth, 
twenty- first,  and  twenty-second  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Revelation. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BIRD. 

'Go  weed  in  the  mirden  till  half  after  ten,* 

Rob’s  mother  said  sharply.  ‘  I’ll  not  speak  again.* 

‘  Dear  me,’  said  Bob,  sighing,  ‘  I  wish  I  could  be 
The  Robin  that’s  singing  up  there  in  the  tree. 

Birds  never  weed  gardens— they  never  bring  wood. 
They  do  as  I’d  like  to,  and  would  if  I  could. 

They’ve  nothing  to  trouble  them,  only  to  sing. 

And  rock  on  the  branch  when  they’re  not  on  the  wing.’ 

‘  See  here,  little  boy,’  said  the  robin  to  Bob, 

‘  Though  you  think  I  am  idle  I’m  planning  a  job. 

Four  nestlings  to  care  fur— such  great,  hungry  things  I 
There  isu  t  much  rest  for  a  father-bird's  wings. 

The  cats  try  to  catch  us— the  boys  are  as  bad. 

Birds  have  work,  wants,  and  worries  like  others,  my  lad. 
Be  content  as  God  made  us— as  bird,  boy,  or  man — 

And  do  whnt  needs  doing  the  best  way  we  can.’ 

— Selected. 


ENTERING  THE  CALF. 

All  boys  will  feel  sorry  for  Harry  and  Ned, 
and  veiy  sorry  that  so  fine  a  calf  as  “Silver 
Horns  ”  did  not  get  the  first  premium,  when  it 
was  so  well  deserved.  The  story  is  as  follows  : 

Hariy  and  Ned  were  owners  of  a  very  tine 
calf,  wliich  their  father  had  given  them  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  for  a  premium  at  a  cattle-show. 
'I'liey  were  proud  and  happy  boys  when  the  day 
came  and  they  had  set  out  for  the  fair,  with 
their  treasure  in  the  wagon  with  them. 

They  drove  into  the  grtumds  where  the  fair 
was  being  lield,  unhitched  tlie  horses,  spent  all 
the  money  they  had  for  gingerbread  and  pea¬ 
nut-candy,  and  without  furtlier  ceremony  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  blue  ribbon  of  honor  to  be  put  on  the 
budding  horns  of  their  really  tine  calf. 

‘  That’s  a  mighty  fine  calf,’  said  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  brass  spectacles  and  home-braided 
straw  hat ;  ‘  I  rwly  tliink  it  air  about  the  finest 
little  critter  I’ve  seed  yit.’ 

The  boys  were  liappy  then, 

‘  Lookee  here,’  said  one  of  two  sunburned 
old  farmers,  lialting  by  the  wagon,  ‘  jes’  look  at 
this  little  animal.  Aint  it  a  beauty  ?  slicker  ’n 
purtier  ’n  a  rale  Jarsey.  How  much  milk  does 
her  mother  give  to  a  mess,  boys  ?  Her  equal 
aint  to  this  sliow.’ 

Tlie  boys  were  certain  that  little  “  Silver 
Horns  ”  would  take  the  first  premium  now.  All 
day  long  the  calf  was  the  subject  for  admira¬ 
tion.  Old  ladies  called  her  a  “  nice  little  bossy,” 
old  men  said  she  “  couldn’t  be  beat  ”  ;  and  all 
agreed  that  she  was  the  finest  calf  on  the 
grounds,  as  she  really  was. 

When  evening  came  the  boys  rode  home  jubi¬ 
lant.  Their  liappiness  and  excitement  knew  no 
bounds.  They  rushed  into  the  house  sliouting 

‘  She  took  it !  first  premium  !  Wasn’t  any  — 
other  calf  oiitvtenth  so  fine !  Everybody  said 
so.’ 

‘  But  where  is  the  premium  ?  ’  asked  their 
father. 

‘  Why  they’ll  send  it  out  when  the  rush  is 
over,  wont  they  ?  ’  Ned  asked. 

‘  Did  the  judges  say  they  would  ?  ’  asked  the 
father. 

‘  Never  stiw  any  judges,’  replied  Harry,  ‘  but 
dozens  of  ptiople  said  Silver  Homs  was  the 
finest  calf  there.’ 

‘Are  you  sure  that  your  calf  was  properly  en- 
tcretl  ?  ’  asked  tlie  father ;  ‘  now  tell  me  all 
about  it.  You  ought  to  liave  a  certificate  of 
entry.  Tell  me  exactly  how  and  where  you  en¬ 
tered  the  calf.’ 

‘Entered  her!’  cried  the  astonished  boys, 

‘  why,  we  entered  her  at  the  gate,  to  be  sure.’ — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


SNOWBALL  AND  THE  LOBSTER. 

Tom  had  just  brought  in  something  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  Imsket.  He  put  it  down  on  the  kithchen 
floor  for  a  moment.  Then  he  went  into  the 
jiaiitry  to  see  tlie  cook  and  taste  tiie  fresh,  crisp 
doughnuts. 

Tilt?  two  kittens  had  been  enjoying  a  nap  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  wide  window-sill.  When 
Tom  came  into  the  kitchen,  the  noise  he  made 
woke  them. 

Snowball  lazily  stretched  himself  and  gave  a 
great  yawn.  Then  lie  mewed  to  Kitty  that  he 
would  like  his  dinner.  He  began  to  hunt  for 
some  mice.  Kitty  purred  that  she  would  go 
with  him  anywhere. 

Snowball  was  a  large  white  kitten,  and  wore 
a  blue  ribbon  around  his  neck.  Kitty  was 
younger  and  smaller  than  Snowball,  and  always 
allowed  him  to  take  the  lead  in  their  adventures. 

Kitty’s  coat  was  gray,  and  her  four  legs  were 
pure  white.  Mary  said  she  wore  white  stock¬ 
ings  and  white  gloves. 

Snowball  and  his  little  sister  were  walking 
across  the  kitchen  floor  to  the  door.  Snowball 
saw  Tom’s  basket,  and  went  up  to  see  what  was 
in  it.  With  his  nose  he  pushed  up  the  lid  of 
the  basket.  He  found  something  alive  under 
it.  He  turned  around  to  call  Kitty  to  come.  In 
doing  so,  his  tail  fell  across  the  now  open  bas¬ 
ket. 

There  was  a  cross  old  lobster  inside  the  bas¬ 
ket.  He  did  not  like  to  have  Snowball’s  tail  in 
his  face  ;  the  hairs  on  it  tickled  his  nose.  So  he 
just  caught  hold  of  the  tail  with  Ids  pincers.  He 
gave  it  a  strong  idp,  and  would  not  let  it  go. 

Poor  Snowball  mewed  piteously,  and  ran 
roimd  and  round  the  kitedien,  the  lobster  and 
the  basket  spinning  around  behind  him. 

Seeing  the  trouble  Snowball  was  in,  Kitty 
gave  one  frantic  ‘  meow,’  and  ran  out  the  door. 
She  perched  in  safety  upon  the  fence. 

The  luckless  Snowball  pulled  so  hard  that  he 
drew  the  lobster  out  of  the  basket.  He  ran  out 
into  the  yard  and  round  the  house,  where  he 
was  seen  by  the  dog.  Watch  ran  after  the  fly¬ 
ing  lobster. 

Tom  heard  Watch  barking  loudly,  and  went 
out  to  see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  He  res¬ 
cued  Snowball  from  the  lobster,  and  the  lob¬ 
ster  from  Snowball  and  Watch,  and  carried  the 
shell-fish  back  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  Snowball  was  free,  he  ran  under 
the  house.  He  could  not  be  coaxed  out  all  the 
rest  of  that  day.  He  lay  there  sadly  looking 
at  his  poor  tail,  and  licking  it  from  time  to  time. 
Since  then,  he  has  not  seemed  at  all  curious 
about  baskets  and  their  contents.— Our  Little 
Ones. 


A  little  boy  in  Saratoga  not  long  ago  came 
rushing  in  from  out-doors  crying  because  he 
had  been  stung  by  a  bee.  ‘  Mamma,’  be  sob¬ 
bed,  ‘  I’d  just  as  lieves  the  bees ’d  walk  on  me, 
but  I  don’t  like  to  have  ’em  sit  down.’ 
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iFarmer's  Bevarttnttit 


THE  PUKPIHQ  OF  LEAVES. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Hales’  fa¬ 
mous  experiment,  showing  the  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  by  leaves,  will  not  commit  the 
frequent  mistakes  made  by  unskilful  cultiva¬ 
tors.  He  placed  a  mass  of  growing  turf  under 
a  cold  bell  glass,  and  in  two  minutes  the  escap¬ 
ing  moisture  from  the  leaves  of  the  grass  con¬ 
densed  on  the  glass,  and  ran  in  drops  down  its 
sides.  Plants  pump  the  water  from  the  soil, 
and  their  leaves  di^harge  it  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
visible  moisture  into  the  air.  A  gardener  once 
remarked  that  the  weeds  growing  among  his 
crops  answered  a  valuable  purpose  of  shading 
the  ground,  and  preventing  the  hot  sun  from 
drying  up  the  soil — not  being  aware  that  they 
were  drawing  up  the  water,  and  discharging  it 
into  the  air  many  times  faster  than  a  clean,  mel¬ 
low  soil.  If  Dr.  Hales  had  plac*ed  a  dish  of 
earth  under  his  bell  glass  instead  of  growing 
leaves,  it  would  have  had  little  effect. 

The  experiment  is  performed  in  another  way. 
Cut  off  twigs  from  a  fruit  tree,  and  remove  the 
leaves  from  a  part,  and  allow  them  to  remain  on 
tile  rest  Throw  them  down  in  the  sunshine. 
In  a  few  hours  the  shoots  to  which  the  leaves 
are  attac*hed  will  be  found  shrivelled  and 
wrinkled  from  the  escape  of  the  sap  through  the 
leaves  ;  the  others,  deprived  of  their  leaves,  will 
be  plump  and  fresh.  And  yet  ignorant  per¬ 
sons,  not  aware  of  this  operation,  have  left  the 
leaves  on  the  scions  which  they  have  cut  for 
budding  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
leaves  would  protect  from  drjing  ! 

Weeds  exhaust  in  two  waj's.  They  pump  up 
moisture  from  the  soil  and  send  it  to  the  ivinds, 
and  they  exliaust  its  fertility  ;  in  both  ways  in¬ 
juring  the  growing  crops.  Huccessful  cultiva¬ 
tors  know  this,  and  are  careful  by  keeping  a 
clean,  mellow  surfai*e,  to  allow  the  crops  to 
^  have  entire  possession,  and  to  obtain  all  the  ad- 
'  vantage  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Vegetables  offered  for  sale  in  market  are  of¬ 
ten  injured  by  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain 
upon  them.  Ihidishes,  for  example,  are  ex¬ 
posed  in  market  to  the  diying  air  with  all  the 
leaves  attached.  These  ca«ise  them  to  dry  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  roots  (which  at  first  were  fresli, 
plump  and  crisp,)  in  a  few  hours  become  wither¬ 
ed  and  comparatively  worthless.  By  cutting 
•  off  the  leavi>s  they  would  remain  good  a  much 
longer  time.  When  parsnips,  vegetable  oysters, 
and  other  roots  which  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
through  Winter,  are  dug  up  in  Spring,  tlie 
leaves  should  be  at  once  removed  to  insure  tlieir 
keeping  in  a  fresh  condition. 

Very  important  and  of  great  value,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  leavt'S  on  fruit  trees  to  the 
ripening  of  the  crop.  We  have  published  on  a 
former  occasion  the  effect  of  the  midsummer 
dropping  of  the  leaves  from  a  bearing  plum 
tree,  but  the  incident  will  bear  repetition.  Tlie 
plums  were  partly  grown,  and  jis  yet  had  none 
of  the  sweet  flavor  of  the  variety,  when  leaf 
blight  left  the  branches  as  bare  as  in  Winter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  masst's  of  unript'iied 
fruit,  which  remaine^l  unchanged  for  some  wt'cks 
■  until  a  new  crop  of  leaves  came  out.  The  fruit 
then  completed  its  growth,  and  ripened  into  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  Crops  of  grapes  have  betm  ruined 
by  cutting  away  the  leaves  ajid  branches  to  let 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  fruit.  When  currant 
bushes  have  been  stripped  by  the  currant  worm, 
the  fruit  ceases  to  grow  and  attains  no  flavor. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  leaves  are  a  power¬ 
ful  agency,  either  for  evil  or  for  good,  and  cul¬ 
tivators  should  understand  the  offices  they  are 
performing  on  vegetable  growth. — Country  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

ABOUT  FLOWERS. 

Not  all  plants  will  thrive  under  the  same 
treatment,  and  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
each  class  of  plants.  It  is  therefore  best  to  be¬ 
gin  with  a  few  kinds  only,  increasing  tlnfir  num¬ 
ber  gradually  as  one  becomes  familiar  with  their 
character  and  needs. 

To  the  real  lover  of  flowers,  the  mixed  border 
constitutes  the  truest  style  of  gardening.  Here 
"  «ach  plant  is  grown  for  its  own  individual  beau¬ 
ty  and  development ;  hundreds  of  specit's  and 
/arieties  may  be  f^own  in  ccunpanionship,  the 
»nly  r^ard  in  their  arrangement  being  the  plac- 
'ng  of  the  tallest  growing  kinds  in  the  rear  or 
background,  and  tlie  lowest  along  the  edge,  i>r 
in  the  case  of  very  wide  beds  to  plant  the  taller 
along  the  centre,  sloping  off  towards  the  margins 
according  to  their  heights.  In  the  mix**!!  bor- 
^  der  every  day  presents  new  delights  and  charm¬ 
ing  surprises.  It  undergoes  constant  changes ; 
with  the  lading  of  one  kind  of  flow'ers  the  buds 
<*f  others  unfold  new  blossoms;  tin;  interest  and 
enjoyment  never  ceases  from  tlie  opening  of  the 
first  Crocus  and  Snowdrop  to  the  fading  of  the 
last  Chrj'santhenium. 

In  the  formal  or  ribbon  bed,  so  much  in 
Vogue  at  present,  the  cliaracb'r  and  appearance 
of  the  individual  plants  are  of  little  import,  they 
become  sacrificed  for  the  general  or  inillective 
effect.  Such  a  flower-bed  resembles  a  ri'gi- 
ment  of  soldiers  on  parade,  producing  a  grand, 
massive  impression,  but  in  which  the  inili- 
vidual  man  disappears.  For  public  grounds 
and  in  extensive  lawns  superb  effects  may  be 
procured  with  this  style  of  gardening,  but  in 
small  enclosurt*s  careful  jialgment  has  to  be 
exercised  in  their  use  ;  u<laptation  to  surround¬ 
ings  is  of  as  much  importance  in  locating  and 
plating  a  flower-bed,  as  in  the  sehvtion  of 
furniture  in  keeping  with  the  color  of  the  wall¬ 
paper  and  carpet. 

,The  more  limited  in  extent  the  grounds  are, 
the  more  simplicity  should  be  observwl  in  the 
shape  of  the  beds,  and  never  should  more  than 
one  or  two  kinds  of  flowers  be  planted  in  the 
same  bed.  It  is  here  where  single  sp»‘cimen 
plants  may  be  used  excellent  advantage. — 
Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

Another  of  our  exchanges  says  that  a  pretty 
way  to  arrange  a  circular  bed  is  to  plant  several 
of  the  tall  growing  amaranthus  with  its  red  foli¬ 
age  in  the  centre,  and  between  these  a  gladiolas 
bulb  ;  then  plants  of  cineraria  maritima  sur¬ 
rounding  all.  The  white  of  the  latter  stds  off  the 
deep  red  of  the  amarathus,  while  the  blooms  of 
the  gladioli  take  on  added  brilliancy.  Another 
tropical-looking  arrangement  may  be  us  fol¬ 
lows  :  Recinus  gianteus  in  the  centre,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cannas,  next  caladiunis  ;  then  a 
circle  of  coleus  vershafeltii,  and  lastly  pyre- 
thrum — golden  gem,  w’hich  is  a  deeper  yellow 
than  the  old  golden  feather. 

For  making  a  gorgeous  and  constant  display 
nothing  is  better  than  the  Zonole  geranium, 
mAssed  in  beds  or  ribbon  Unes.  A  betl  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  bordensi  with  mountain  of  snow, 
m^es  a  pretty  contrast,  and  it  is  very  attra<*t- 
ive ;  while  for  a  very  low  edge  the  new  dwarf 
geranium,  Madame  Salleroi,  is  unexctdled.  It 
is  very  compact  and  dt>es  well  budded  out. 

RAISIHO  CHICKENS. 

When  hatching  is  over  aiul  all  the  chickens 
out,  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  the  hen,  after 
giving  her  a  good  feed,  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  some  hard  boiled  egg,  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  mixed  with  an  ecjual  quantity  of  bread 
crumbs  and  slightly  mois^ne<l  with  milk,  may 
be  given  to  both  the  hen  and  her  brood. 

After  the  hen  and  her  brood  have  had  their 
first  feed  they  should  be  removed  to  a  coop, 
rither  placed  in  a  shed  or  in  some  warm,  dry, 
sheltei^  spot,  where  they  wdll  be  under  the 
sun’s  rays.  The  place  should  be  away  from 
the  ordinary  hens,  as  they  are  apt,  from  jealous 
motives,  to  interfere  with  the  chickens.  Coops 
must  not  be  too  near  t'ach  other. 

Unless  the  chicken  has  a  good  supply  of  nu¬ 
tritious  food  it  will  die  or  grow  up  a  stunted 
thing  of  no  value  to  any  one.  We  do  not  a<l- 
vo«.«te  coddling,  but  young  chicks  should  be 
protected  from  severe  storms,  though  as  soon 
as  they  are  a  week  or  ten  djiys  old  they  may  be 
put  out  of  doors.  This  of  course  does  not  ap- 
|fiy  to  very  early  haU'hed  chicks.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  girtng  chicks  their  liberty,  as  they 
can  find  grubs  and  worms,  which  are  tlieir  nat¬ 
ural  food. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  it  is  betU'r  to 
coiTiiiue  the  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  of  which 


the  hen  should  be  allowed  a  share  to  get  up  the 
tone  of  her  system.  The  chicks  riMjuire  to  be 
fed  as  soon  after  daylight  as  possible,  and  at 
intervals  of  two  hours. 

CRUELTT  TO  ANIMALS. 

Gilbert  Chase,  a  prominent  tlairy  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  near  Oneonta,  while  milking  one  of  his  cows 
a  few’  days  since,  became  angiy  liecause  she 
whisked  her  tail  in  his  face  in  driving  away 
flies.  He  took  an  axe  and  cut  her  tail  off  close 
to  the  roots,  and  then,  saying  that  he  was  bound 
to  have  peace  while  milking,  cut  the  tails  from 
all  the  rest  of  his  herd  in  the  same  manner. 
He  was  arrested,  and  when  arraigned  before  a 
Justiw,  a  neighbor  of  his,  pleaded  guilty.  The 
Justice  let  him  off  with  a  tine  of  $10. 

The  foregoing  was  telegraphed  from  Walton, 
N.  Y.,  June  9th.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
exhibitions  of  sheer  temper  and  brutality  are 
very  rare ;  and  yet  we  are  not  sure  of  this.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  fact,  indeed,  that  Chase 
is  not  the  only  cruel  owner  of  stock  in  that 
great  dairj’ing  section  of  the  State.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Morris  Chronicle  writes  : 

The  section  of  the  new’  code  of  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  t<i  animals, 
is  so  entirely  new  to  country  people  that  they 
do  not  as  yet  realize  but  what  they  can  use  and 
misuse  their  dumb  beasts  to  their  ow’n  liking, 
regardless  of  law  or  interferi'iice.  The  arri'st 
and  conviction  of  William  Btn'rs  was  the  first 
enforcement  of  the  law’  that  has  occurred  in 
this  part  of  the  State ;  but  the  attempt  to  pun¬ 
ish  Seely  Matterson  last  w’et'k  for  the  same  of¬ 
fence  failed,  as  the  jury  of  the  six  men  found 
him,  contrary  to  an  over  abundance  of  evidence, 
not  guilty  !  and  probably  the  same  jury  w’ould 
have  done  the  same  with  Bed’s  had  they  had 
the  charjce ;  as  people  generally  have  to  be  edu- 
catetl  to  the  ntvessity  and  juacticability  of  new 
laws  before  they  can  be  effectually  enforced. 
Matterson  himself  swore  that  he  wintered  (or 
attempted  to  winter)  six  cows,  14  sln“ep  and 
four  horses,  besides  hogs  and  hens,  on  11  tons 
of  hay,  2i  acres  of  oats  w’hich  he  raised  and  25 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  bought  80  busliels  of 
of  oats  and  tw’t>  biigs  of  middlings.  I  hear  that 
the  oats  he  raised  wore  scrubby  and  wen*  never 
threshed.  Now  this  furnished  but  one  ton  of 
hay  to  a  cow  (Hiking  out  wliat  the  liorses  had), 
and  with  the  small  amount  of  grain,  some  must 
either  die  or  terribly  suffer  for  the  want  of  food 
during  the  pjist  cold  Winbu’ ;  and  in  addition  to 
all  other  evidence,  this  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  “  not  guilty.”  Now’  any  one  who  has  ever 
tried,  know’s  that  without  grain  it  taki's  two  and 
one-half  tons  of  hay  to  ilecently  winter  a  cow’. 
If  all  juries  look  at  such  flagrant  violation  of 
law  as  this,  the  law  will  never  bt*  enforced  in 
this  community,  and  peoi)le  may  with  impunity 
starvt*  their  cattle  as  they  liioose. 

SrfrntiGe  ann  ZlfisrCul* 

Astkoxomical  Sp.aces. — Tlie  Central  Presby- 
teriiin  w’cll  says  ;  No  matter  how’  oftiui  you 
think  of  it,  the  immensity  of  the  a.stronomical 
spaces  is  too  vast  to  be  graspini  by  the  human 
miiul.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  paragraph  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  about  the  star  Arc- 
turns  in  the  constellation  Bootes,  w’hich  is  now’, 
as  has  been  ascertained  by  observations  ma(h‘ 
at  Greenw’ich,  appri)aching  the  Earth  with  a 
velocity  of  mon*  than  fifty  milt's  i»er  8ect)nd. 
This  amounts  to  about  2000  miles  pt'r  minute, 
180,000  pc'i’  hour,  4,820,000  j)er  day.  The  obser¬ 
vations  extended  over  flvt'  months,  and  there 
w’as  no  deflection  in  the  apprtiach  of  the  star 
tow’ards  the  Earth.  Arcturus  is  mo\ing  towards 
us  w’ith  a  speed  tw’o  hundr»*d  times  greater  than 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball.  In  twt'iity-one 
days  it  traverses  a  distance  etpial  to  that  of  the 
Sun  from  the  Earth.  The  distance  of  Arcturus 
from  the  Earth  is  (‘stimated  at  1,622,000  tinu's 
that  of  the  Sun,  and  it  will  take  98,00()  years  for 
it  to  reach  us — if  w’e  are  here  at  that  time,  and 
the  star  iloes  not  change  its  course.  The  pres¬ 
ent  generation  havi'  no  inH'rest  in  the  matter. 

lloPEMAKiNo  is  not  w’hat  it  used  to  be.  Now’a- 
days  a  girl  at  a  spinning  machine  can  do  more 
w’ork  than  eight  men  could  do  in  the  old-fiish- 
ioned  way,  and  where  one  man  could  comb  one 
bale  of  hemp,  one  machine  can  now  comb 
seventy-five  bales.  The  product  of  the  largt'st 
ropew’alk  in  the  United  States  is  150  tons  of 
rope  and  twine  a  w’eek,  as  compart'd  with  six- 
tet'n  tons  when  it  w’sis  built,  fifty-six  years  ago. 
This  ropewalk  is  in  Bushwick,  and  in  the  half 
century  it  has  made  the  fortunes  of  five  men. 
Bushw’k'k  was  fifty  yt'ars  ago  a  small  Long 
Islantl  luimh't.  To-day  its  boundaries  are 
merged  into  the  Eastarn  District  of  Brooklyn. 
Not  many  yeai's  iigo  a  grovt'  surrtnmdt'd  the 
ropt'walk.  To-day  it  is  surrounded  by  dwelling 
houst's.  Fifty-five  years  ago  four  horses  fur¬ 
nished  the  motive  jtower.  To-day  a  550-horse 
power  engine  is  taxed  to  do  the  work.  The 
long,  weather-beatt'ii  stnu'ture,  1700  feet  in 
length,  has  had  tht'  same  appearance  for  forty 
yi'ars  or  more.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  work¬ 
ed  in  the  ropewalk,  one  man  has  lived  to  see 
fathers  and  sons  pass  away  and  to  teac'h  grand¬ 
sons  how’  to  make  rope.  He  is  John  Stewart, 
the  superintandent,  a  genial  and  active  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  now’  eighty  years  of  age.  For  fifty-five 
years  he  luis  w’orked  there.  He  says  he  is  like 
the  boy  w’ho  could  carry  a  calf,  and  by  carrying 
it  daily  he  w’as  able  in  timi'  to  carry  an  ox. 

Twelve  kinds  of  hemp  are  used  in  rope  mak¬ 
ing,  Russian  hemp  being  the  best.  The  hanks 
are  bound  into  ball's  that  can  be  readily  handk'd. 
St'parating  the  hanks  is  the  first  process  in  rope 
making.  Slen  do  it.  The  hanks  are  unbound 
and  tossed  one  side  where  men  stand  ready  to 
j)ick  them  up  and  oil  them.  The  oiling  machines 
are  largt'  ri'volving  drums  of  wood  that  absorb 
and  hold  the  oil  kept  in  the  troughs  below’. 
They  an'  enclosed  in  wooden  boxes,  each  with 
a  hole  about  as  large  jis  half  an  ordinary  win¬ 
dow.  Taking  a  hank,  an  oiler  spreads  it  out 
and  diishes  it  through  a  hole  and  against  thi' 
oily  surface  of  the  drum.  It  clings  and  is  drawn 
upward,  but  bi'fore  the  end  is  reached  the  man 
draws  it  back  and  repeats  the  motion  until  the 
fibre  luis  bi'en  oiled.  From  the  oiling  machines 
the  hemp  goes  to  the  combing  machines  of 
different  sizes  and  capacities.  Five  combings 
are  necessary.  The  combing  machines  are  very 
ingenious,  and  room  after  room  is  filled  w’ith 
them.  Endk*ss  bands  w’ith  entss  rows  of  long 
fine  teeth  seize  the  fibres  and  carry  them  along 
until  other  tiH'th  on  a  band  moving  fa.ster,  comb 
through  them  and  straighten  and  draw  them. 
After  the  combing  the  fibres  become  roping,  and 
endless  yellow  streams  of  it  flow  from  upper 
stories  to  storit's  below’  for  the  spinning  ma- 
chint's.  Women  and  girls  opi'iate  the  spinning 
machines. 

Many  machini's  are  used  in  spinning  and  liall- 
ing  harvest  twine,  w’hich  is  extensively  used  in 
the  West.  Hundred-ton  orders  for  it  are  fre¬ 
quently  tilled. 

In  a  low’  addition  is  the  tar  shop,  w’here  spun 
yam  for  tarred  rope  goes  through  a  process  as 
old  as  the  hills.  Those  who  like  the  smell  of 
tar,  can  get  it  here  the  year  round  in  all  its 
purity.  Through  long  troughs  nearly  filled 
with  hot  tar  the  yarn  is  drawn  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated.  Gn  coming  out  it  jiassi's 
through  squeezers,  and  any  excess  of  tar  is 
pressed  out.  Then  it  passes  through  the  jur 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  dry,  and  finally  is 
w’ound  on  bobbins.  Tar  protects  cordage  from 
injury  by  exposure  and  immei'sion,  but  makes 
it  more  rigiil  and  weakens  it.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  substitute,  and  there 
is  a  patent  process  which,  it  is  asserteil,  rend- 
eis  ro|)e  watarproof,  adds  to  its  durability  by 
pri'venting  mildew  or  dt'i'ay,  increases  its 
strength,  and  kee{»s  it  pliable  in  the  coldest 
w’t'ather. 

In  the  machineiy  for  making  large  ropes  or 
cables,  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
half  century.  The  machineiy’  is  crude  but  sub¬ 
stantial,  the  stanchions,  beams,  and  braces  be¬ 
ing  of  roughly  hewn  w<x)d.  N inety-eight  t  h  reads 
make  asix-mch  cable,  and  w’ith  all  these  threads 
to  attend  to  at  the  gauge-plate,  a  rope-maker 
is  kept  busy.  About  lOO  sizes  of  rope  are 
made,  running  from  oue-sixU'cnth  of  an  inch 
to  twentj’-four  inches  in  diameter.  The  length 
of  large  rope  is  generally  1006  feet,  and  the  larg- 
i-st  ropi'  made  nowadays  is  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  no  larger  rope  is  made  except  to 
order.  Cordage  of  all  sizes  is  stored  awaiting 
shipment,  an<l  the  big  cables  are  coiled  and 
'  bound  as  neatly  as  thread  on  a  spool. — Sun. 


One  antr 

The  original  British  lion  is  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
home  again  from  Herat.  Conservatives  are 
really  lionizing  him,  and  Liberals  twisting  his 
tail.  * 

War  is  proclaimed  by  the  Queen  acting  on  the 
advice  of  her  Ministers.  Were  she  to  do  so 
against  their  advice,  she  w’ould  be  ac'ting  uncon¬ 
stitutionally.  Ministars  would  resign.  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  refuse  to  sanction  the  war,  and  the 
Royal  Proclamation  would  be  little  better  than 
waste  paper. 

Her  Maje8tj’’s  surname  is  Guelph.  The  Roy¬ 
al  house  to  wiiich  she  belongs  was  founded  by 
Guelph  the  younger  brother  of  Odoacer,  the 
conqueror  and  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy. 
Guelph  obtained  possession  of  Bavaria,  w’here 
he  died  in  489. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  Conservative  in  his  ear¬ 
ly  days,  then  became  the  ablest  member  of 
what  was  known  as  the  “  Peelite  ”  party,  but 
fairly  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberals  w’hen 
he  joined  the  Palmerston  Ministiy’  in  18.59. 

The  phrase  “  Hear,  hear  ” — originally  “  Hear 
him  ” — was  first  used  in  Parliament  to  remind 
members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  gradually  became  how’ever  a  “  cry 
indicative,  aecording  'to  tone,  of  admiration,  ac¬ 
quiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.” 

For  some  years  the  pliylloxera  have  done 
immense  damage  to  the  native  vines  of  France. 
Experiments  have  been  so  successful  that  now 
it  is  reporti'd  that  French  vineyards  are  being 
replanted  with  American  rtne  roots.  In  the 
department  of  the  Herault  alone  64,222  acres 
have  bt'cn  replanted  with  American  vine  roots. 

The  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the 
Empress  on  Easter  morning  was  an  egg  of 
gold.  Upon  opening  it  the  yolk  of  an  I'gg  is 
disclosed,  maile  of  gi>ld  of  a  different  color 
from  the  shell.  In  this  j’olk  is  a  little  hen, 
containing  a  dimitivi'  impi'iial  crown  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  set  in  the  crown  is  a  round  ruby  of 
unsurpassed  beauty. 

Among  somt'  bales  of  paper  stock  from  Ger¬ 
many’,  opeiK'd  the  other  day  at  a  Holyok('(Mass.) 
paper  mill,  were  found  full  orcht'.stral  scori's  of 
Weber’s  opera  of  “ Eui’yanthe,”  Mozart’s  “Don 
Giovanni,”  •‘.\pothekeium  und  Doctor,”  “Li's 
Paysons  cn  Grenowilles,”  “Olympia,'’  and  “Lit- 
eratia  e  Patnodia.”  Tliere  w’ere  overturi'S  by 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Auber,  and  others,  for  a  doz¬ 
en  instruments  ami  k'ss,  bearing  <lates  of  17’2(), 
1738,  1741,  1747,  and  1808.  One  old  book  of  400 
pagi'S  contains  extracts  from  German  laws  dat¬ 
ing  as  far  back  as  14!H).  There  are  letters  dated 
us  far  lau'k  as  15*26,  that  must  have  Iain  in  somt' 
attic  for  years. 

Tlie  practice  of  litigants  comlucting  their 
cases  in  person,  is  one  that  seems  to  be  daily 
gaining  ground  in  England.  Oi'casionally  a 
jury  w’ill  make  strange  blunders,  but  as  a  rule, 
what  they  want  is  to  have  tlie  facts  brouglit 
fairly  bi'fore  them.  This  a  counsel  often  does 
not  (io.  He  is  thinking  of  the  ruk's  of  evidence, 
or  he  fancies  that  it  would  be  [lolitic  to  suppress 
this  particular  fact,  or  to  avoid  that  particular 
circumstance,  or  in  some  other  way  to  linesse 
the  evidence.  This  is  what  a  jury  dislike. 
They’  can  get  on  much  better  with  a  litigant  in 
person  who  blurts  everything  out  with  a  su¬ 
preme  contempt  for  all  established  rules,  and 
who,  if  a  thing  is  not  evidence,  will  somehow 
make  it  so. 

The  grandson  of  Goethe,  win  •  died  recently  at 
Leipzig  at  the  age  of  68  years,  was  the  last  mak' 
tlescendant  of  the  poet,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  living  at  his  w’ell  known  residence  at  Wei¬ 
mar.  Walter  Goethe  was  a  distinguished  mu¬ 
sician  and  a  particular  favorite  of  Mendelssohn, 
whose  i)U])ilhe  had  been  in  his  youth.  Many  a 
happy’ hour  used  Mendelssohn  and  he  to  [lass 
together,  and  deep  was  Walter  Goethe’s  grief 
when  his  old  master  died.  Among  many  other 
extremely  interesting  relics  of  his  grandfather, 
he  possessed,  and  used  to  keep  jealously  hidden 
away,  were  a  number  of  Goethe’s  posthumous 
writings.  These,  it  is  expected,  will  now  shortly 
be  iirinted,  together  with  several  hitherto  un¬ 
published  letters  of  the  poet  to  various  friends. 

Stanley  and  Missions. — In  the  programme  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  a  morning  was 
assigned,  during  the  annual  London  meetings, 
for  a  breakfast  to  Mr.  Henry  iSI.  Stanley.  But 
not  arriving  in  England  in  time,  it  liad  to  be 
l)ostponed.  However,  on  Thursday,  May  28th, 
Mr.  Stanley  was  able  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor,  und  the  cable  brings  iiarticulars  of  the 
event.  Josejih  Tritton,  the  treasurer  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  presided.  In  his  address  he  thanked  Mr. 
Stanley  for  ojiening  up  the  way  to  the  Uhris- 
tianization  of  Africa.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  of 
the  Congo  Mission,  bort'  testimony  to  the  great 
service  renderi'd  by  Mr.  SUinley’  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  civilization  and  commerci'.  An 
addri'ss,  in  the  natun'  of  an  eulogium,  was  then 
formally  presented  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  to  their  guest.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  reply, 
said  he  wius  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  helping  the  missionaries,  and  of  obtaining  in 
return,  their  help  to  teach  the  natives.  For¬ 
merly,  he  ill  understood  the  missionaries.  How¬ 
ever,  sinci'  then  he  had  seen  Livingstone.  He 
recognized  in  him  the  type  of  a  nobli'  ami  si)ir- 
itual  maidiood.  The  real  work  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  was  hard,  his  privations  were  grt'at,  his 
w’orldly  reward  small.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Congo  country  would  soon  be 
W’ell  supplied  with  missionaries.  He  urged  the 
society  to  be  vei’j’  careful  about  tlie  kind  of  men 
they  sent  out  as  missionurii's  to  Africa.  “Do 
not,”  he  said,  “send  young  men  without  first 
having  taught  them  the  practical  life  necessary 
to  success,  the  same  as  you  teach  children  you 
wish  to  live  long.  Deail  missionaries  an'  of  no 
more  value  than  other  dead  men.  Gordon,  dead, 
is  valuek'ss.  If  he  had  lived,  the  civilization  of 
the  Soudan,  which  received  its  death-blow’  in 
Gordon’s  murder,  would  have  bwa  dawning, 
and  we  would  have  seen  the  summer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  daw’ning  on  the  interior  of  Africa.”  Mr. 
Stanley  finislied  his  address  by  stating  that  the 
climate  of  Africa  was  not  so  dangerous  as  that 
of  many  parts  of  the  Southern  Statas  of  America, 
and  that  the  little  he  ha<l  done  for  missionaries 
in  Africa,  he  had  done  in  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  supi^rior.  King  Leopold.  This  last 
statement  was  greeted  with  cheers. 

IN  TONQUIN. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  London  newsiiaper  corres{)ond- 
ent  employed  in  desi'ribing  the  events  of  the 
contest  in  w’hich  Fraiu'e  has  been  engaged  first 
with  the  Tonquiiu'se,  and  sei'ondly  with  the 
Chinese,  ami  in  which  her  troops  have  just 
been  severely  defeated. 

His  (U'seriptions  of  the  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  written  as  they  have  been  on  the  spot,  are 
vigorous  and  lifelike.  Tonquin,  w’hose  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  12,000,000,  has  a  climata  which  is 
reported  as  on  the  whole  excellent.  In  rainy 
weather,  which  is  also  the  hot  weather,  the 
temperature  is  seldom  above  95“,and  about  70“ 
is  the  minimum.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
fever,  but  not  of  a  vt'ry  dangerous  sort. 

Of  the  Annamese  people  Mr.  Scott  has  form¬ 
ed  a  bad  opinion.  They  seem  to  have  all  the 
vk'cs  of  civilization  and  of  savagedom,  without 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  either.  “  They  are 
frightfully  dirty,  and  their  neighlmrliood  is 
therefore  unpleasanr.  They  lie  with  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  Ananias  turned  auctioneer  ;  thi'y  steal 
with  a  tranquillity  which  suggests  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  all  things  ;  they  have  not  moral¬ 
ity  w’orth  a  cent.”  They  “  have  the  very  small¬ 
est  amount  of  confidence  in  one  another.  Eve¬ 
ry  villagi'  is  fortifii'd  against  all  others,  many 
of  them  so  strongly  that  it  would  require  artil¬ 
lery  to  bring  them  to  terms.”  Not  villages 
only,  however,  but  individuals  fortify  them¬ 
selves.  “  Everj’  one  who  has  anything  worth 
guarding,  shuta  himself  off  just  as  carefully 
from  his  neighbors,  usually  by  means  of  a  bam¬ 
boo  fence,  often  with  a  brick  wall  and  an  iron 
clamped  iloor,  not  uncommonly  with  both  fenc*e 
and  wall.”  The  abject  respect  of  the  Annamese 
for  their  Chinese  neighbors  and  real  masters,  is 
one  of  the  nu>st  striking  indications  of  their  in¬ 
ferior  character.  Mr.  Si'ott  observes  that  the 
Chinaman  is  looked  up  to  as  belonging  to  “  in¬ 
comparably  the  flni'st  race  in  the  E^t,  from 
whatever  standpoint  one  chooses  to  n'gard 
them,  by  all  the  nations  in  the  East.”  No¬ 
where,  how’ever,  is  he  reverenced  as  he  is  in 
Tonquin.  The  reverence  is  shown  (if  we  are  to 
trust  Mr.  Scott)  even  in  the  tone  of  voice  when 
a  mandarin  is  referred  to. 


A  MIND-enRE  MANIA. 

No  Americans  like  to  play  second  Addle,  least 
of  all  the  people  of  Boston,  who  cannot  even 
consent  to  provide  amusement  for  mankind 
without  turning  themselves  into  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  spectacles  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  has  burst  forth  in  that  city  as  absurd  a 
frenzy  as  ever  agitated  the  intellectual  weak¬ 
ling  of  any  community.  So  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  intelligible  description  at  all,  it  amounts  to  a 
faith  that  bodily  disease  is  non-existent,  but 
that  what  looks  like  disease  and  ortlinarily 
counts  for  disease,  is  merely  the  effect  of  men¬ 
tal  fear.  This  W’as  first  revealeil  direct  from 
heaved,  in  1866,  to  a  Mrs.  Mary  B.  G.  Eddy,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  having  suffered  spinal  injui'j’ 
and  paralysis,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the 
sidewalk.  Realizing  the  truth,  she  cast  aside 
her  fears  and  got  up  and  walked,  and  lias  since 
been  able  to  heal  others.  The  gift  of  healing 
has  passed  from  one  person  to  another,  till  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially 
the  female  inhabitants,  of  Boston,  have  acquin'd 
it,  and  numerous  sects  and  factions  have  grown 
up  around  it.  In  the  rear  of  this  army  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  comes  the  usual  troop  of  professional 
quacks,  the  lucre-loving  knaves  that  live  on 
fools,  and  profit  by  so  splendid  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  on  their  swindles.  The  process  of 
cure  is  generally  effected  by  the  healer  sitting 
opposite  the  patient — it  is  niost  often  tw’o  ladies 
who  are  ris-a-vUs — for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  thinking  intensely  till  the  thinker’s  faith 
acts  on  the  patient’s  fear,  and  prodiu'es  “  a 
chemical  change  in  the  fluids  of  the  system  that 
results  in  health.”  'The  mfluences,  however,  cun 
be  excited  at  a  distance.  A  Boston  lady  thought 
another  lady  in  California  out  of  a  rheumatic 
fever,  the  sufferer  hartng  agreed  at  a  certain 
hour  on  different  days  to  submit  herself  mental¬ 
ly  to  her  friend’s  treatment.  The  system  is  po¬ 
tent  for  harm  as  well  us  good.  The  leader  of 
the  most  pow’erful  section  of  its  advocates,  Mrs. 
Eddy,  declares  that  her  husband  w’as  murdered 
by  an  enemy  “  who  thought  arsenic  into  him.” 
This  new’  theory  of  ilisease  anil  its  treatment  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  mixed  up  with  all  Sorts  of  theo¬ 
logical  speculations,  and  the  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists,  as  the  chief  sect  is  called,  are  establishing 
congregations  of  their  own,  and  rapidly  thin¬ 
ning  down  the  numbeis  that  attend  the  regular 
ehurches.  One  lady  says  a  successful  healer 
must  be  a  Univeisalist,  another  that  the  minds 
of  her  patients  must  be  free  from  guile.  Dr. 
Gordon,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  calls  the  creed  of 
the  Christian  Scientists  a  mixture  of  Pantheism 
and  Buddhism,  while  the  Ri'v.  O.  P.  Gifford,  an¬ 
other  Baptist  minister,  is  inclined  to  defend  it. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  has  unsparingly  de¬ 
nounced  it.  Wliat  we  have  in  the  jiresent  in¬ 
stance  is — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  acts  of 
quackery,  W’hich  fascinates  weak  minds  by  sum¬ 
moning  the  mysterious  to  its  aid — a  strong 
appeal  to  ignorant  fanaticism.  Then'  is  a  grain 
of  truth  on  which  such  follies  as  the  Boston 
craze  rest.  Some  diseases  are  mental  in  their 
origin,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  beneflted  by 
appriipriate  treatment  of  the  mind.  In  all 
cases  a  placid  or  hopeful  state  of  mind  will  pow’- 
erfully  assist  oi-dinary  renu'dies.  But  to  assert 
that  mental  treatment  of  itself  w’ill  disjierse  a 
cancer,  stop  scarlatina,  or  take  the  place  of  a 
splint  for  a  broken  leg,  is  to  fall  back  on  mira¬ 
cles. — Christian  Worhl.  London. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  A  DAY. 

Archibald  Forbi*s’s  great  horseback  ride 
through  Zululanil  after  the  battle  of  Ulunili, 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  feat  of  Mr.  Stephen, 
Sir  Peti'r  Lumsden’s  assistant,  w’ho  has  ridden 
to  Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Mesh¬ 
ed,  over  .5(K)  miles,  in  six  days.  He  was  more 
fortunate  than  Forbes,  from  the  fact  that  his 
route  lay  along  the  northern  edge  of  Persia 
wlierc  the  roads  are  very  good,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  relays  of  horses  that  are  unsurjtass- 
ed  for  bottom  and  speed.  The  Persians  of  Kho- 
rassan  got  points  in  the  art  of  breeding  and 
training  horses  from  the  neighboring  Turco¬ 
mans,  W’hose  wonderful  steeds  are  said  to 
travel  sometimes  one  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 
Stephen  probably  flew  along  tlie  road  westward 
from  Meshed,  on  which  Count  Simonich  trav¬ 
elled  over  forty  years  ago  w’hen  he  drove  from 
Teheran  to  Herat  in  a  carriage,  and  said  he 
could  have  ridden  on  to  Candahar  in  the  same 
vehicle,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  there 
W’as  nothing  in  the  physical  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  prevent  the  march  of  an  army  from  the 
Caspian  Sea*  to  India. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  POLICY. 

.loE  Howabo,  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  in  one  of  his  charniinK  social  studies,  tells  the 
following  touching:  death-bed  scene :  “  I  called  yester¬ 
day  on  poor  old  Ryan,  who  bettan  life  when  I  did  on 
the  Times,  25  years  ago,  and  turned  the  face  of  adieu  to 
the  wall  of  death  last  night  as  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
I  found  him  in  poor  lodgings,  close,  stulTy  and  smelly. 
When  I  entered  ho  was  alone.  I  opened  the  window. 

‘  Don’t  do  that  I  don’t  do  tlmt  1  ’  he  gasped.  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’ 
said  I.  ‘  I  can’t  breathe  the  night  air,’  he  rejoined.  I 
showed  him  the  folly  of  looking  for  any  other  kind  of 
air  at  night,  and  then  while  shaking  up  his  pillow, 
found,  tucked  under  it,  a  small  Bible  and  a  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  policy.  ‘  Hello  !  Charley,’  said  I,  ‘  what  are 
you  trying  to  do  ?  Scare  yourself  to  death  1’  ‘Not  at 
all,’  he  replied.  ‘You  can’t  have  any  idi^a  until  you 
come  to  it,  old  man,  of  the  priceless  treasure  that  little 
$28t)0  policy  is  to  me.  Night  after  night,  when  I  lie 
here  wide  awake,  unalde  to  sleep,  my  hand  steals  over 
to  that  policy,  and  I  rest,  absolutely  rest,  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Susie  and  the  little  ones  will  have  enough 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  something  to 
boost  them  over  the  first  long  year,  after— after  I  am 
gone.’  1  saw  he  meant  it,  and  death  meant  the  grip  it 
had  taken  upon  his  heart,  so  without  betraying  the 
emotion  I  naturally  felt,  for  he  was  an  old  comrade,  I 
sought  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  another  channel,  and 
said,  ‘Yes,  Susie’ll  be  all  right,  and  so  I  guess  will 
you,  for  I  see  you  have  another  anchor,  the  Bible,  with 
you.’  •  That’s  all  right,  Howard,  that’s  all  right ;  but  a 
fellow  would  be  rather  a  small  sort  of  man,  if  at  such  a 
time  as  this  he  thought  of  himself  alone.  The  Bible  for 
me,  yes  1  but  the  rest— the  rest  I  get  when  my  hand 
holds  that  certainty  for  Sue  and  the  children,  is  Ijeyond 
expression.  I  only  wish  it  was  larger.’  When  I  closed 
his  eyes,  as  I  did  half  an  hour  later,  Susie  standing  by 
my  side,  and  the  little  ones  in  bed,  in  the  room  Ix'yond, 
I  quietly  put  the  Bible  in  the  bookcase,  aixl  banded  the 
weeping  woman  the  parchment  policy,  with  the  tender 
loving  words  of  poor  Oharley  as  well.  She  broke  down 
compleU'ly,  und  well  she  might.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
that  death-iied  scene  was  alxiut  the  best  argument  in 
favor  of  life  insurance,  especially  for  men  of  moderate 
means,  1  ever  heard  of,  and  1  doubt  if  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  great  Mutual  can  show  a  better.’’ 

The  following  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  Observer,  and  was  written  by  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  that  journal : 

“  The  writer  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Observer  to  an  article  known  ns  ‘  Compound 
Oxygen,’  manufactured  and  sold  by  Drs.  Starkey  <t 
Palen  of  Philadelphia.  He  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge,  having  sought  relief  from  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  for  a  numlier  of  years  by  the  methods  ordina¬ 
rily  employed.  Temporary  relief  was  sometimes  ob- 
taineil,  but  nothing  permanent  teas  ejected  until  he  iras 
induced  to  try  ‘Oompound  Oxygen.’  The  relief  afforded 
by  this  remedy  was  so  unconscious  and  effectual  in  its 
operation  that  even  now  it  excites  a  feeling  of  wonder 
and  mystery.  The  appetite  was  improved,  sound  and 
restful  sleep  was  induced,  and  a  general  toning  up  of 
the  whole  system  was  the  result,  until  my  weight  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  where  work  had  been  for 
months  a  heavy  burden,  it  is  now  accomplished  with 
comparative  ease  and  pleasure.  These  results  continue 
after  a  long  abstinence  from  the  use  of  Compound  Oxy- 
gen. 

“This  is  not  a  paid  notice.  It  is  written  without  the 
advice  or  knowledge  of  any  one,  in  the  interest  of  any 
reader  of  the  Observer  who  may  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  relief  by  the  use  of  orainary  remedies.  Any 
further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  the 
writer,  or  may  be  secure<l  by  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
<t  Palen,  1109  Girard  8t.,  Philadelphia,  who  will  send 
their  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  free. 

F.  A.  Fielden.’’ 

Densmobe  Sanitabidm,  Newburgh-on-Hudson,  treats 
all  chronic  diseasi-s.  Cures  rheumatism,  heart  fxilpita- 
tion,  skin  diseases,  tumors,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation. 
Nearly  100  rooms;  teautifully  located;  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions.  For  circulars,  address  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Minlaterlng  to  Minds  Diseased. 

Parker’s  Tonic  enriches  the  blood  by  aiding  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food;  and  thus  cures  the  nervous¬ 
ness  and  mentid  depression  Incident  to  dyspepsia. 

Jo  &  B.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

eth  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 

Artistic  Stained  6iass-ne-<>«*igni, 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

reims,  CMItBOl  TIBLES,  to,,  liitara  in  ufatk. 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED 
Fine  Frenck  Ckina  and  Best  Porceiain  at  Ln  Prices. 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  plecee . $14  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Seta,  100  pieces . 22  00 

Gold  band  China  Tea  Sets,  44  piecw,  $8.50;  white .  7  60 

Richly  Decorated  China  Tea  ^ts,  44  pieces . 12  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  pieces,  $4;  white .  3  00 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  colors  and  designs .  20  00 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  etc .  6  00 

ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FDRNISIUNG  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  and  information  furnished.  < 

C.  L.  HADLEY,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 
Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  of 
charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


Favored  by  the  Clergy. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Chnreh  Bells* 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

ClDTOI  E  HEKElT  BELL  COHPIHT, 

TBOT,  N.  T. 


A 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  uud 
Chimes  tbr  Churches,  Tower  Clocks, 
Jkc.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  tree.  Address 
I  H.  MeSUANE  A  CO.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


SELTZER. 


THE  FAMILY  REMEDY  FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 

HEADACHE, 

DYSPEPSIA.  ! 

AND  DISEASES  ARISING 

FROM  A  DISORDERED 

OR  WEAK  STOMACH. 

.4  prominent  Divine  of  Charleston,  8.  C.,  writes  under 
date  of  Dee.  3d,  1883:  “  1  very  willingly  bear  testimony  to 
tbe  value  of  TARRANT’S  SELTZER  APERIENT. 
It  has  been  In  use  In  my  family  for  many  years.  I  never 
travel  wltbout  It,  and  have  found  It  of  special  value  as  a 
preventative  or  corrective  of  Sea-Sickness.  I  have  been 
enabled  by  it  to  relieve  many  who  were  suffering  from  this 
most  distressing  malady,  and  who  found  other  remedies 
Ineffective.” 

‘‘FLOEBNCB’’ 

STOVE. 


FIPST  MOPTGA.OES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolutely  Sufe  Investments  In  First  Mortgagee  on 
Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Intereet  payable 
IB  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  mortgagee  usually  on  band. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
ELBCTUS  A.  PRA’TT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


%NET 


TO  INVESTORS. 


OsdfaaiSMmmaiM  HEAL  ESTATE 
in  AIINNESDTA,  worth  three  times 
the  loan.  lAyears’  bunnen  in  this  city. 
First-clus  references.  Send  for  circular. 
H.H.BAKEK,biki>bai'ous,miiirbsota. 

Tnvbsto^” 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.,  i 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

First  Mort«use  Real  Estate  Loans  puM 
In  New  York.  Absolute  Sutlsfiaetlon 
GUARANTEED.  For  rrllatiUty,  consult  Third 
Nat.  Bank.  N.  Y.  City;,  or  Nat.  Bank,  Lswrenoe,  Kan. 


PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

"Weight  4}  lbs.  Holds  one  quart  of  oil.  Will 
boil  a  quart  of  water  in  eight  minutes.  No  glass 
to  break.  Safe  and  convenient. 

Lamps  have  been  valueless  for  cooking  or  beat¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  sized  Oil  Stoves  impracticable 
for  ligliting  purposes. 

This  Stove  combines  both  heat  and  light.  i 

If  not  for  sale  In  your  city,  wo  will  send  one  to 
any  address  in  the  U.  S.,  express  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  above  named  price. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  the  larger 

Florence” Oil  Stoves. 

FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

Florence,  Mass.  I 


P.  M.  Porkitis.  Pres.  1  N.  F.  Hart,  /  U  If.  Perkins,  Sech 
J.T.  Wunie.V.Pres.  /  Auditor,  t  C.  W.Glllett,  Treat 

CURE^“h\DEAF 

Feck’s  Fatent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 
and  perform  the  work  of  ihe  Nttaral  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  hut  liiTlKible  tO  others.  All  Conversa. 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  usin^  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes- 
timonuils,  tree.  Addies’s.  K*  HlSCOX.  85^  BrOJtd* 
>'•  Y.s  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  pajper. 


KnchSrmline. 


XJ.  S.  jVTail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNFilSIA.. .  June  20,  noon. 

ALSATI.l . June  27,  .5  A.  M.  |  ANOHOKIA. . . .  July  4,  9  .A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $(>0  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  qVEEWSTOlVN  SERVICE. 

CITY  OF  ROMF.  sails  Wednesday,  July  1.  July  ‘29, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $80  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apjily  to 

SEITDERSOIT  BROTHERS,  A?e&ts, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


u$ti  for  boiling 

are  nnequaled  for 
durability  &  com 
fortable  aupport 
A  are  absolutely 
unbreakable. 


OnODIII  CMPV 

n»Y>  ami  rapidly  cure 

UUIII  ULLIlU  I  I  obesity  Without  semi. 

starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct.  ‘24th, says :  “  Its 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  Induce  a  radical  cure  of 
Uie  disease.  Mr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  gratis,  by  sending  6 
cts.  to  cover  postage  to  F.  C.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  Wobnrn 
House,  Store  8t«,  Itedforct  Sq,,  London,  England.” 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


BurlinjtDn 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


(  TA.  umI  IturabU,  Omifortatle,  md\ 

I  BisUhfiiWoritt  torr  sold/or  i It  priee,  f 

Every  pair  warranted  to 
ive  aatisfhctlon  or  mon.v  returned. 


J.  G.  FITZPATRICK  ft  CO.,  Mfra., 
T1  Leonard  StreeL  NEW  TORE. 

Please  mention  this  naivt'r  in  orderiiitr. 


ROOSEVELT  PORTABLE 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

XV’e  have  succ-eeded  after  many  years  of  study 
ami  experiment  in  jirotlucing  a  portable  OEff- 
VINE  PIPE  ft  HO  AM  wbicli  tills  the  place 
Iwtween  the  best  ree<l  organ  and  tbe  church 
(pipe)  organ.  . 

As  the  various  pipes  are  securisl  in  tlieir  places 
the  instrument  reipiires  no  setting  up,  but  is  at 
once  ready  for  use  when  nnpaeki'd. 

It  can  lx"'  sold  at  a  miHierute  advance  aliovc  the 
price  chargeil  by  reliable  makers  for  their  better 
class  of  reed  organs,  and  it  is  just  what  has  long 
been  needed  for  small  Churehes.  Chapels,  Jxxlges, 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  Parlor. 

HILBORNE  L.  ROOSEVELT. 

Munafnetarer  ofC^arrh  Organ*. 

148-147-14V  West  ISth  Ml..  New  York- 


WHETHER  CHOLERA 

Is  coming  or  not  every  householder  should  know 
that  cleaminegs  and  dlsinfertion  are  tbe  greatest  pre- 
ventivM.  The  principal  and  surest  factor  for  this 
pupoa*  is 

DREYDOPPEL’S  BORAX  SOAP, 

a  perfect  cleansing,  bleaching  and  pnriiying  soaps, 
nuking  clothes  beandfally  white  and  sweet.  It  should 
be  exclusively  used  in  all  departments  of  a  house¬ 
hold.  ItBETUOPPEL’S  SOAP  is  sold  In  fuU 
pound  bars  only  by  all  wholesale  grocers  and  first- 
class  retailers. 

SKIN  DISEASES, 

Tetter,  Salt  Rhenm,  Kingworm,  Sores,  Pimples,  and 
sll  Itching  Skin  EmptionH,  are  surely  cured  and  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  exclusive  use  of  BEESON’S  ASO- 
MATIC  ALUM  SVLPUUB  SOAP,  an  ex- 
qnisite  beautifier  uf  the  cumplexion  and  toilet 
requisite.  25  ceote,  by  driiggiiila  or  sent  by  mail. 

Address  Wm.  DaxYnoeeKi.,  M’f'r,  206  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Ps. 

Drsydoppel’s  Disinfecting  Powder,  15  cents  s  large  box. 


K  it  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pactfle  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  tc 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  ft  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Councii  Biuffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Councii  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denveis 


Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Informaiinn.  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlinqtnn  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  A  Gen.  Mor.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mod.,  Chicaqo. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aqt.,  Chicaoo. 


1»  a  Keliable  KernMiy  ior  Liver  Cumplaiuu  tiid  iltscauMd 
by  aderangeU  ur  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  an  Dya- 
P^piia,  Constipation,  BiliounneN,  JaandicOp  Headacne, 
Miilnna,  Rheumatinni,  etc.  It  ref  iilates  Ciip  bowels,  pun* 
hiiKHi,  ntrenrthsns  the  sv«^tem.  a««istK  dlr«Hition. 
AN  INVALT7ABLB  FAMILY  MXDIOINS. 
Thousandsof  testimonials  prove  Its  merit* 

amt  DRUOOIBT  Wlt.L  TELL  YUU  ITS  UEPX7TAT10K 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAriD  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENDLISH  CONSOLS  trU.S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  oddrees  the 

CentrdI  Illinois  Finincial  Agency,  JacksoDTille.  Iliintii. 


ftJiJailisl 

.ail  Mortgap 

Co, 

Successor  to  J.  B. 

WATKINS  A  CO. 

BEGAN  BUSINESS  IN  1870. 

INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 

Capital, 

$750,000. 

^FARM  MORTBABESi^ 


Xn.te3*est  o/  0-‘ULAZ>AZX’teecS. 

SiP*  Payments  of  Interest  K  Prompt  as  Oovernment 

Bonde  by  half-yearly  ^  Coupons  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  Waw  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

Ths  number  of  mortgages  negotated  from  Mag  1874,  to  Mag  1884 f  8,782. 


Aggrogato  amount.  ...  -  $5,680,860 

Total  amount  of  intereet  earned  and  paid  an  the  dag  it  matured,  $1,773,600 

number  of  mortgagee  matured.  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  .  -  .  .  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  intereet  and  principal  paid  at  maturitg,  $2,822,100 

Number  of  Inv.stors  In  th...  mortsas*.  I47S|  aom.  oftham  hava  nw. 
■  4  years  axpartanow  with  ua'i  aaoh  ona  oan  tastily  that  all  our  rupraaenta- 
tiona  hava  bean  fulflHad  to  tha  lattar. 

You  may  not  see  this  adrertieement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forme,  and  teetimoniale,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

iAAWY<.Ei?JcrB,  K-A-israjk-s. 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Biwadwn, 


f 
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eurrmt  Stients. 


PERSONA!.  AN0  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  seventy-seven  years  old  on 
Wednesday,  June  3. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  has  elected  a  negro  police 
judge. 

The  law,  cheapening  postage  by  increasing  the 
weigh!  of  letters  to  one  ounce  for  the  single  rate, 
goes  into  effect  July  1st. 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  ex-Mayor 
Daniel  M.  Fox  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Mint  in  Philadelphia,  in  place  of  Col.  Snowden,  re¬ 
signed. 

Blanche  K.  Bruce,  Mississippi’s  whilom  United 
States  Senator,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Register 
of  the  Treasury,  and  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  has 
been  appointed  to  the  place. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  have 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  corporation  that  no 
honorary  d^rees  be  conferred  as  a  compliment  for 
mere  official  position. 

The  Pike’s  Peak  Railway  is  now  in  operation  to 
a  point  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at  its  com¬ 
pletion  will  mount  2000  feet  higher  than  the  Lima 
and  Croza  Railway  in  Peru. 

The  mine  of  Loomis  &  Smiley  at  Beaver,  Mo., 
has  been  blown  up  with  dynamite  by  strikers,  caus¬ 
ing  great  damage  to  the  underground  passage, 
which  was  destroyed. 

As  a  sacrifice  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  a  butcher 
at  Poplar  Creek  Agency,  Montana,  cut  off  his  fore¬ 
finger,  besides  killing  a  fine  mare  and  a  three-year- 
old  steer  on  the  grave  of  his  child. 

The  American  Philological  Association  opens  its 
seventeenth  annual  session  at  New  Haven  on  July 
'7th— one  week  earlier  than  the  date  previously  an¬ 
nounced.  Prof.  Goodwin  of  Harvard  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  colored  man,  George  W.  Williams,  appoint¬ 
ed  Minister  to  Hayti  by  President  Arthur,  but  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  his  commission  from  Secretary  Bayard, 
is  now  writing  an  historical  novel  connected  with 
his  race,  though  the  characters  are  mainly  of  the 
white  race. 

Dr.  William  Perry  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  his  nine¬ 
ty-seventh  year,  and  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Harvard,  accompanied  Robert  Fulton  on  the  trial 
trip  of  the  first  steamboat,  Aug.  10,  1807.  The  old 
Doctor,  who  is  portrayed  in  his  granddaughter’s 
(Sarah  Ome  Jewett)  story,  “  The  Country  Doctor,” 
insists  that  the  name  of  the  craft  was  Katherine 
af  Clermont. 

The  question  whether  women  should  be  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  Or^on,  was  recently  decided  in 
the  negative  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 
Similar  decisions  have,  within  a  few  years,  been 
rendered  in  several  other  States.  The  genei-al  rule 
is  to  exclude  women  from  the  legal  profession 
simply  because  they  are  women,  without  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  qualifications. 

The  border  counties  of  southwestern  Virginia 
suffered  heavily  from  drought  last  year,  and  now 
great  distress  threatens  the  people  through  lack  of 
food.  Their  main  support,  the  com  supply,  is  al¬ 
most  exhausted,  and  is  selling  at  $2  a  bushel.  The 
wheat  crop,  now  nearly  ready  for  harvest,  is  too 
meagre  to  afford  much  relief  to  these  affiicted 
mountaineers. 

The  telegraphers  of  the  country  have  a  mutual 
benefit  association  with  a  membership  of  2800,  and 
a  reserve  fund  of  $40,000.  Since  its  organization 
it  has  paid  to  heirs  of  members  over  $250,000.  The 
late  Gen.  Stager,  who  was  one  of  its  founders,  left 
a  note  attached  to  his  policy  requesting  that  his 
insurance  money  be  not  drawn,  but  given  to  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  association. 

As  a  result  of  the  approval  of  the  proposition 
forbidding  contract  work  in  the  State  prisons,  the 
Auburn  Prison  alone,  for  the  month  of  May  start¬ 
ed  in  with  a  deficiency  which  indicates  a  cost  to 
the  tax-payers  of  $100,000  a  year.  As  the  Utica 
Herald  says,  “The  luxury  of  maintaining  prisoners 
in  idleness  comes  high,  but  the  voters  said  they 
must  have  it.” 

Young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  can  well  take  the  testimony  of  a 
faithful  pa.stor,  after  years  of  obedience  to  the 
Master’s  call.  Such  testimony  comes  from  the 
venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Snodgrass,  for  thirty-five  years 
pastor  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  who  said  before  his  Pres¬ 
bytery  a  few  days  ago,  “  It  is  seventy  years  since 
my  mind  was  turned  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
I  have  never  regretted  the  decision  then  made.” 

A  thousand  delegates  attended  the  Thirtieth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Sunday- 
school  Association  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
Binghampton,  on  the  10th  and  11th.  Great  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hawley  of  Brooklyn  said  that  by  statistical  report 
the  State  of  New  York  was  said  to  have  6441  schools 
with  111,482  officers  and  teachers  and  008,538  schol¬ 
ars — one-eighth  of  the  entire  number  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

Now  Orleans  does  not  give  up  its  Exposition 
easily.  The  citizens  and  the  railroads  have  sub¬ 
scribed  $300,000,  and  there  is  practically  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  great  fair  will  not  be  reopened.  A 
special  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the  South 
American  States,  headed  by  Brazil,  to  take  at  lt>ast 
as  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  enterprise  as  has 
been  occupied  by  Mexico.  Apparently  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  favor  the  extension  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  the  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  blind, 
recently  a  lad  fifteen  years  of  age  and  blind  from 
his  birth,  was  made  to  see  perfectly  by  a  physician 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  optic  nerves 
were  perfect,  but  covered  by  double  congenital 
cataracts,  and  who  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
theory.  When  light  had  been  gradually  let_  into 
the  room,  the  lad  was  shown  a  book  and  a  key, 
but  was  wholly  at  sea  as  to  which  was  which.  He 
did  not  know  his  relatives  until  they  spoke  to  him, 
and  when  they  did  so,  went  home  with  them  a  very 
happy  j’outh. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  says :  Under  Buchan¬ 
an  there  were  forty  thousand  federal  offices ;  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  came  into  power  there  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  thousand.  When  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  inaugurated  there  were  thirty-one  States; 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  swoni  in  there  were  thir¬ 
ty-eight.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  President  of 
twenty-three  millions  of  people ;  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  fifty-five  millions.  In  the 
time  of  Buchanan  the  House  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dretl  and  twenty -eight  members ;  it  now  numbers 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  popular  vote 
in  1856  was  three  millions ;  in  1884  It  was  ten  mil¬ 
lions.  In  1856  the  government  receipts  were  sev¬ 
enty-four  millions  of  dollars ;  in  1884  they  reachetl 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  expendi¬ 
tures,  excluding  interest,  amounted  to  sixty-six 
millions  in  1856,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
millions  in  1884.  ! 

The  Pension  Office  consists  of  a  commissioner, 
two  deputy  commissioJiers,  a  chief  clerk,  an  assist¬ 
ant  chief  clerk,  a  law  or  api>eal  clerk,  a  board  of 
legal  reviewers,  a  boaixl  of  medical  reviewers, 
special  examiners,  examiners,  clerks,  copyi.sts,  mes¬ 
sengers,  laborers  and  watchmen ;  in  all  a  force  of 
about  1,500  persons  exclusive  of  pension  agents  and 
examining  surgeons  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  including  those  it  makes  a  total  of  about  4,000 
persons  under  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  The  salary  list 
amounts  to  over  $1,000,000  annually,  exclusive  of 
pension  agents  and  examining  surgeons.  The  mail 
received  averages  about  7,500  pieces  daily.  The 
mail  sent  out  is  much  larger.  Cases  are  being 
finally  settled  at  the  rate  of  over  40,000  a  year, 
and  new  cases  are  being  filled  at  the  rate  of  about 
30,000  annually.  In  round  numbers  there  have 
been  filed  in  the  Pension  Office  from  the  begiiming 
850,000  claims.  Of  these  500,000  have  been  admit¬ 
ted.  There  are  200,000  still  pending,  and  about 
150,000  have  been  either  rejected  or  abandoned. 


The  glassworkers’  strike  at  Sharpsburg,  Penn., 
has  collapsed,  and  the  men  resume  work  at  the  re¬ 
duction  proposed  six  months  ago. 

“A  Great  Journal”  is  still  struggling  to  blot 
from  the  vision  of  men  the  text  “  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground.” 

An  Illinois  judge  granted  a  newly  married  woman 
a  divorce,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  consent  to  the  marriage  that  she  should 
have  a  home  of  her  own.  Her  husband  instead 
took  her  to  a  cheap  boarding-house.  The  man 
admitted  the  deception. 

Writing  of  the  late  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  said  :  The  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  to  thousands  is  the  Mexican  Band.  There 
have  been  two  bands  here — one  of  strings,  which 
played  little  except  national  music,  and  was  great¬ 
ly  liked,  and  the  military  band,  which  is  the  one  I 
have  heard.  It  has  about  sixty-five  pieces.  The 
musicians  are  Mexicans,  all  of  them  dark  in  com¬ 
plexion,  and  some  of  them  apparently  negroes.  It 
is  to  be  'understood  that  this  is  a  purely  military 
band,  belonging,  I  think,  to  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  not  to  be  compared  to  an  orchestra  like  that 
of  Thomas  or  Damrosch.  But  as  a  military  band 
we  have  nothing  in  this  country  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it — for  comparison  you  must  go  to  the 
German  military  bands.  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  equal 
in  purely  scientific  music  of  the  best  two  military 
bands  of  Munich.  So  far  as  I  have  heard  it,  it 
does  not  attempt  music  of  so  high  an  order,  and  it 
certainly  lacks  a  highly  civilized  something  that 
the  Munich  bands  have.  But  then  it  does  some 
things  that  no  other  band  does,  and  it  is  about  the 
most  interesting  military  band  I  ever  listened  to. 
It  does  unexpected  and  most  pleasing  and  exciting 
things.  Most  of  its  music  is  light,  from  the  waltz 
music  of  Germany  or  the  light  French  operas,  but 
it  gives  also  much  national  music  of  a  strangely 
pathetic  character — a  Moorish  strain  that  carries 
one  back  to  the  land  of  the  Alhambra.  It  plays 
with  charming  precision,  and  with  individual  char¬ 
acter  as  well ;  now  and  then  it  produces  an  effect 
of  strings,  and  again  almost  of  the  human  voice. 
The  softness  of  its  brass  is  much  spoken  of,  but  in 
this  it  is  to  me  less  delightful  than  the  Munich 
band.  It  is  a  great  favorite,  and  I  suppose  the 
musicians  have  become  a  little  conceited  with  so 
much  praise,  but  I  understand  that  they  have  a 
small  opinion  of  American  taste  or  of  American 
musical  knowledge.  They  nearly  always  play 
“Dixie”  for  an  encore.  But  whatever  its  rank  in 
the  bands  of  the  world,  it  has  given  distinction  to 
this  Exposition. 

A  <!ae*tloii  Determined  by  the  Conrta. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  been  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  a  city  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  that  State  can  compel  pupils  to  carry  wood 
for  the  school  stove.  It  appears  that  it  has  long 
been  the  custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Fond  du 
Lac  to  re<juire  every  pupil  “  on  returning  from  the 
play-ground  at  recess  to  bring  with  him  a  stick  of 
wood  fitted  for  stove  use,  in  order  to  keep  the 
rooms  warm  and  comfortable.”  The  enforcement 
of  this  rule  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  by  pupils 
and  parents  as  a  legitimate  educational  require¬ 
ment.  There  was  one  boy  however  who  rebelled, 
and  “  obstinately  refused  to  fetch  his  stick.”  He 
was  thereupon  promptly  suspended  from  school, 
and  denied  readmission  unless  he  would  do  his 
share  toward  “keeping  the  stove  going.”  This 
raised  a  question  that  has  gone  through  the  sev¬ 
eral  courts  to  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  The 
Herald  says  the  final  decision  sustains  the  boy. 

A  Sidewalk  Nuiaawce. 

There  are  a  great  many  nuisances  existing  in 
this  city  which  are  suffered  to  annoy  people  not¬ 
withstanding  the  condemnaticMi  of  the  law.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  a  firm  of  Vesey  street  grocers  ob¬ 
tained  an  injunctimi  against  an  ailjoining  grocer, 
restraining  him  from  using  “skids”  in  loading 
and  unloading  wagons  in  front  of  his  store.  It 
was  claimed  that  these  skids  were  in  use  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and  that  foot  passengers  were  < 
obliged  to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  street  in  order 
to  get  by.  The  defence  interposed  was  that  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  use  of  the 
skids,  but  the  court  in  granting  the  injunction  held 
that  a  person  could  not  carry  on  his  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  continuous  annoyance  to 
passers  by,  and  that  the  tradesman  must  secure 
such  quarters  as  would  enable  him  to  load  and  un¬ 
load  on  his  own  premises.  This  injunction  has 
now  been  sustained  by  the  General  Term,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  affirm¬ 
ance  of  the  judgment  will  have  any  more  effect  in 
restraining  this  petty  nuisance  throughout  the 
city,  than  the  granting  of  the  first  injunction.  The 
case  settles  the  law  that  “  skids”  cannot  be  legally 
used  to  block  up  a  sidewalk,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  they  are  just  as  gener¬ 
ally  used  now  as  ever.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
there  seems  to  be  such  a  general  acq\iiescence  in 
this  state  of  affairs,  is  that  the  wonderful  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  skids  makes  every  one  in  business  de¬ 
sirous  of  using  them,  and  few  merchants  want  to 
prevent  their  neighbors  from  taking  advantage  of 
this  method  of  loading,  when  they  are  sure  to  nee<l 
it  themselves. 

BIDDLE  VNIVERSITV. 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  sixteenth  an¬ 
nual  Commencement  of  Biddle  University  began 
with  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  the  President, 
in  the  chapel,  on  Sabbath,  May  31,  at  three  P.  M., 
which  was  an  earnest  talk  on  “  Love  as  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  the  law.” 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  junior  class  was 
given  Monday  evening.  The  performances  through¬ 
out  were  well  sustained,  and  of  more  than  usual 
merit  both  as  to  delivery  and  literary  finish.  The 
address  to  the  alumni  was  delivere<l  by  the  Rev. 
William  A..  Alexander,  class  ’79,  Indiana^iolis,  Ind., 
Tuesday  evening,  and  was  an  elo<pient  and  forcible 
plea  that  the  higher  education  among  the  FhhmI- 
men  be  symmetrical,  not  only  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  but  practical,  affirming  with  emphasis  that 
the  training  which  the  young  minister  received  in 
the  Theological  department  of  Biddle  University, 
where  thorough  training  in  the  cla.ss-room  was 
united  with  practical  work  on  the  Sabl)ath  in  the 
field,  was  the  best  possible  scheme  of  training  for 
the  ministry. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Theological 
and  Collegiate  departments  of  the  University,  took 
place  on  Wedm*sday,  June  3d,  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowde«i  audience. 

The  graduates  were  eight  in  number,  two  of 
them  from  the  Theological  department.  The  grad¬ 
uating  speeches  were  highly  creditable  as  to 
thought,  composition,  and  delivery,  some  of  them 
considerably  al)ove  the  ordinary  standard  of  college 
addnssses.  The  young  men  from  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  enter  at  once  uimn  inqtortant  pastorates, 
with  the  alvantage  of  three  years  practical  training 
in  the  pulpit. 

The  diplomas  were  distributed  to  the  college 
graduates  by  Dr.  Holliday,  and  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  Theologi»;al  Seminarj-  by  Dr. 
Laurence.  A  prize  was  also  i)resented  by  the 
latter,  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Perry  of  the  juniorTheologieal 
class,  for  unusual  attainments  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  during  the  year.  The  prize  was  instituted 
by  a  class  in  the  Sabbath-school  connected  with 
the  church  of  Dr.  Timothy  Darling,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  for  them  to  know  that 
it  was  most  worthily  bestowed. 

These  series  of  interesting  e.xercises  concluded 
with  an  admirable  and  eloquent  address  by  the 
Rev.  .J.  H.  Barrows  of  the  First  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  Chicago,  and  the  students  were  dismissed 
for  the  Summer  to  their  school  and  church  work, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  arranged  for  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Catawba. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  exercises  of  Senior  Class  Day  in  Wellesley 
School  in  Philadelphia  were  held  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  last  (June  12)  in  Association  Hall,  and  were  of 
an  interesting  character,  consisting  of  addresses 
by  Rev.  Drs.  Wayland  Hoyt  and  James  R.  Dan- 
forth,  and  parting  words  to  the  graduates  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty.  The 
Senior  Class  numbered  fifteen  young  ladies,  who 
have  just  completed  their  preparatory  course,  and 
will  enter  college  in  September — all  but  two  of 
whom  will  go  to  the  Wellesley  College,  Boston. 
The  Wellesley  Schoql  has  just  closed  its  third 
year.  In  all  its  departments  it  has  been  success¬ 
ful  from  the  beginning.  While  the  college  pre¬ 
paratory  course  is  a  prominent  feature,  the  aca¬ 
demic,  musical,  grammar,  and  primary  depart¬ 
ments  are  all  conducted  on  the  same  thorough 
plan.  The  aim  is  to  combine  with  careful  mental 
training  the  best  physical,  moral,  and  religious  de¬ 
velopment  and  culture.  The  school  is  not  denom¬ 
inational,  though  it  is  thoroughly  Christian.  The 
boarding  home  is  conducted  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  Parents  in  the  country  who  desire  to 
place  their  daughters  under  the  best  infiuences, 
will  here  find  what  they  desire.  The  new  circular 
(which  can  be  had  on  application  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  1334  Chestnut  street)  will  give  full  particulars] 
The  Commencement  exercises  of  New  Windsor 
College,  Maryland,  began  June  7th  and  ended  June 
11th.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy  of  Philadelphia;  the 
Sermon  to  the  Christian  Associations,  by  Rev. 
Merwin  J.  Eckles  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. ;  the 
Annual  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  of  Baltimore.  There 
were  six  graduates,  and  two  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  The  following  received  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D. :  Rev.  Justus  T.  Umsted,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Smyrna,  Del. ;  Rev. 
George  Benaugh,  late  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Mifflintown,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCur¬ 
dy,  pastor  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia.  This  College  is  prospering  under 
the  administration  of  President  A.  M.  Jelly,  D.D., 
and  its  excellent  Faculty. 

The  Charlier  Institute,  founded  in  1855,  and  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  honored  and  most  successful  experience 
for  a  generation,  was  closed  on  Monday  evening, 
June  15th.  Prof.  Elie  Charlier  gave  the  farewell 
address,  recounting  the  history  of  the  years  and 
the  pupils  (more  than  2000)  that  have  made  his 
name  well  known  in  the  city  and  nation.  The 
graduating  class  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
vase  as  a  testimonial  of  regarxl,  and  verj’  compli¬ 
mentary  expressions  were  uttered  by  the  clergy 
and  eminent  men  present  to  the  value  of  his  long 
work  as  a  teacher.  Pri2»8  were  awanied  to  the 
“honor”  pupils,  and  a  reeeption  fittingly  ended 
this  thirtieth  and  last  Commencement,  as  Professor 
Charlier  gives  up  the  school  cm  account  of  ill  health 
and  age. 

Hamilton  College :  The  President's  Baccalaure¬ 
ate  will  be  delivered  in  the  Stone  Church  on  the 
morning  of  June  28th.  Monday  evening  the  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Prize  Debate  will  occur  at  the  same  place. 
Tuesday  evening  the  thirty-fifth  Clark  Prizt^  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  take  place.  Wednesday  the  Hamilton 
Alumni  Society  meets.  Thursday,.  July  2d,  the 
Commencement  exercises  will  take-  place  in  the 
Stone  Church,  beginning  at  9.30  A.  M, 

Lafayette  College :  Sunday,  June  21,  sermon  and 
address  to  the  graduating  class  by  President  Knox ; 
anniversarj-  of  the  Brainerd  Young  Mten’s  (Thris- 
tian  Association — sermon  by  the  Rev..  Charie»  S. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  New  York.  Senior  Class  th»y, 
Mcmday.  Alunmi  day,  Tuesday,  June  23,  Com¬ 
mencement  address  by  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Biacofi-, 
D.D.,  of  the  Woodland  Church,  Philadelphia;  re¬ 
unions  of  the  Literary  Societies  in  their  respeetive 
halls — orators,  “Washington,”  Hon.  Henry  M. 
Hoyt,  LL.D. ;  “Franklin,”  George  Junkin,  Esq. — 
10  A.  M. ;  Alumni  meeting  and  banquet — Pltesi- 
dent,  Hon.  Robert  E.  James,  class  of  ’69 — 5  P,  M.. 
Comm«*ieement  day,  Wednesday,  June  24. 

,  Lake  Forest  University ;  Baccalaureate  sermon 
by  President  Gregory,  Sunday,  June  ,  21;  in  the- 
evening  adilress  before  the  Y'oung  Men’s  Christian 
Association  by  Rev.  Prof.  Willis  G.  Craig,  D.D.. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  22  and  23,  public  ex¬ 
amination;  Tuesday,  2  P.  M.,  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  oi  Trustees,  and  in  the  evening  prize 
contest  in  oratory.  Wednesday,  10  A.  M.,  annual 
Commencement  exercises;  1.30  P.  M.,  University 
banquet ;  5  P.  M.,  President’s  reception. 

Marietta  College  will  celebrate  her  fiftieth  tumi-- 
versairj’.  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College  will 
give  a  meiiKM-ial  address  for  the  first  two  presi¬ 
dents  and  the  first  faculty ;  Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler  will 
speak  in  commemoration  of  the  deceewed  trustees ;. 
and  CoL  Douglass  Putnam,  Jr.,  of  later  deceased 
members  of  the  faculty,  with  various  other  ad¬ 
dresses-  The  oration  before  the  alumni  will  be  giv¬ 
en  by  Hon.  John  F.  Follett,  LL.D.,  and  the  poem, 
by  Rev.  Cliarles  E.  Lindsey,  D.D.  Rev.  William 
G.  .Yndrews  will  address  the  Literary  Socletiesi 
and  Piof.  William  G.  Ballantine  the  Society  of  In¬ 
quiry  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.. 
The  exercises  w'ill  b^rin  Sunday,  June  28,  with  the- 
address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  tlie 
principol  historical  address  will  come  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  July  1.  The  afternoon  of  that  day- 
will  be  occupied  with  brief  speeches  from  the- 
alumni  and  others. 

University  of  Vermont:  Sunday,  June  28,  1885t, 
3  P.  M.,  Baccalaureate  discourse  by  the  President; 
7.30,  anniversary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association — address  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Van  Dyke 
jr.,  D.D.,  of  New  York  city.  Monday,  8  P;.  M., 
Medical  College  Commencement — address  by  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Stewart  of  Middlebury.  Tuesday, 
Juno  30,  3  P.  M.,  dedication  of  Billings  Libnaiy — 
afidreestis  by  ex -President  Brown  and  others ;  8  P. 
M.,  Junior  exhibition.  Wednesday,  July  1,  ftJom- 
menceiiient. 

There  were  over  thirty  applications  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country  to  the  faculty  of  Cornell 
University  for  appointments  of  fellowships  for 
next  year,  several  ladies  being  among  the  candi¬ 
dates.  The  successful  persons  are  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  graduates  of  Cornell  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  high  scholarship-  Those 
scholarships  are  to  the  value  of  $4000,  good  for 
one  year. 

Johns-Hopkins  University  closed  its  ninth  scho¬ 
lastic  year  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  when  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  fcarne<i  by  hard  work)  were  conferred. 
No  degrees  were  promised  for  excellence  in  Base¬ 
ball  and  Rowing,  so  none  were  given. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  Girard  College 
(Philadelphia)  states  that  there  are  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  1,150  boys,  and  that  the  general  health  of  the 
students  is  good. 

The  Chinese  Government  in  accordance  with  its 
custom  to  present  its  exhibit  at  International  fairs 
to  some  leading  institution  of  the  country  in  which 
the  fair  is  held,  has  given  its  New  Orleans  exhibit, 
valued  at  $20,000  and  comprising  1,200  different 
articles,  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Commencement  at 
Princeton  this  year  will  be  the  unveiling  of  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry.  This  is 
the  first  tablet  erected  to  any  of  Princeton’s  in¬ 
structors. 

The  Van  Norman  Institute  for  Young  Ladies, 
315  West  57th  street,  held  its  twenty-eighth  Com¬ 
mencement  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  16.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  successful  anniversary. 

During  the  past  year  Cooper  Union  has  done 
good  work  in  its  schools,  531  memhers  having  at¬ 
tended  the  classes  in  Industrial  Art  for  Women. 
Its  influence  is  extensively  felt. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  Commencement  of  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  the  address  before  the  graduating 
class  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  bricklayers  of  Now  York  city  have  set  their 
faces  against  boycotting,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  un-American  practice. 

The  New  York  Press  Club  will  pay  a  deserved 
honor  to  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Stanton,  in  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  him  on  the  27th  inst.,  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  Mr.  Stanton  began  journalism  at  Rochester 
in  1826,  and  has  since  had  connection  with  some 
of  the  leading  papers  in  the  country,  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Tribune  among  them.  He  has  always 
been  active  and  influential  in  public  affairs. 

Hamilton  Cole,  the  lawyer  who  bought  a  copy  of 
the  Gutenberg  ^ible  in  1881  at  the  Brinley  sale  in 
New  York  for  $8000,  sold  it  recently  for  $15,000. 

On  June  8th  the  New  York  University  Council 
elected  to  the  newly-established  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Dr.  Henry  MacCracken,  recently  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  accepted  the  Chancellorship, 
which  he  has  heretofore  declined.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  Chancellor  ad  interim. 

Edwin  Seligman,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Selig- 
man,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  at  Columbia  College  for  the  terra  of  three 
years. 

The  effect  of  city  improvements,  of  the  centraii- 
zation  of  business,  and  the  aggregation  of  popula¬ 
tion,  upon  the  value  of  land,  is  shown  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  New  York  city  and  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  At  the  West  public  lands  are  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  one  dollar  upwards  per  acre;  im¬ 
proved  land  in  the  country  districts  rises  to  $100, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities  to  $500  per 
acre,  and  so  on  upwards  as  the  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  are  approached.  In  New  York  city,  it  is  said 
that  the  Astors  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000 
per  acre  for  land  in  Wall  street.  The  land  for  the 
Drexel  property,  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets, 
which  was  bought  during  the  highest  period  of  in¬ 
flation,  cost  at  the  rate  of  $14,000,000  an  acre. 
These  prices  are  almost  fabulous,  but  they  im¬ 
press  the  truth  of  the  proposition  stated. 

James  H.  Rutter,  President  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  died  at  Irvington  on  Friday 
morning,  the  12th.  Though  for  many  months  he 
had  been  ill  from  a  complication  of  diseases,  his 
death  was  unexpected.  He  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1836,  and  his  parents  removing  to  Elmi¬ 
ra,  N,  Y.,  he  made  his  first  start  in  business  life  as 
clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Erie  Railway. 
Step  by  step  he  was  advanced  to  higher  offices  in 
railway  service,  till  in  1884  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
The  practical  management  of  the  company’s  affairs 
had  been  on  Mr.  Butter’s  hands  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  his  ability,  experience  and  judgment 
were  universally  recognized  in  railroad  eircles. 
Mrs.  Sarah  ICuttev,  his  wife,  had  been  under  the 
charge  of  a  physici'an  in  Sing  Sing  for  much  of  the 
time  since  1881.  Owing  to  her  intense  anxiety  for 
her  husband  in  hie  illness,  on  Wednesday  last 
she  had  an  acute-  attack  and  soon  became  uncon¬ 
scious.  Thus  both  and  her  husband  were  dy¬ 
ing  at  the  same  tim-tf,  but  neither  knew  anything 
about  the  other’s  comlition.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  14th,  she  passed  away,  and  on  'fuesday  the 
double  funeral  of  husband  and  wife  took  j)lac«- 
from  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  New'  Yorh. 

The  shameful  murdec  of  the  Chinaman,  Ah  Mion, 
on  June  7th,  shows  the  hoodlum  element  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  our  city.  In  company  w’lth  three  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  pupito  in  his  class  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  he  was  nmt  by  David  Quinn,  twenty 
years  old,  who  with  thcee-  marines  were  pushing 
people  from  the  sidewalk..  One  of  the  murines 
kicked  him,  then  rudeness  and  insults  followed, 
but  Ah  Mon,  unruffled  in  temper,  went  on  his  way.. 
At  last  his  companions  turned  upon  Quinn,  who 
drew  his  six-chambered  pistoL  His  first  shot  en¬ 
tered  the  Chinaman’s  right  temple,  and  he  fell 
back  on  the  pavement.  Quinn  continued  his  tiring 
at  the  Chinamen  as  if  they  were  so  many  targets, 
one  ball  piercing  the  breast  eJ  Yung  Hepp,  who' 
lived  near  Ah  Mon,  and'  ho  felf  by  the  side  of  his 
Sunday-school  teacher.  The  police  officer  Brogan 
at  last  mastered  Quinn  with  his  club,  then  rapped 
for  assistance  and  an  ambulance.  By  that  time 
over  2000  Chinamen  were  struggling  to  get  hold  of 
Quinn,  while  their  countrymen' were  dying  on  the 
pavement.  Three  or  four  Chinamen  ran  for  medi¬ 
cal  aid.  One  of  them  was-  of  ,»lmost  white  com¬ 
plexion  and  wore  American  oflothing.  He  spoke 
English  fluently,  and  said  to  the- bystanders :  “Let 
me  see.  My  brother  was  eoiiiing  to-day.”  The 
Chinamen  and  rmigh^  moved  back  and  the  speaker 
passed  into  the  ring.  He  Iboked  at  Ah  Mon  and 
then  fell  down  on  his  knees.  He  didn’t  speak,  but 
held  the  head  of  the  wounded  man  in  his  hand.. 
When  the  blood  began  to  flow  stronger  than  be¬ 
fore  he  was  still  quiet,  but  raised  his  eyes  toward 
the  people  around.  His  name* was  Ah  Mon,  and 
I  his  brother  was  dying  in  his  arms.  Yet  he  wa& 

I  very  quiet,  and  held  the  head  tenderly  until  the 
>yes  closetl  and  the  wounded  man  gasped  once  or 
twice  and  died.  The  Coroner’s  Jury  have  indicted' 
Quinn,  and  now  we  look  for  prompt  trial  and 
ipeedy  justice  in  behalf  of  these  murdered  and 
abused  Chinamen. 

Last  Sunday  was  generally  observed  by  Metho¬ 
dists  as  “Children’s  Day.”  The  Universalists  flirst 
let  apart  the  second  Sunday  in  June  as  the  Anoi- 
versary  Day  for  their  Sunday-sehools,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abundance  of  roses  and  other  flowers 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  enable  them  to  make 
a  more  elaborate  exhibit  thoii  most  churches  that 
thus  mark  Easter  Day,  and  atb  much  less  expense. 
In  most  Universalist  chunches  the  entire  day  Is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  children.  The  exercises  consist  of  the 
responsive  service  between  superinitendent  and 
school,  the  repeating  of  the  articles  of  church  be¬ 
lief,  recitations  and  singing  by  individual  .scholars, 
and  singing  by  the  entire- s<'hooL  These  concerts 
are  very  popular,  and  aie  attended  by  en>wded 
houses.  The  Universalists.  call  the  day  “Rose 
Sunday.”  The  Methodists,  qulc-k  to  detect  a  good 
thing  and  utilize  it,  inamediately  fs-gan  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  same  June  day  l>y  especial  evening  services 
for  children,  adapted  to  phio-se  old  and  young.  In 
1868  the  General  Conference  appn)ve<i  of  the  [ilan 
of  “A  Children’s  Fluid  for  Educating  meritorious 
Boys  and  Girls,”  and  namefi  in  its  calendar  the 
second  Sunday  in  -Tune  “Children’s  Day,”  upon 
which  a  collection  is  taken  for  this  Fund.  It  is 
said  this  Fund  has  tumishorl  mmr  one  tliou.sand  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  Methwlist  ministry.  The  observance 
of  the  <lay  is  every  year  becoming  more  popular. 
A  few  Presbytei-ian  and  Bajdi.st  churches  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  also  had  services  for  the  children  on  Sunday 
last. 

Governor  Hill  has  vetoe<l  the  Bnmklyn  Bridge 
Bill,  and  the  bill  making  the  Register  and  County 
Clerk  of  Kings  County  salaried  officers. 

On  Mornlay  afternoon,  the  15th,  the  double  fune¬ 
ral  servid's  of  the  brothers  Benjamin  J.  and  Louis 
C.  Wemberg  were  attendinl  at  101  Park  Place, 
Brooklyn.  The  elder  was  aged  50,  and  the  younger 
38  yeai-s.  They  were  natives  of  Portland,  Maine, 
and  came  when  young  to  this  city,  and  were  for 
many  years  very  prosperous  merchants  at  101 
Water  street.  Thej’  had  a  national  reputation  as 
shipping  men,  and  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  run  a  steamer  from  this  port  to  Baracoa, 
West  Indies.  These  bachelor  brothers  wore  warm¬ 
ly  attached  to  each  other,  and  their  8ickne.s8  in 
their  different  homes  (one  in  New  York,  the  other 
in  Brooklyn)  was  the  occasion  of  tender  messages 
of  affection  to  each  other.  Louis  didl  on  the  11th, 
and  Benjamin  on  the  13th.  thus  fulfilling  Louis’s 
word  :  “Ben  and  I  will  go  together;  there  will  be 
only  a  few  hours  between  us.”  ^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  of  Brooklyn  has 
bought  twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  Washington, 
Conn.,  and  is  erecting  a  fine  house  upon  it. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th,  the  a’rrivals  of  immigrants 
from  six  different  European  ports,  in  seven  steam¬ 
ships,  numbered  a  total  of  3813. 


The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  David  Ferguson  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  will  be  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Capo  Palmas  and  parts  adjacent,  in  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day,  June  24th. 

Judge  Pratt  says  a  landlord  is  bound  to  use  rea¬ 
sonable  care  to  see  that  his  premises  are  in  a  safe 
condition  for  use  by  his  tenants. 

Fashion. 

Said  one  of  the  managers  of  a  ladies’  tailoring 
establishment  on  Fifth  avenue  to  a  Herald  report¬ 
er,  the  dresses,  habits,  and  costumes  of  ladies  are 
made  by  men,  and  everything  is  left  to  male  hands 
except  the  fitting  on,  for  which  several  skilful 
women  are  engaged.  Men  are  better  workmen, 
and  their  artistic  taste  is  much  superior.  Women’s 
taste  is  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  bows, 
flounces,  ribbons,  and  passementerie,  and  a  misfit 
can  be  easily  covered  up  in  that  way.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  have  learned  by  experience  that  an  artistic 
tailor  is  the  better  judge  of  what  is  suitable.  All 
my  work  is  done  by  men.  Some  of  my  customers 
can  detect  a  woman’s  work  in  a  moment.  Women 
cannot  do  the  pressing  properly,  and  that  is  an  es¬ 
sential  reiiuisite  in  ladies’  work.  American  ladies 
have  come  to  recognize  that  Americans  are  far 
ahead  of  Paris  or  London  in  designing  fashions. 
In  this  country  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  per¬ 
fection  of  fitting.  I  find  wealthy  people  here  have 
better  judgment  in  the  matter  of  clothing  than  the 
same  class  in  Europe,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  because  Americans  leave  more  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  man  who  seeks  to  become  an  artist  in 
his  profession.  I  am  certain  that  the  better,  criti¬ 
cal  judgment  of  American  ladies  in  dress-making, 
has  led  to  much  better  workmanship  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  in  Paris,  where  I  learned  my  trade. 

Alemortal  of  the  Poet  Gray. 

At  the  recent  unveiling  of  the  memorial  bust  of 
the  poet  Gray  in  the  hall  of  Pembroke  College, 
England,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  attended  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  several  of  his  countrymen  and  coun¬ 
trywomen  who  had  “  by  giving  something  more 
solid  than  words  in  commemoration  of  the  poet 
they  loved,”  once  more  affirmed  “the  unity  of  the 
English  race.”  Alluding  to  the  criticism  some 
“juniors”  have  made  upon  Gray,  that  he  was 
“commonplace,”  Mr.  Lowell  regarded  that  as  a 
compliment:  for  “If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  ensures  a  reading  life,  it  is  the  com¬ 
monplace.”  It  is  a  proof  that  Gray  “touches  our 
human  nature  at  a  great  many  periods  and  at  a 
groat  many  levels,”  and  that  is  perhaps  as  high  a 
compliment  as  can  bo  paid,  to  a  poet.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  worldwide  fame  the  “  Elegy,”  its 
author  has  not  till  now  received  any  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment  at  the  hands  of  Cambridge,  al¬ 
though  Gray  was  one  of  its  most  Illustrious  chil¬ 
dren,  No  adequate  edition  of  his  works  existed 
until  Mr.  Gosse’s  four  handy  volumes,  just  issued, 
gave  us  for  the  first  time  the  exact  text  of  all  bis 
best  jmems  and  letters. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Of  the  $6,083,650  contributed  last  year  in  Great 
Britain  to  Missions,  more  than  one-third  was  given 
by  Church  of  England  Societies. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Conferenceof  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  is  to  bo  held  at  Glasgow  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  and  the  Council'  have  just  issued 
frt>m  their  offices  in  London  the  first  proof  of  the 
programme. 

“Auld  Robin  Gray”  was  written  by  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of.  Balcarres. 
She  was  born  Nov.  27,  1750,  and  at  the  early  age  oi 
twenty-one  produced  the  ballad  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  “is  worth  all  the  dialogues  which  Cory- 
don  and  Phyllis  have  had  together  from-  the  days 
of  Theocritus  downward.” 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  whose  wife — as  is  well 
known — is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Dmlley  Field, 
luis  been  promoted  to  bo  a  Knight  af  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
in  I'ecognition  of  his  long  and  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices  as  Governor  of  several  English  Cblonies,  in¬ 
cluding  Jamaica  and  Queensland.  The  honor  con¬ 
ferred  on  Sir  Anthony  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
highest  in  the  gift  of  the  Queen,  and  when  bestow¬ 
ed  for  purely  civil  services,  as  in  this  case,  is  the 
greatest  of  recognitions  and  compliments. 

Great  damage  was  caused  in  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  part  of  London  by  the  bursting  of  a  sewer 
oiverstrained  by  the  recent  storms.  Scores  of 
houses  in  the  West  End  were  flooded’.  Fashion¬ 
able  stores  and  the  barracks  of  the  Guards  wore 
.serioiisly  damaged.  The  new  residence  of  United 
States  Minister  Phelps  was  flooded!. 

Police-Sergeants  Cole  and  Cox  have  received  .£103; 
lOs.  each  as  the  proceeds  of  the  subscription  nmong^ 
Members  of  Parliament,  in  recognition  of  their  he- 
roLsm  at  the  dynamite  explosions..  Police-Sergeant 
Colo  also  received  a  gold  watch. 

There  has  been  a  renewal  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland.  A  farmer  was  killed  on  Sunday  at  Mill- 
street,  County  Cork,  his  skull  being  battered  in. 
A  farm  laborer  near  'fipperary  was  shot,  buit  not 
fatally  injured. 

A  Prayer  Book,  believed  to  bo  a  genuine  relic  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  Her  Majesty  has  written 
on  sixty-five  pages  of  vellum,  prayers  in  English, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  is  being  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  London. 

The  Mount  Allison  Methodist  College  at  8»ck- 
ville.  New  Brunswick,  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
M.A.  on  Miss  Hattie  Stewait.  Tills  is  the  first 
time  an  educational  institution  in  the  Dominion 
has  conferred  such  an  honor  upon  a  laily. 

The  Sanitary  Conference  at  Rome  voted  with  vir¬ 
tual  unanimity  that  land  (}uarantirie  and  sanitary 
cordons  have  no  practical'  efficacy. 

Sonie  children  playing  with  matches  recently  in 
the  Hungarian  village  of  Ncmedi,  caused  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire,  which  destroyetl  232  houses.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  village  except  the  chiireii  and  a  few 
cottages  in  its  neighborhood.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  ruined  :  for  only  a  few  of  the  people 
were  Insured,  and  these  but  partially. 

Prince  I’redcrick  Charles  of  (kirmany,  usually 
called  the  “  Red  Prince,”  from  his  vigor  and  dash 
and  military  skill  dutring  the  war  with  Franco,  died 
on  the  15th,  in  Potsdam,  aged  57. 

It  is  reported  from  Port  Said  that  the  large 
dredger  which  was  accidentally  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  which  it  has  be<3ri  found  im¬ 
possible  to  raise,  will  be  removed  by  dynamite. 
The  sunken  dredger  put  a  stop  practically  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Canal,  hence  the  necessity  of  its 
destruction.  Later:  A  new  channel  has  been 
made  around  the  dredger,  and  traffic  resumed. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  south  of  Dongola, 
by  the  Briti.sh  forces,  is  now  complete.  Fully  8000 
natives,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  Mahdi’s  chiefs, 
have  fled  from  the  Soudan  into  Lower  Egypt,  in 
con8e<iucnce  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The 
Arabs  have  already  begun  to  advance  upon  the 
points  abandone<l  by  the  British.  They  have  reoc- 
cupled  Ambukol,  and  driven  the  friendly  tribes 
from  that  vicinity,  after  murdering  the  sheikhs 
and  the  prondnent  chiefs. 

Particulars  of  the  fearful  waterspout  which  burst 
near  Lagos,  Mexico,  on  June  7th,  state  that  the 
loss  of  life  proves  to  be  greater  than  at  first  re¬ 
ported.  At  Pueblo  Curanto  the  rushing  waters  in 
a  few  minutes  rose  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  flood 
swept  everything  before  it,  and  at  that  place  alone 
over  200  lives  were  lost.  Great  distress  prevails 
along  the  entire  valley.  The  city  Guanajuato  was 
flooded  by  a  waterspout,  which  burst  a  mile  above 
the  city,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rushing  waters 
were  six  feet  deep  around  the  centre  of  the  city. 
A  performance  in  honor  of  the  Governor  and  ex- 
President  Gonzales  was  in  progress  at  the  theatre 
when  the  waterspout  burst.  The  building  was 
crowded  with  the  elite  of  the  city.  A  wild  panic 
ensued.  Ladies  fainted,  and  every  one  rushed  for 
the  door,  trampling  the  weak  under  foot.  The 
scene  was  indescribable.  Many  persons  were  fa¬ 
tally  injured. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  from  India. 

In  Thiers,  France,  a  murder  trial  had  been  In 
progress  some  days,  and  the  Court  was  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  On  the  10th  inst.,  immediately  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Court,  when  a  great  crowd  was 
upon  the  stone  staircase,  it  gave  way,  and  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  stone  masonry  crashed  down  up¬ 
on  the  struggling  people,  maiming  and  mutilating 
them  terribly.  The  dead  number  already  24,  and 
of  the  163  reported  injured,  more  or  less  will  die. 
Another  warning  this  as  to  the  condition  of  build¬ 
ings  likely  at  any  time  to  be  overpressed  by  surg¬ 
ing  crowds  in  a  panic. 

The  following  are  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  France:  French  soldiers  shall  not  enter 
Chinese  territory  nor  shall  Chinese  soldiers  enter 
French  territory.  The  relations  between  France 
and  Anam  must  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
embarrass  China.  A  boundary  commission  shall 
be  appointed  to  settle  questions  relating  to  the 
frontier  by  December  next.  Frenchmen  entering 
Chinese  territory  and  Chinese  entering  French  ter¬ 
ritory  shall  be  provided  with  passports.  Taxes  at 
Paoshun  and  Langson  shall  be  collected  by  Chi¬ 
nese  and  French  Consuls  appointed  at  these  places 
to  superintend  commercial  relations  between  the 
north  of  Tonquln,  and  Yunnan,  and  Kwangsi.  The 
French  shall  construct  a  railway  in  Tonquin.  If 
the  Chinese  wish  to  construct  a  railway  they  must 
construct  a  French  railway.  The  treaty  shall  en¬ 
dure  for  ten  years.  The  French  shall  evacuate 
Chinese  territory  directly.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  these  provisions  disclose  any  advantages  for 
the  French  at  all  commensurate  with  their  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  and  blood,  at  least  since  the  Lang¬ 
son  affair.  Their  protectorate  over  Anam  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  they  get  certain  commercial  rights  in 
j  two  or  three  ports  in  Tonquin ;  but  the  rule  of 
Franco  in  Anam  “  must  not  be  such  as  to  embar¬ 
rass  China.”  Nothing  is  said  about  an  indemnity 
I  for  the  attack  on  the  French  troops  at  Langson. 

A  dispatch  from  Shanghai  to  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  announces  the  death  of  Admiral  Courbet, 
the  commander  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chinese 
waters.  Admiral  Courbet  was  a  descendant  of  an 
Irish  family  named  Corbet,  and  has  been  actively 
engage<l  in  the  French  naval  service  for  the  past 
thirty-six  years. 

Cashmere  (spelled  “Kashmir”  by  the  natives). 
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called  the  “Vale  of  Roses  ”  from  the  fact  that  vast  ^ 
quantities  of  beautiful  roses  of  great  size-  and 
many  varieties  grow  wild  in  the  forests  and  ftelids, 
is  an  independent  province  in  Northern  Aslai,  lying 
contiguous  to  Western  Thibet,  and  separated'  from 
Northern  India  by  several  lesser  slopes  of  theHim- 
alaj-a  Mountains,  which  the  visitor  to  Cashmere  ’ 
must  cross  ere  he  can  enter  the  mysterious  coun¬ 
try.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  first  slope  of  the- 
Himalayas  can  be  seen  the  gigantic  white  marble 
pillars  that  stand  at  intervals  of  every  mile  acix>8» 
the  face  of  the  lowlands.  These  mark  the  south-  • ' 
ern  boundary  of  Cashmere.  This  country  whose- 
beauty  of  landscape  and  extraordinary  fertility 
have  been  sung  by  poets,  is  one  of  those  on  which 
nature  seems  to  lavish  extraordinary  bounty  of 
soil,  climate,  and  picturesque  scenery,  only  to  off¬ 
set  them  with  occasional  devastations  of  terrlble- 
destnictiveness.  The  ruin  wrought  by  earth¬ 
quakes  in  the  past  two  weeks  turns  out  to  be  even 
greater  than  at  first  reported.  Two  towns  are  de-- 
stroyed  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  lives,  and 
neighboring  villages  have  had  their  share  of  oa>- 
lamities.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
population  of  the  valley  was  estimated  at  800,000. 

In  our  day  it  is  only  200,000.  Occasionally  fam¬ 
ines  and  pestilence  in  a  region  ordinarily  famous 
for  its  healthfulness  and  its  vast  crops  of  rice  and 
fruits,  have  caused  the  greater  part  of  this  almost 
Incredible  re<luction.  Even  if  the  estimates  of  the 
population  half  a  century  ago  were  somewhat  ex- 
aggerat«l,  dearth  and  plague  have  certainly  made 
awful  ravages  in  this  valley  of  the  Himalaya.  In 
the  year  1828,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  100,- 
000  people  of  Cashmere  perished  from  cholera; 
and  just  before  1200  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Now  the  earth  opens  again  to  renew 
these  old  calamities.  A  despatch  dated  June  15th'*-'' 
saya  “  Earthquake  shocks  continue  daily  through¬ 
out  the  vale  of  Cashmere.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Makes  a  Cooling  Drink. 

Into  half  a  tumbler  of  ice  water  put  a  teaspoonful' 
of  Acid  Phosphate ;  add  sugar  to  the  taste. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Livbb  On,  in  the  '  ' 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  I  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa- 
tieats  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  . 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabo  &  Gk>i. 
New  York. 

CsAFPED  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us- 
liog  Jdnipeb  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 
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New  York,  Monday,  Juno  16,  1885.. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  inceeaah 
of  $1,962,200  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  ah 
$61,975,925  against  $6,986,500  at  the  same  tims*lasi|l 
year,  and  $8,971,050  surplus  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $530,100;  the  specie  is  up  $583,100;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $2,224,400;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $3,381,200,  and 
the  circulation  is  increased  $21,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  wesk 
is  given  in  the  'Table  below,  the  final  oolufnn  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  ooR- 
venience  of  comparison : 

HighMt.  Lowest.  MSA 

American  Cable . 

American  Exprees . 

Canadian  Pacific . .  40 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Paclllc . . . 

Cbesapeaxe  and  Ohio  1st  prsL.... 

Cbesapeaxe  and  Ohio  3d  pret . . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

*  Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.. 

*Chlcago  and  Northwestern  pret. 

Chicago,  Burlington  a  Quincy .  tf4i 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.... 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret... 

Chicago.  Bock  island  k  PaclOc .  U4j 

Colorado  Coal . 101 

Consolidated  Oas  ..  . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western . 

Denver  a  Bio  Urande  . 

K.  Tenn.,  Va..  a  Georgia . 

e.  Teno.  Va.,  a  Georgia  pret.... 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 

Green  Bay  a  Winona . 

Illinois  Central .  134| 

Ind.,  Bloom,  a  Western 

Lake  Erie  a  Western . 

Lake  Shore . . 

Long  Island .  . 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  84j 

JHanhattan  con .  »«* 

Manhattan  Beac.h .  IS 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  35 j 

Michigan  Central  .  50 

Missouri  Paclllc .  96 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  TexoS .  18 

Horns  and  Essex  .  .  . 

Nashville.  Chat,  k  St.  Louts.... 

New  Jersey  Central .  37| 

New  York  Central .  841 

New  York  k  New  England  .  182 

New  York,  Chic.  *  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louts  pret . 

New  York,  Lack,  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  ft  Western . . 

New  York.  L.  £.  and  Western  prsL. 

New  York,  sus.  ft  Western . 

Nortolk  and  Western  pret .  17  " 

Northern  Paclllc .  16| 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  38^ 

Ohio  Central . 

Ontario  ft  Western . 

Oregon  Ball  way  ft  Navigation. 

Oregon  ft  Transcontinental 

Paclllc  Mall . 54| 

Peoria.  Decatur  ft  Evansville .  9| 

Philadelphia  ft  Bea<llng .  14 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  1351 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company .  118 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny .  1 

Blchmond  ft  West  Point .  19 

St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco . 

St  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  1st  pret. . 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha  nret . 

St.  Paul, Minn,  ft  Manitoba .  Ski 

Texas  Paclllc .  11) 

Union  Paclllc .  531 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  ft  Paclllc.... 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  81} 

•  Ex-dlvldend. 
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